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Fidelity of a Dog, 


TueEse two young heads, so close to- 
gether, look as if they were trying to 
find out what we intend to say to them 
at the beginning of our book. We have 
an interesting story about a dog to tell 
them, taken from a newspaper published 
in the town of Hamilton, Canada West. 

Last night, a man, residing in this city, 
found a child 6 or8 years old, sitting on 
the road side and weeping bitterly. The 
child was attended by a Newfoundland 
dog, which attempted to pacify its com- 
panion by lying beside him and licking 
his face. The man took the boy in his 
arms and brought him to the engine- 
house, thinking that the parents would 
be more likely to hear of their child 
there. The dog followed quietly, and 


upon Mr.Ry kman, whose humanity and 
care are well known, making a bed for 
the child, the dog testified its delight by 


jumping ¢ about the room and licking the 
Vel. 4. A 


host and child alternately. The boy be- 
ing comfortably bedded for the night, 
the dog took his post beside him, and 
could not be coaxed from the spot. 
During the night Mr.Rykman had oc- 
casion to go into the room, but the mo- 
ment he crossed the threshold, the dog, 
who was docile when he left, became fu- 
riously enraged, and drove him out of 
the room. Neither coaxing nor scold- 
ing had the slightest effect upon the 
faithful animal ; he had taken the child 
under his protection, and appeared de- 
termined to perform ‘his duty. Early 
in the morning another member of the 
family, who was not aware that they 
had visitors, went to the room, but he 
had hardly placed a foot inside when he 
was attacked by the dog,and compelled to 
decamp. He seized a chair to defend 
himself, and broke it to pieces over the 
dog, without producing any other effect 
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than rendering it more savage and de- 
termined than before. 

Finding it impossible either to get 
into his room or coax the dog out of it, 
or awaken the child, Mr. Rykman pro- 
cured assistance, and an entry. was ef- 
fected simultaneously by the door and 
windew. Still the dog remained reso- 
lute ; he would permit no one to ap- 
proach the child, and it was actually 
necessary to beat him severely with 
clubs ere he could be driven out of the 
house. This being at last effected the 
dog started off as rapidly as he could, 
and in the course of a couple of hours 
returned, accompanied by the child’s 
mother, jumped into the room, and _be- 
gan licking and fondling its little com- 
panion! Even then it was with diffi- 
culty that the woman could prevent the 
dog from flying at those who had been 
compelled, in self-defence, to beat and 
drive him from the house. The woman 
said she had been in search of the child 
all night without success, and that in 
crossing the common near Dunburn, she 
saw the dog following her at the top of 
its speed. Upon reaching its mistress 
the faithful animal immediately caught 
her by the dress and began pulling in 
the direction of the town. The woman, 
aware of the intelligence of the animal, 
and knowing that it had accompanied 
the boy when he strayed from home, 
followed, in the certainty that she would 
be taken to her child, whether dead or 


alive. The woman lives 2 miles from the 
town,and thinks that the dog, on leaving 
the engine house, went straight home, 
and finding its mistress absent, got upon 
her track and followed it until he found 
her. Not the least interesting fact in this 


sketch, is, that the moment the woman 


and the child left the house, the dog be- 
came perfectly quiet, and even made ad- 
vances toward a reconciliation with 
those he had lately so savagely assailed. 


—e— 
Letter from my Aunt Newbury. 

My dear girls, if you love me, or if 
you love yourselves, be cheerful, for 
cheerfulness is more ornamental, and 
of greater value, than a string of pearls 
or a diamond necklace. I could offer 
you fifty reasons why you should de 
cheerful, but it would be useless to give 
myself the trouble ; for without cheer- 
fulness you cannot be happy ; with it 
you cannot be miserable. 

When I was young, and I have been 
as young as the best of you, I was 
cheerful as the day ; and now that Iam 
an old woman, Iam cheerful still : for 
though, on a thousand occasions, | 
have known the value of cheerfulness, 
I never yet, in one instance, found any 
advantage in giving way to melancholy. 
My advice is, then, whether it be wet 
or dry, hot or cold, summer or winter, 
be cheerful ! my dear girls, be cheerful ! 

Do not suppose that by cheerfulness 
I mean a giddy, thoughtless disposition. 
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I mean the liveliness of a happy and 
an innocent heart, that delights in 
making others as happy as itself. 

Who is there among you, that has 
not walked abroad on a May morning, 
when the heavens were unclouded, and 
the whole earth appeared blooming and 
blossoming ;—when the sun was in the 
sky, and the fresh green leaves of the 
trees looked more than lovely ;—when 
the birds were singing, and cheerful- 
ness reigned around? Why, there is 
morality in such a scene: for it makes 
us ashamed of our ill tempers and 
gloomy forebodings, and disposes us, 
in spite of ourselves, to be happy. And 
so it is with the inhabitants of that 
dwelling where cheerfulness resides: 
the spirit is unclouded; the green 
leaves of hope are put forth; the blos- 
soms of fancy bloom around; and the 
neart sings for very joy. 

We have all something to endure. 
If we had not, we should be so proud 
and self-willed as scarcely to be endur- 
ed ourselves. But when things are at 
the worst, when they will nof smile 
upon us, why, if we make up our mind 
to smile upon them, it will answer pretty 
much the same purpose: let us make 
the best of them, and be cheerful. 

When I was a girl, and at school, 
there lived in the village an old woman 
of the name of Ashmore. Granny 
Ashmore, as we used to call her, was 
always foreboding evil. I know not 
whether the poor old lady had met with 
disapvointments in the world, but her 


countenance was strongly marked with 
despondency. She might, perhaps, 
have been tried and troubled more than 
her neighbors. " How that might be, I 
cannot tell: but, certainly, if it were so, 
she added much to her sorrows by a 
want of cheerfulness, and by a disposi- 
tion to look forward to nothing but 
tribulation. ‘*Mark my words,” she 
used to say: ‘‘ all seems very fair, but 
a storm is brewing! something will 
happen before Christmas yet!” It 
was in vain that Christmas came unat- 
tended by any calamity; that the year 
rolled round in peace; that orchards 
were laden with fruit; that abundant 
harvests were safely gathered; and that 
plenty smiled around; —these things 
never altered the view of Granny Ash- 
more. In the midst of present joy, she 
could always see future sorrow. ‘‘ Ay! 
ay! you may say what you will,” said 
she, ‘‘ but mark my words. You little 
think what is coming upon us: some- 
thing will happen before Christmas yet, 
you may depend upon it! ”’ 

Thus went on poor Granny Ashmore, 
year after year, foreboding evil to the 
day of her death: and too many are 
disposed to tread in her steps. Do not 
you be among the number. No, my 


dear girls, if matters go on well, be 
happy; and if they do not, why make 
the very best of them, and be cheerful. 

It is a well-known fact, that when we 
are cheerful, we make others cheerful 
too; and it is equally well known, that 
one dejected melancholy being will 
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throw a gloom on all around. A milli- 
ner once availed herself of this know- 
ledge. Having undertaken to send 
home some dresses within a limited 
time, she was very anxious to fulfil her 
engagement; but a poor old fiddler, who 
lived in a small house adjoining, unfor- 
tunately kept strumming a very slow 
march on his violin, and the milliner 
observed that the needles of her assis- 
tants kept time with the slow march of 
the fiddle. Away she went to the poor 
fiddler, and promised to reward him, if 
he would leave off the slow march, and 
play something more cheerful. No 
sooner had the fiddler struck up the 
lively air of ‘‘ Nancy Dawson,” than 
the needles began to move with aston- 
ishing rapidity, so that in a little time 
the dresses of the milliner were com- 
pleted. We may apply this tale to a 
thousand things, and find in them all 
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the great advantage of being cheerful. 

Almost every one must have heard 
of the good-humor and cheerfulness of 
a tradesman who flourished when I was 
young. He was never known to be 
other than cheerful: and whatever 
losses he might meet with, he never 
lost his temper. Some of his custom- 
ers were troublesome enough; but he 
was cheerful with them all. ‘‘ The 
trouble is a pleasure.”’ ‘‘ Exercise is 
healthful.”” ‘* My happiest moments 
are spent with my customers.’’ These, 
and a hundred other expressions of a 
similar kind, were ever being used by 
him; and his cheerfulness recommend- 
ed him far and near. A certain lady 
resolved, if possible, to overcome his 
good-humor; and asked him to show 
her one article after another, until the 
draper had heaped his counter with 
gloves, ribbons, cambrics and calicoes, 
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silks, satins, and sarsnets: but nothing 
suited her fancy;—this was too fine, 
and that was too coarse; one was too 
wide, and the other was too narrow. 
After every other attempt to ruffle the 
temper of the tradesman had been made 
in vain, the lady, putting down a six- 
pence, desired him to cut her off six- 
pennyworth of white satin. The draper 
took the money, and clipping off just 
so much of the satin as the sixpence 
would cover, wrapped it up neatly, and, 
handing it over the counter with a 
smile, requested to know if she per- 
ferred taking it with her, or if he might 
be permitted to send it to her habita- 
tion. The lady, finding the good- 
humor and cheerfulness of the draper 
could not be overcome, became a pur- 
chaser in good earnest, and thereby 
amply repaid the trouble she had occa- 
sioned. You may rely upon it, my 
dear girls, that it is an excellent thing 
to be cheerful. 

We all laugh at the philosopher who 
made himself miserable because he 
feared that the world would inevita- 
bly be burnt up by a comet in a few 
thousand years to come: but do we 
not act upon the same foolish principle 
that he did, when we add to the cares 
of to-day the troubles of to-morrow? 
This is not being cheerful, and I am 
sure that it is not making the best of 
things. 

Ifa young person be cheerful, there 
is every thing to hope; if she be sullen 
and desponding, it is almost a hopeless 


case: with so many things around us to 
make us cheerful, it is a crime to be 
melancholy. In one word, if you have 
fifty virtues, and have not cheerfulness, 
it is ten to one that you will be neglect- 
ed; if you have a hundred failings, and 
are cheerful, your company is pretty 
sure to be desired. There is nothing, 
girls, like making the best of things. 





THE TWO SISTERS. 

Among my school-mates I was par- 
ticularly attached to two girls whose 
names were Lucy and Emma. Lucy 
was fifteen, and Emma nearly a year 
younger. They were truly affectionate 
to each other, and seemed to be united 
in one common interest. The grief of 
one always excited the tear of sympathy 
from the other. They never separated, 
even in school;—though Lucy, from 
being the eldest was rather more ad- 
vanced in her studies. What one pos- 
sessed was equally owned by the other 

This undivided interest crowned all 
their efforts with success, and obtained 
for them the respect and esteem of their 
teacher and school-mates, which true 
amiableness always merits. If any care 
obtruded on the happiness of one, it 
was soothed by the fond caresses of the 
other, and if Emma was involved in any 
difficulty, the ready advice of “sister 
Lucy” served to extricate her from it. 

I do not think that during my whole 
attendance at school with these girls, 
I ever heard a complaint against them 
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or that they were ever reproved by our 
teacher. 

Every one loved them, and parents 
made them examples for their children. 
But of this they were never proud. 
Each one attributed her happiness to 
the other. No two sisters in our school 
were so happy as Lucy and Emma. 

They were once asked if nothing ever 
troubled them, that they were always 
so cheerful and kind. They answered, 
—‘‘Qur happiness consists in most 
tenderly loving one another.”’ 

Now I hope that all the readers of 
this magazine who are so happy as to 
have brothers and sisters, will learn 
from this simple story of the ‘‘ Two 
Sisters ’’—to be as interested in, and 
devoted to each other, as they were: 
while in so doing, they not only render 
themselves and those around them, 
happy; but obey our Heavenly Father, 
who has commanded us to ‘‘ love one 
another ”’ even as he loves us, 


*¢ Love is the golden chain that binds 
Those happy souls above ; 

And if in Heaven a place we ’d find, 
We must be formed for love.”"-— ELLen. 





THE NOBLE YOUNG WARRIOR. 


About 3000 years ago, there lived in 
one of the countries of Asia a very 
wicked but very powerful king, whose 
anger, when once excited, was with 
difficulty restrained, except by the death 
of the person or persons who had in- 


jured him. In this respect he was a lit- 
tle like our American savages, who 
never forget an injury that a white man 
does to them; but will even hand down 
the remembrance of it to their children 
and grandchildren. 

Among the subjects of this wicked 
king was avery brave young warrior, who 
had done many signal services for the 
king, but who hadamong the rest, done 
something which very much offended 
him. So great was the king’s displeas- 
ure, that he resolved to hear no peace 
till the young warrior was destroyed. 

The young man having heard what 
the king meant to do, fled from him and 
hid himself among the rocks, in an un- 
cultivated wilderness. As he was very 
much beloved, however, by many of 
the people who knew that the king hated 
him, he had found no difficulty in en- 
listing a band of six hundred soldiers; 
but these were not sufficient to defend 
him against the superior forces of the 
king. 

But he had scarcely secreted himself 
and his men in the woods before some- 
body told the king of it; who instantly 
raising an army of 3000 men, pursued 
him. He had no difficulty in finding 
the rocks where the young warrior and 
hismen lay; but asthe rocks abounded 
with caves, in which they were accus- 
tomed to secrete themselves for a great 
part of the time, the rest of his task was 
not so easy. 

While the king’s troops were station- 
ed in different parts of the woods or 
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wandering about one day, the king, 
who was greatly fatigued,—for king’s 
are not apt to be very strong, vigorous 
men — went into a cave and lay down, 
and went to sleep. — He did not now 
need any elixir or laudanum to make 
him sleep quietly, even on a hard bed. 
On the contrary, he fell at once, into 
so deep a sleep, that nothing hardly, 
for a considerable time, would have 
awaked him. 

It happened, however, that in this 
very cave, which was a large one, lay 
the young warrior and his 600 men. 
They knew when the king came in, and 
as might have been expected, the 
soldiers proposed to their general to 
kill him. Doubtless they knew that if 
the king was destroyed, the consterna- 
tion of his troops would be so great 
that they could either destroy them or 
escape from their hands. 

Mo you think the young warrior per- 
mitted them to slay the king? But why 
not? 
And would not his death have put an 
end to all their and their master’s trou- 
bles, and enable them to go home with 


Was he not their open enemy ? 


safety, and live with their friends and 
families? Most undoubtedly it would. 

But the young warrior would not let 
his men touch him. First, because he 
was a king; and secondly, because he 
wished to overcome him by kindness; 
by rendering him good for evil; or at 
least by showing him that he did not 
wish to hurt bim, even when he was 


completely in his power. 


But what, then, was done? you will 
perhaps ask me? I will tell you; though 
I am not at all sure but you will laugh 
at the oddity of the procedure. 

The young warrior, finding the king 
soundly asleep, went up softly to him, 
and cut off the skirt of his royal robe, 
and took it away with him; and all this 
without awaking, or in the least dis- 
turbing him. Indeed, he was sorry, 
after a little reflection, that he had done 
even so much against the king; and 
told his men so. 

‘The men seeing what a spirit of for- 
giveness and forbearance their young 
master exhibited, were so much affected 
by it that instead of rushing upon their 
royal enemy, they were easily persuad- 
edto retire with him to their lurking 
places, and see what the king would do 
on awaking. 

After some time, the king awaked, 
and went out of the cave to join his 
army. When he had gone to a consid- 
erable distance, the young warrior went 
out, and called tohim. On hearing his 
voice — for it Was more like the voice 
of a friend than an enemy —the king 
looked round, and whom should he see 
but his enemy; the very man whom he 
was seeking to destroy! Surprised, he 
stood a moment, upon which the young 
man addressed him in nearly the follow- 
ing sentiments. 

‘‘ Why is it that my sovereign should 
continue to hearken to those persons 
who tell him that I wish to injure him? 
For do you not see that your life has 
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Cutting off the skirt of the King’s robes. 


been wholly in my power, while you 
were with me in this cave? Nay, I 
was even advised by some of my men 
to destroy you; but could 1 commit 
so grievous an offence in the sight of 
Heaven, as to put forth my hand against 


‘the life of my king? 


** And now to convince your majesty 


‘that your life has been wholly in my 


hand, and that had I really sought to 
destroy you, I might have easily done 
s0, behold I have in my hand, as your 
majesty may see, a piece of your robe, 
which I cut off, just now, while you 
were asleep.in the cave. 

** But if Ido not wish to hurt you, 
why is it that you continue to pursue 
me? Do you not render yourself al- 


most ridiculous in the sight of surrcund 
ing nations, and even in the sight of 
your own people, by pursuing and try- 
ing so hard to destroy as insignificant a 
person as I? For what is your servant 
more than as a dog or a flea before 
your majesty? 

** May the Lord our God interfere in 
mercy, and settle the difficulty between 
us. May he who is a righteous Judge 


‘plead my cause, and deliver me out of 


your hand.” 

The king was affected. He could 
hardly believe his eyes. Is it possible? 
said he. Isthis kind voice, the voice of 
an enemy? Then addressing himself to 
the young man, he acknowledged his 
fault, and that in sparing his life when 
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it was so completely in his power, he 
had indeed rewarded him good for evil. 

Then the king and the young man 
entered into a sort of treaty, at least so 
far as to require an oath of the young 
man that he would continue to treat 
him mercifully in time to come; for it 
seems that by this time he had begun 
to stand in awe of him. 

They now separated; —the king to 
rollect his forces and return home; 
while the young man with his little 
band returned to their hiding places in 
the caves and among the rocks. 

But why should they hide any longer, 
now that the king had gone home? 
Alas! the young man knew him too 
well to trust him. He well knew that 
like many other people he was a man 
of emotion; that though melted into 
penitence, and full of mercy and forbear- 
ance and forgiveness one day, he might 
by the very next day, or next week, 
come round to the same state of feeling 
which existed before. 

And though he was young, the result 
proves his wisdom. It was not long be- 
fore the king was in pursuit of him 
again, to kill him. He was now in 
another wilderness, at a considerable 
distance from the former. But the king 
found out very nearly where he was, 
and came near his hiding place and 
encamped for the night, intending pro- 
bably to kill him early the next day. 

But it turned out that the young man 
oeard of his arrival, and the place of 
ais encampment, So he ventured, with 


asingleanan with him, slily to the place, 
and found the people all in a soundsleep, 
and the king among the rest. As soon 
as they could distinguish their royal 
enemy, the man with him proposed to 
smite him through with his spear. But 
this, the young warrior would not per- 
mit him to do. The Lord is against 
him said he; and it is not necessary 
that I should do any thing. 

He did one thing, however, after all. 
He took the king’s spear which was 
sticking in the ground, near his head, 
and a cruse of water which was near it, 
and without awaking the king or any of 
his men who lay near him, round about, 
carried them safely away to the top of 
a hill which was near, and then called 
out to one of the king’s chief captains 
and told him what he had been doing. 

On looking for the king’s spear and 
cruse of water, it was gone, surely 
enough; and the king awaking while 
the young man was yet talking to his 
captain, knew the voice. 

The king now again seemed sorry for 
what he had done, and made a great 
many more acknowledgments. With 
the consent of the young warrior he sent 
a lad however, and got his spear and 
the cruse; and retired with his army to 
his home. This was the last of his pur- 
suing the young man, though it was yet 
along time before the latter dared to 
trust him. 

If there is one of my readers — and 
there may be many of the very young- 
est — who does not know the name of 
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10 SINGING. — THE DIVING BELL. 


this king, 1 am now ready to tell him 
that it was Saul; and that the young 
warrior’s name was David. Ep. 





SEVENTH LESSON IN SINGING. 
RHYTHMICAL RELATIONS CONTINUED. 


27. Example of quarter relations in Triple 
measure. 


First Class. Second Class, 
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28. Example of half relations in Quadru- 
ple measure. 
First Class Second Class. Third Class. 
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29. Example of half relations in Triple 


measure. 


First Class 
Se 2S oe 
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Second Class 
Se co oe 
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30. Lessons for examination and practise. 
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AMUSING CONVERSATIONS. 
THE DIVING BELL. 

Father. Take this half-pint glass 
tumbler, my son, and thrust it, with its 
top downwards, into a glass jar, and you 
will find that but very little water will 
enter it. 

Charles. The water does not rise in 
it more than about a quarter of an inch, 
truly. 

Father. And why not? Can you tell 
me? 

Charles. Why, if I understand it, 
father, the air which filled the glass is 
yet in the glass, and though it is com- 
pressible, and yields a little, it prevents 
the water from rising any higher in the 
glass than it does. 

Father. Vhat is indeedthe reason, for 
if you turn the glass a little on one side, 
a part of the air will escape in the form 
of a bubble, and then the water will 
rise higher in the glass. — Upon this 
simple plan a machine has been con- 
trived by which people have been able 
to walk about at the bottom of the sea, 
with as much safety as upon the sur- 
face of the earth. It is called the 
Diver’s Bell or Diving Bell. 

Carles. Was it shaped like a bell? 

Father. It was; and as very great 
strength was required to resist the 
pressure of the water, the inventor 
caused it to be made of copper. On 
the next page is a picture of it. 

The diameter of its bottom was five 
feet, that of the top three feet, and it 
was eight feet high. In order to make 








ABOUT DIVING-BELLS. 






































Diving-Bell. 


it sink straight down in the water, the 
bottom was loaded with a quantity of 
leaden balls. 

Emma. I think it must have been as 
large as a good sized closet. But how 
did the men in it, contrive to get light? 

Father. Light was let into the bell 
by means of strong spherical glasses, 
fixed in the top of the machine. They 
are thus described by Dr. Darwin, in 
his book called the Botanic Garden. 
¢ Lo! Britain’s sons shall guide 
These sea balloons beneath the tossing tide ; 
The diving castles roofed with spheric glass, 
Ribbed with strong oak, and barred with bolts 

of brass.” 

Charles. But how do they get air? 

Father. Barrels filled with fresh air, 
were made sufficiently heavy, and sent 
down, such as that represented in the 
picture, by c; from which a leathern 
pipe communicated with the inside of 
the bell; while a stop cock at the upper 
part of the bell, let out the foul air. 
Dr. Darwin, seems to think that a time 
will come when these machines will be 


sent out upon voyages of discovery. 
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Emma. The little men seem tosit 
very contentedly under the bell; and 
yet I should not like to take a journey 
with them. 

Father. 1 suppose not. But the 
principal inconvenience which divers 
experience arises from the condensation 
of the air in the bell, which, though it 
was very trifling in the tumbler, yet at 
considerable depths of the sea is very 
great, and produces a disagreeable pres- 
sure upon all parts of the body, bu. 
more particularly in the ears, as if 
quills were thrust intothem. This sen- 
sation does not last long, however, for 
the air pressing through the pores of 
the skin, soon becomes as dense within 
their bodies as without; and then the 
pressure ceases. 


Emma. I would put cotton in my 
ears 
Father. One diver thought himself 


as cunning as you, and for want of cot- 
ton chewed some paper and put it in 
his ears; but as the bell descended, the 
paper was so forcibly pressed into his 
ears, that it required a surgeon to ex- 
tract it. 

Charles. How tong can divers re- 
main under water, by means of a bell? 

Father. When every thing is pro- 
perly managed, they can do so several 
hours, if necessary. 

Emma. How dothey get up again? 

Father. They are generally let down 
from on board ship, and taking a rope 
with them, to which is fixed a bell in 
the vessel, they have only to pull the 
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strmg, and the people in the ship draw 
them up. 

Charles. 
mean? 

Father. A man detached from the 
bell, with a kind of inverted basket 
made of lead, in which is fixed another 
flexible leathern pipe, to give him fresh 
air from the bell, as often as he may 
find it necessary. By this method a 
man may walk 80° or 100 yards away 
from the machine— 

Emma. If they do not forget to sup- 
ply him with fresh air. 

Father. If his head is a little above 
the part of the bell to which the pipe 
communicates, he can, by means of a 


What does the figure & 


stop cock, assist himself, as long as he 
needs a fresh supply: and he is always 
best helped, who can help himself. 

Charles. Very true; at least, I 
think I should look out well to help 
myself in a case like this.—But has the 
diving bell ever been applied to any 
very useful purpose? 

Father. Oh yes, a great deal of val- 
uable property has been recovered by 
it from the bottom of the sea. By pro- 
per care to prevent accidents, the divers 
may descend with safety, to very great 
depths. — The bell is easily managed, 
and may be carried from place to place, 
by means of a boat, with the greatest 
ease.—But I will talk with you again. 





THE MURDERER AND THE DOG. 








Macaire, fighting with the Dog. 

Paris, by his mortal enemy Macaire 
Having concealed the dead body under 
a tree, Macaire returned to Paris, sup- 
posing he should never be detected 


In the time of Charles VI. king of 
France, that is, about the year 1400, a 
man named Aubri was cruelly murder- 
ed in the forest of Bondi, not far from 
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But he was mistaken. For besides 
that watchful Eye that never slumbers 
or sleeps, Macaire’s dog had seen the 
whole transaction. When the murderer 
was gone, he went and laid himself 
down on his master’s grave; and would 
not leave it except in search of food. 
For this purpose —I mean to get food 
—he used to repair to Paris to the 
house of one of his master’s most inti- 
mate friends. When his hunger was 
appeased, he would instantly return to 
the forest, and resume his favorite posi- 
tion over the body of his master. 

The friend of the deceased man, ob- 
serving this strange conduct of the dog, 
resolved, one day, to follow him. He 
did so; and as soon as they had arrived 
at the tree under which Aubri had been 
buried, the dog scratched away the 
small quantity of earth which concealed 
his master’s dead body, and thus unveil- 
ed to the world the long hid mystery. 
When the body was properly disposed 
of, the dog became attached to his mas- 
ter’s friend, and would never more 
leave him. 

It was soon observed that whenever 
this dog saw Macaire, he would growl, 
and show every sign of anger; and if 
permitted, fly at him. This, added to 
the fact that Macaire was well known 
to have been the enemy of Aubri, soon 
led people to suspect that he was the 
murderer. At length suspicion became 


so strong that Macaire was taken, and 
according to the strange custom of 
those days of deciding upon a person’s 


guilt or innocence by a trial at arms, 
Macaire was sentenced to fight a battle 
with the dog. 

You will smile, perhaps, at the idea 
of the battle of a man with a dog, and 
perhaps ask what weapons they used. 
This I am now going to tell you. 

The man was allowed no weapons in 
the combat, but a shield and a stick. 
The dog of course had his claws and 
his teeth; and he was furnished with a 
hollow tub to retire to, when he was 
weary. 

This singular battle took place at 
Paris, in what is called the Il Notre 
Dame; and amidst an immense con- 
course of people. It lasted so long that 
Macaire fainted through fatigue; and 
when he came to himself confessed his 
crime.—History does not say what pun- 
ishment he suffered, but it was proba- 
bly death. 

There was formerly a play, in fashion, 
in Europe, called the ‘‘ Forest of Bondi, 
or the Dog of Montargis,’’ which was 
formed from this story; in which the 
dog Carlo was taught to perform actions 
not unlike the real deeds of the dog of 
poor Aubri. Ep. 





WHAT MAKES A NEEDLE SWIM? 


Take a tumbler or any other small vessel of 
water, drop a sewing needle carefully on its 
surface, and it willswim. Now as the specific 
gravity of the needle is nearly eight times that 
of the water, can any of our readers tell us why 
it does not sink? 























14 THE BIRD AND FLOWERS. 


THE BIRD AND FLOWERS 
From a “ Gift for Good Children.” 
CATHARINE. 


‘My flowers! my flowers ! why droop they so ? 
Why is it that no plants will grow, 
Under my care, as well 
As those that flourish bright and fair, 
And with their bloom reward the care 
Of sister Isabel ? 


Observe, I pray you, dear mamma, 
How beautiful the plants all are 
That Isabella tends ; 
She has enough in bloom, each day, 
To make a beautiful bouquet* 
For any of her friends. 


But mine !—the leaves are shrivelled all, 
And from the flowers the petals fall 
Even at the lightest touch. 
Oh how provoking ’t is to me, 
My plants in such a state to see 
When I love flowers so much! 


We manage them in the same way, 
I give mine water every day, 

And sunshine, too, and shade. 
And yet, mamma, so ill they thrive 
They scarcely seem to be alive, 

And more and more they fade! 


I wish I knew the reason why 

Every thing that I tend should die. 
One half my plants I'd give, 

If only by the pains I take 

I thought that I at last could make 
The other half, to live. 


And then, my bird! my pretty bird— 
The whole day long I have not heard 
'  From-him a single note ! 
He is so mopish and so still, 
That one would almost think him ill 
Of headach, or sore throat. 





* Pronounced bi-ka. 





While sister Isabel’s, you hear, 
Sings out so merrily and clear 
The house rings with his song. 
But mine—a stupid little thing ! 
Shuts both his eyes, and droops his wing, 
And mopes the whole day long. 


That I neglect them none can say— 

My plants are tended every day ; 
My care of them is such. 

Water I pour on them, all round, 

Until they look as if half drowned, 
I give them all so much. 


And for my bird—ungrateful thing— 
Each day with my own hands I bring 
To him his food and drink. 
Last night, mamma, I filled for him 
His glasses even to the brim— 
Enough for three, I think. 


Breakfast enough I’m sure he had, 
And yet he is so very bad 

He will not sing to-day , 
If better, soon he does not grow, 
He will at last provoke me so, 

I'll turn him quite away. 


I think, mamma, the “ good-luck ” all 
To other people seems to fall. 

Indeed I can’t help sighing ; 
For there ’s no person that I see, 
Half so unfortunate as me ! 

I’m almost tired of trying. 


’T is strange, I can no progress make, 
In any thing I undertake ; 
I wish the cause I knew! 
But I the reason cannot guess, 
Why I should never have success 
In any thing I do. 


For in our studies, too, you find 
My sister leaves me far behind, 
Though not so old as me. 
She has no trouble on her part, 
To get her lessons all by heart ; 
What can the reason be? 
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That I fag on, from morn to night, 
And study hard with all my might, 
To get my lessons too ;— 
Yet seldom know them half as well 
As does my sister, Isabel, 
In spite of all I do. 


Some people more “ unlucky ” are 
Than others, I am sure, mamma, 
And such an one am I; 
And if “ unlucky " I must be, 
Nothing will e’er succeed with me, 
However hard I try! 


MorTHeERr. 


“ Unlucky ” and “ ill luck,” my dear, 
Her mother said— ‘tis droll to hear 
Such words, my child, from you! 
It makes me laugh to hear you fret 
At your “ill luck,” who never yet, 
A care or sorrow knew ! 


And yet I must acknowledge, Kate, 
The unwise are unfortunate ; 
But to themselves they owe 
Most of the evils they bewail, 
The blame of which they seldom fail 
On their “ill luck’ to throw. 


You say the cause you cannot guess 
Why you in nothing have success, 
And still you're murmuring, 
secause your sister Isabel 
Sueceeds so easily and well 
In almost every thing. 


The reason Kate, I think, is this ; 
That you are governed by caprice ; 
And (let not truth displease you) 
"Tis never at the proper hours 
You feed your bird or tend your flowers, 
But just as your whims seize you, 


Sometimes you study hard all day, 
And have not even an hour to play, 
From morning until night. 


You are not indolent, ’t is true ; 
3ut then the things you have to do, 
You do not manage right. 


Now Isabel has stated hours . 
For study, play, and tending flowers ; 
This is the real reason 
Why she so great a progress makes 
In every thing she undertakes,— 
By doing each in season. 


But you will often, at the call 
Of Henry, leave your studies all, 
To see him raise a kite ; 
And quite as often, when at play, 
You trom your playmates break away 
To get your task at night. 


Then there ’s your bird—poor little thing 
No wonder that he cannot sing 

And is not gay, | think ; 
Without your breakfast you would be 
As stupid and as sad as he 

Without his food and drink. 


For when Jane cleans his cage, no doubt 
She takes the seed and water out ; 
So till you come he starves without ; 
Tis cruelty outright ! 
If with your whims, his wants agreed, 
He might do very well indeed, 
In breakfasting at night! 


And for your plants—how can they grow 

If, as you say, you drench them so? 
Water they need, no doubt; 

But to pour such a torrent on them, 

Dear Catharine, must surely drown them, 
They ‘d thrive as well without. 


And by the by, were you discreet, 
You would not leave them in the heat 
Unsheltered from the sun. 
Yet oft at noon when it is hot, 
I see you take the watering pot, 
And to the garden run. 
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Surely, my child, the noontide hours 
Are no fit time for watering flowers ; 
The fresh drawn water chills them: 
And aashed upon them when they lay 
Languid and scorched, at hot noon-day, 
No wonder that it kills them. 


You know your sister, Isabel, 
Takes the cold bath since she got well, 
And great good it has done her ; 
But people would have thought me mad 
When she that raging fever had, 
Had I thrown water on her. 


Sunshine and water you should give, 
For plants without them cannot live ; 
But you should use your reason ; 
Cold water, and hot sunshine, too, 
At the same time will never do; 
They should have each in season. 


Henceforth, let every thing you do 
Be done in proper season too, 
Neither too soon nor late ; 
For the best deeds performed on earth, 
If they ’re mis-timed, lose half their worth 
Whate’er they be, dear Kate. 


If you wish to succeed as well 
As does your sister Isabel, 
You must employ your reason ; 
All your pursuits, my dearest Kate, 
By method you must regulate, 
Performing each in season. 


Then will you never more complain 
Thus sadly of “ ill luck” again ; 
Your flowers will bloom as well, 
And even your little bird, my dear, 
Will sing as loud, and sweet, and clear 
As that of Isabel. 





Inp1a Rusgser Maps, are said to be made at 
New Haven in Connecticut. One kind—a map 
of the world—is so constructed that it can in- 


stantly be blown up intoa globe. 





QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC 


In Vol. 2. Parley’s Magazine, page 
367, three questions in arithmetic are 
proposed; to which we have received 
the following answer. 

Sir,—1 send herewith the answer which 
you requested from some one of your 
readers, to three questions proposed in 
the magazine of yesterday. 

Ist. he average cost of a mile of 
canal is $21.156.60 238 cts. 

2d. ‘The Sperm oil would cost about 
68 3 cts. a gallon, or, more exactly 68 
cts. 7 381.7 mills. 

3d. At the rate supposed, there would 
annually be lost § 727.500.  H. M. 

Now although the young arithmetician 
who wrote the foregoing reply proves to 
be rather an old one, we are under the 
necessity of saying that neither of the 
answers is correct, though the ques- 
tions, except one, are all plain and 
simple! Ep. 





Topacco Facrory. ‘There is a fac- 
tory at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, 
which manufactures about 7,000 lbs. of 
tobacco, every week, into cigars, snuff, 
&c. The number of cigars made daily 
is 10,000. 

It is not known that but three out of 
the many thousand sorts of animals 
which inhabit our globe, will meddle 
with tobacco. 

These are man, a species of African 
goat, and the tobacco worm. Noble 
brothers these last; are they not? 
Reader, will you be one of the com: 


pany? 
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POETRY. THE REIN-DEER. 17 


WINTER SCENE.—BY A MOTHER. 








THE REIN-DEER. 


Come, children, ere it gets too dark, 
We'll take a ramble in the park. 

The evening 's warm, the sky is clear ; 
We'll go and watch the pretty deer. 
Too timid near us to remain, 

See how they bound along the plain, 
So light, they scarcely touch the grass ; 
Just step aside and let them pass. 

Now at a safer distance stand 

The panting, frightened, little band ; 

A. noble buck in front appears, 

And proud his branching antlers rears ; 
He stands to guard the herd from harm, 
And watch for every fresh alarm. 

We have another sort of deer, 

Larger than those which scamper here ; 
But none upon our English ground 

So useful and so fleet are found, 

As those which live midst ice and snow, 
Where northern breezes keenly blow. 
In Lapland, where the winter 's long, 
The ice is thick and very strong, 

And people travel on it there, 

In sledges which would make you stare ; 
They have no wheels and strange appear, 


Drawn by the active Lapland deer. 
Vol. 4 B 


This animal, the Rein-deer named, 

How very easily ’tis tamed ; 

It gallops on with wondrous speed, 

And serves its master well, at need. 

The Laplanders, it would appear, 

Could scarcely live without these deer ; 
They furnish them with milk and cheese, 
Draw them in sledges when they please ; 
And after they are killed, ’tis said, 

Their skins are into garments made ; 
Besides, their flesh provides a food, 
Which Laplanders consider good.— 

But I believe ‘tis getting late ; 

The sun has set, ‘tis almost eight, 

And it is time for George and Fred 

To think of supper and of bed : 

The cold dew falls, the grass is wet ; 
Come in, my boys, and don’t forget 

The Laplanders, their sledges queer, 

And their good friends, the fleet Rein-deer. 





HATS. 
The value of the Hats now made in the 


United States in a year, exceeds $ 15,000,000 
The business employs 25,000 persons. 
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18 THE PENOBSCOT INDIANS. 


WALKS ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE INDIANS. 


What! Indians about Boston? per- 


‘haps you will say. Yes, there are 


Indians about here, in considerable 
numbers; some in one place, some in 


‘another. The most numerous collec- 


tion of them I am acquainted with is at 
South Boston, in a field near the cen- 
tre; only a little way from the Roman 
Catholic Church. They are Penobscot 
Indians. But I must tell you who the 
Penobscot Indians are. 

They are the remnants of a once pow- 
erful tribe living on Penobscot River; 
now inthe state of Maine. Forty years 
ago, their numbers had become reduc- 
ed to about 300; but since that time, 
in consequence, as Morse says in his 
Universal Geography, of the efforts of 
the Roman Catholic priests, their num- 
bers have increased. These priests 
have established schools and_ public 
worship among them. 

The ‘‘ Annals of Education,” a mag- 
azine for parents and school teachers, 
says, that in the year 1828, a Catholic 
priest set up a school among them, 
which was attended by 80 or 90 scholars 
of both sexes; though they were ‘“‘ of 
all sorts and sizes.” The school con- 
tinued about three months. The pupils 
were taught to spell, read, and write; 
and also to sing, and to play on instru- 
ments, such as the drum, the fiddle, 
and the clarionet. 

Do you wonder how or why any of 

hese Penobscot Indians should come 


to Boston? They get into their canoes 
and setting out in good weather with 
their families and a tent, and perhaps a 
few other effects, they row along near 
the coasts all the way to Boston. If a 
storm overtakes them, while on their 
journey, they can easily secure their 
canoe, bring their tent on shore, and 
fix a residence till the storm is over; 
after which they proceed again on their 
journey. When they get to Boston, 
some of them stay there, and do not 
return. 

** But why should they wish to live 
near Boston? ”—Because they can sell 
their manufactures so readily; for they 
are basket makers. They do not often 
make large and strong baskets; but 
only small fancy baskets, of various 
colored splinters. 

I was going to tell you about an 
encampment of these Indians, settled 
for the present at South Boston. There 
are five or six families of them, em- 
bracing in all above 20 persons; but 
some of them are mere infants. When 
they first came there, they lived in 
tents. But they soon bought boards 
and built three or four huts, in each of 
which they have a small stove which 
renders the place quite comfortable. 
Some of the huts have floors; while in 
others, they sleep on the ground. 

You would be amused to visit them, 
and contrast their manners and customs 
with our own; for they retain most of 
their Indian customs. They sit on the 
floor or ground, in their own way, the 
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females wear large breastplates of 
silver for ornaments; and the men 
spend much of their time in hunting, 
fishing, &c. The women make the 
baskets; though the men sometimes 
help them, and occasionally go to the 
city to sell them. It is seldom neces- 
sary, however, that they should go 
abroad for this purpose, as the throngs 
of visiters that are constantly around 
them, buy a great many of their bas- 
kets. 

The money which they get for bas- 
kets they spend for food and clothes; 
and some of them for drink. I am 
happy to say, however, that one or two 
of the families do not appear to use any 
spirits. This is the more praiseworthy 
from the fact that such instances are 
very uncommon. 

These Indians converse among them- 
selves entirely in their own native 
tongue, though in talking with visiters, 
they speak tolerable English. A few 
of them are partly of French origin; 
but I did not learn that they could 
speak the French language. 

{ have been acquainted with one of 
these temperate families above a year. 
The father is an old man, and as winter 
was setting in, in 1834, he came round 
abegging. He said his name was John 
Newhall, and that he and his family 
were temperate. As he was lame, and 
appeared honest and respectable, some 
people gave him money. He and his 
family lived, at that time, in the woods 
near Roxbury. 


In the winter, the small pox broke 
out in Roxbury, and fears were en- 
tertained that it might get into this 
Indian family, which was very large, 
and destroy them or cause the town ex- 
pense; so that a physician in Roxbury 
went and vaccinated them. 

But the weather was extremely cold, 
and as it was believed that they some- 
times cut down valuable young trees 
for fuel, the owner of the land drove 
them off. I pitied them, for it was in 
the midst of the extreme cold of last 
winter; and I was afraid they would 
perish. Assisted by a benevolent gen- 
tleman, I endeavored to find them a 
place in the neighborhood, but it was 
impossible. People were afraid they 
would cut down their trees, and do 
other mischief. 

They removed, first to Taunton, and 
after that to Fall River. Sometime 
afterward they removed to Providence; 
and recently they joined their present 
companions in South Boston. Here 
they are all resolved to remain till 
spring; but they may not, for they are 
Indians still, and fond of a wandering 
life. 

Some of them attend meeting on the 
Sabbath at the Catholic Chapel, which, 
as I have already told you, is near them; 
but others stroll about or labor. Few, 
if any of them, can read, and I saw but 
one book among them. This I believe 
was Parley’s Bible Stories. One boy, 
sixteen years of age, manifests a wil- 
lingness to learn, and I have no doubt 
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xthers would, if they had the opportu- 
nity. A gentleman from New York 
visited them, one day, and made an 
experiment on this boy. We were both 
surprised to find how easily he could 
be taught. At some future time I may 
perhaps give you an account of the 
experiment. Ep. 





VISIT TO THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


We started from Knoxville, which is 
a pleasant village, and proceeded by 
water about 50 miles to Newport. This 
place is situated on the branch of the 
Tennessee River which is called French 
Broad River. From this place we 
travelled the rest of the way by land. 
The Enchanted Mountain is about 100 
miles from Knoxville, and 50 from New- 
port. It is almost on the dividing line 
between Tennessee and Virginia, about 
two miles from Brasstown in Tennessee. 
We reached Brasstown before night, 
but did not choose to visit the mountain 
till the next morning. 

Early in the morning, in company 
with a gentleman of Brasstown, who 
had often been there, we visited the 
mountain. Tne Cherokee Indians say 


it always rains when any body visits the: 


place; but it was as fine a June morn- 
ing, when we visited it, as you ever 
saw; nor did we have any rain while 
we staid. 


Where is the mountain? I asked 


the gentleman, as we were passing 





TRAVELS. THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN. 


along among the rocks. This is it, he 
replied, we are already on it. Don’t 
you see those great heaps of stones? 
Oh, yes, I replied; but where are the 
tracks? We shall see them presently, 
said he. 

The heaps of stones which our friend 
pointed out, are supposed by many to be 
the tombs of warriors, slain on the 
spot in some memorable Indian battle. 
When or how long ago, nobody knows; 
nor, indeed, whether any battle was 
ever really fought. 

We were now passing over some 
rocks, which appeared like pipe stone. 
Here were the tracks. Those which 
struck us first were the prints of horse 
shoes, as exact as if they had been 
made on snow or sand, except that one 
of them was of an uncommon size. 
One of these tracks had the appearance 
which it would have if the horse had 
slipped a few inches and then recover- 
ed, without falling. 

But the tracks of horses were not all. 
There was the print of many human 
feet, and strange to tell, these had, 
except one of them, six toes on each 
foot; and some of them were almost 
twice as large as common feet. We 
measured one which was sixteen inches 
long, and wide in proportion.—These 
tracks, as you have doubtless often 
read or heard, all have the same direc- ° 
tion, as if they were made by a com- 
pany of horsemen and footmen on a 
journey. 

In one place we saw also the tracks 
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of turkeys and bears on the rocks; as 
exact as if they had been made yester- 
day. These, however, were of the 
natural size and usual appearance. 

The texture of the rocks on which 
these prints of feet appear, as I have 
already told you, is soft. They are 
the hardest where the sun has most in- 
fluence on them; but even then, they 
can be cut easily with a knife.—we 
could not help thinking that the work 
was done by design; but it must have 
been by some more ingenious tribe of 
Indians than any which we now have 
in North America,—I know very well 
that some think they are the real tracks 
of men and animals; and that they were 
made in the earth, which has since 
become changed into stone. 

We staid on the Enchanted Mountain 
about three hours, and then returned 
to Brasstown; and thence the next 
morning to Newport. From Newport, 
we took the first boat to Knoxville.— 
We shall proceed next, I think, to 
Cincinnati. Yours, &c. 

A WEsTERN TRAVELLER. 





GETTING WOOD. 

How cold and dreary every thng 
looks in the winter! The patient oxen, 
see! how still they stand,—perhaps 
chewing the cud—while two men lift 
the heavy sticks into the cart. How 
necessary this sort of labor is! What 
should we do, in the winter, if we had 
no wood to make fires with? Burn 


coal, do you say’ Yes; but coal 
would be very costly fuel to people who 
live a great way off from rivers, oceans, 
or canals; and who are obliged to 
carry this heavy substance a long way 
by land. 

I spoke of the patient oxen. They 
are sometimes greatly abused. People 
load the cart in such a way that the 
load bears heavy upon their necks and 
gives them great pain, besides making 
their necks sore. Some _ teamsters, 
much more merciful than others, place 
something, as a prop, under the NEap, 
as they call it, whenever the cattle are 
standing still, which greatly rests them. 

There is a man cutting down a tree! 
And another partly behind him cutting 
the trees already down into sticks of 
suitable length to put inthe cart. And 
see the thick, darksome, but beautiful 
forest still farther on! 

How cold every thing looks; I said 
just now. But do you think the men 
who get wood are cold? Their hands 
and feet sometimes *may be; but their 
labor usually keeps them warm. Per- 
haps there is no class of people who 
suffer so little from cold, in the winter, 
as farmers and those who work out of 
doors a great deal. 

You may think this strange, but it is 
true, as I know from experience. It is 
those who sit by the fire a great deal— 
and by fires which are very hot—and 
live in very tight and hot rooms, who 
suffer most when they go out. Not 
that we should go cold, or even chilly; 
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but we should never be in the least too 
warm, for a single half hour, if we can 
help it. 

An Englishman, who worked for 
a farmer whom I knew, would seldom 
go near the fire during the whole 
of a long cold winter. He would sit 
at the backside of the room, as far from 
the fire as he could get; because, as 





THE APE AND THE FOX. 


he said, it made him tender to be 
around the fireplace.—He might have 
added, that it did his eyes great injury 
to heat them by the fire as many people 
do.—Let me beg my readers to keep 
away from the fire as much as they can 
and not be uncomfortable; and above 
all the rest, to keep their eyes and head 
cool.—Eb. 
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N pe had been very in- 
solent to several ani- 
mals more worthy than 
himself, because they 
were not so much like 

© the human species as 

he thought he was. ‘‘True,” said the 





Fox, ‘‘ you resemble man in one re- 
spect, which is in being without a tail.”’ 

At this, the Ape was very angry, and 
began to threaten the Fox, for so in- 
sulting him. The Fox heard him for 
sometime very patiently, but at length 


THE APE AND THE 





FOX: A FABLE. 





replied ; 
should first consider whether you have 
it in your power to execute.” 


‘‘ Before you threaten, you 


MORAL. 


Nothing is more silly than for people, 
in a moment of fretfulness, to threaten 
to do that which those whom they 
threaten well know is not in their 
power. Thus they only make them- 
selves enemies, and expose themselves 
to their resentment, without the possi- 


bility of doing the least good imaginable. 
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THE SOCIAL CATERPILLAR. 





CaTERPILLARS, as it is well known, 
sometimes roll themselves up, as it 
were, in the folds of the leaves of trees; 
especially such trees as they are ac- 
customed to live on. 

But there are a few kinds which 
associate for this purpose. _ You may 
occasionally find them assisting each 
other in drawing the leaf together to 
form their covering. 

Colonies of these caterpillars are 
sometimes found on nettles and forest 
trees, and in hedges. The number 
in a single colony, however, seldom 
exceeds one hundred. Above is a 
picture of the winter nest of one species 
of these caterpillars. That on the right 
hand is represented as being cut open 
to show the structure of the nests. 

The house of these caterpillars is, as 
you see, divided into many rooms, or 


apartments; in each of which lives one 
or more inhabitant. Previous to the 
cold weather, the partitions between 
their rooms are very thin; but before 
the frosts set in, the whole is made 
very thick and warm. 

Oh, it is delightful,—especially to 
all who love to study such things as 
show most plainly, the wisdom and 
goodness of the great Creator,—to read 
the many curious accounts given by nat- 
uralists of the character and habits of 
insects. Howlittle are we apt to think, 
while we walk along, of the wonderful 
works of God, which are around us and 
under our feet;—yes, and within us!— 
The best account of social caterpillars 
that I know of, is in the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, in the volume 
called Insect Architecture. Ep. 























SINGULAR CUSTOMS IN AFRICA. 


VILLAGE IN A TREE. 





Huts built in a tree. 


Not many miles from Griqua Town, 
in South Africa, near the foot of a 
mountain at a place called ‘‘ Ongorutcie 
Fountain,” there is said to be a large 
tree containing no less than 17 conical 
huts, inhabited by the native men, 
women and children.—The following 
account of this singular village is de- 
rived from Mr. Steedman’s ‘‘ Wander- 
ings in South Africa.”’ 

These huts are used rather as dormi- 
tories, i. e.. sleeping rooms, than as 
houses. They are builf to avoid the 
lions which are very numerous and 
destructive in that part of the country. 

The branches of these trees are sup- 
ported by forked sticks or poles placed 
firmly in the ground, ‘There are three 
tiers or platforms on which the huts are 


constructed. The lowest is nine feet 
from the ground, and holds ten huts. 
The second is about eight feet higher, 
and holds three huts. ‘The upper story 
contains four. 

The ascent to these houses is by 
means of notches cut in the supporting 
poles, and the huts are built with twigs 
thatched with straw. Each house or 
hut is large enough to hold two persons. 

There is another place in Africa, 
where the inhabitants build huts on 
stakes instead of trees. A platform 
is built on the top of the stakes, about 
forty feet square, and eight feet above 
the ground; but sometimes the platform 
is still larger. Those of the size we 
have mentioned, contained about 70 0° 
80 huts. | 











HOW TO USE THE METRONOME. 


The natives in this region, only 30 
years ago, are said to have been a 
most miserable people, wandering about 
naked, and subsisting wholly by plun- 
der andthe chase. ‘Their bodies were 
daubed with red paint, and their heads 
loaded with grease and shining pow- 
ders. They had no morals and but little 
knowledge; and were believers in witch- 
craft, and abandoned to drunkenness 
and other odious and unnatural vices. 
—With the aid of Waterboer, their 
chief, Mr. Wright, a missionary, after 
wandering about with them year after 
year for a long time, has persuaded 
them to settle down in a village, build 
houses, till their land, and send their 
childrento school; and there is now a 
school in the village, of 200 children. 





THE METRONOME.—HOW TO USE IT. 

The following are directions for using 
the musical instrument called the me- 
tronome, which was described in our 
last number. ‘‘ A sliding weight is at- 
tached te the rod or steel pendulum. 
The higher up this weight is shifted, the 
slower will be its vibrations; and the 
contrary. So that when the weight 
correspoms with the number 50, the 
vibrations will be the slowest possible; 
at 160, they will be the quickest. These 
numbers have all reference to a minute 
of time. Thus, when the weight is 
placed at 50, fifty beats or ticks will be 
obtainedin each minute; when at 60, 
sixty beas in a minute; when at 100, 
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a hundred beats in a minute, and so on 
Any stop watch, therefore, will show 
how far the correctness of the metro- 
nome may be depended on 
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The Metronome. 


The doubles of the numbers on the 
scale answer to a precisely double de- 
gree of velocity. Thus, if 50 be the 
proper number for a minim, 100 is the 
number for the crotchets in the same 
movement; if 60 serves for crotchets, 


































































































120 expresses the quavers in the same 
movement, &c. 

The composer is best able to judge, 
from the nature of his movement, 
whether to mark its time by minims, 
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crotchets, quavers, &c. Generally 
speaking, it will be found that in Apa- 
Gtos (the slowest time) it is most con- 
venient to mark the time on the metro- 
nome by quavers; in ANDANTEs, (An- 
dantes means in a marked and distinct 
manner) by crotchets; in ALLEGROS, 
(quick time) by minims; and in Pres- 
Tos, (very quick time) by whole bars. 
As often, however, as the case may ad- 
mit of so doing, it is desirable that the 
pendulum should be made to strike inte- 
gral parts of a bar, just as a master 
would beat or count the time; i. e. in 
4,4 and § time, the rod should, when- 
ever possible, beat4, or one crotchet. 
In § and 3 time, the rod should, when- 
ever possible, beat }, or one quaver. 
This being premised, suppose a com- 
poser wishes to time a movement in 
time; oran Allegro. Let the weight, by 
way of trial, be placed against No. 80, 
and two or three bars of the movement 
be played, to ascertain whether, at that 
number, each beat falls in with the de- 
gree of quickness desired for one minim, 
or two crotchets. If it beat too slowly, 
shift the weight downwards, until, by 
two or three trials, a place (suppose at 
84) has been found for the weight, at 
which the pendulum beats the minim in 
the precise degree of quickness contem- 
plated for the due performance of the 
movement; it being well understood 


that in’this, as in every other case, 


each single beat or tick forms a part 
of the intended time; and is to be count- 
ed as such; but not the two beats pro- 











duced by the motion from one side to 
the other.” 

The engraving represents the metro- 
nome open, and in action. The letter 
a, marks the scale of numbers which 
designates the time; b, the inverted 
pendulum, with its weight or regulator; 
c,c, other lengths of the pendulum, 
or. heights of the weights; andd the 
mahogany box containing the wheel 
work. 





ABOUT PEAT. 


Mr. Editor, 

I am a little boy ten years old. I 
read your paper constantly, and I like 
it very much. You said in a lae num- 
ber, that peat was not very abundant in 
New England. You said there was 
some in Newburyport, and a ittle in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. But it 
is very abundant in the meadows of 
Hingham, and I have been informed 
that in the last war, as the mechanics 
could not get any work to do to earn 
money to buy wood, they dug peat for 


fuel. E. G. 





Ono. In April, 1849 it will be just 
Sixty years since the first white 
people settled within the present limits 
of Ohio. This state now has a popula- 
tion of more than one million; and it 
has one city—Cincinnati—abeut half 
as large as Boston . 
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PICTURE TO BE STUDIED. 


It would afford the editor of this work 
much gratification, and he doubts not 
it would be both an amusing and a 
profitable exercise to his readers if they 
would try their ingenuity, once more, 
in endeavoring to find out the meaning 
of a pleasant engraving. The editor 
himself does not KNow what scene it 
was the intention of the engraver to 
represent. In order to form an opinion, 
he will be obliged to use his own judg- 
ment, like his readers. 


When you have puzzled yourselves 
long enough with it, and studied out 
every thing to be learned from it, both 
in the fore ground and the back ground, 
and given your opinion, he will not be 
backward to give you his. 

He has one thing to ask of you, how- 
ever; which is, that your compositions, 
—if you send them in,—may bé as short 
as possible. On former similar occa- 
sions, many of our correspondents’ let- 
ters were too long for publication. 
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28 FOR OUR YOUNGEST READERS. 


We have a very great number on 
hand, now, for which we have never 
yet found room. Some of them are 
excellent, and would be inserted, were 
they not spun out to such a tedious 
length. Ep. 





CONVERSATIONS IN THE GARDEN; 
BETWEEN A MOTHER AND MER LITTLE BOY. 


‘*Come with me, mother,” said 
Charles Norwood; ‘‘come with me 
into the garden, 
show you.” 

‘*Ts it so important that you would 
have your mother lay by her sewing 
for it?” said Mrs, Norwood with a fond 
smile, as she looked on his blooming, 
animated countenance. 

‘“‘O yes, mother, come and see; 
there are a great many ants in the walk, 
running backwards and forwards with 
something in their mouths. I have been 
watching them, and watching them, 
this long time, and cannot tell what 
they are all so busy about. You will 
come and tell me about it, will you not, 
mother? ” 

Mrs. Norwood could not deny her 
sweet boy. She threw by her work, 
and taking the little hand held out to 
her, went with him into the garden, if 
we can call by such a name that por- 
tion of the yard devoted to grass and 
flowers, which is found attached to 
many of the houses in a large city. 
She had scarcely reached the door 


opening to the yard, when Charles 





I have something to 


drew his hand from hers, and bounded 
on before her with all the impatient 
vivacity of childhood, calling out, 
‘*Make haste mother, here they are! 
What are they all doing? ”’ 

‘** Look at them attentively, my son, 
and see if you cannot tell.”’ 

**O yes, mother; I see every one 
coming up out of a little hole, with a 
grain of sand, then they lay it down and 
go back for another; are they not 
making a nest?” 

‘‘If my Charles had been a little 
more patient and observing, he would 
have found out all this, before he came 
up for his mother. And now that you 
have told me so much, I will tell you 
something more about these busy little 
creatures. 

‘* This little hill which they are raising 
with the grains of sand they lay down, 
is called an ant-hill; they form it while 
clearing out their nest, which is under 
ground. ‘These are called the mining 
ants. See how industrious they are! 
Not one is idle, or loitering; as soon as 
they put down one grain, they go back 
for another. They work so steadily 
that they will soon have their nest 
finished,” 

**Oh, mother, how much I should 
like to see how they make it! ” 

‘*T wish I could show you how it is, 
Charles, When I was a little girl, I 
used to watch the ants at their work; 
and | tried several times to open their 
nests that I might see them, but the 
earth falling in, prevented this, and 
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spoiled all their labor. I thought it 
was a pity to do this, and gave up my 
attempt. There is one kind of ants 
which build above ground; perhaps I 
may some day have an opportunity to 
show you one of their nests, or if I can- 
not do that, I will read you a descrip- 
tion of one.” 

‘‘ Thank you, dear mother, how glad 
I shall be to hear it, but I would much 
rather see one myself, and try to find 
out how they form it. Did they ever 
make their nests again, after you spoiled 
them? ” ° 

‘Yes, my son; and when I saw 
them laboring so hard to repair the 
mischief I had done, I could not wil- 
lingly disturb them again. I saw an 
ant which was endeavoring to clear out 
a nest I had spoiled, trying to carry a 
piece of dirt as large again as itself. It 
tumbled over with its load two or three 
times, but it would not give up, until 
the grain of earth was carried as far as 
itwished. They are the most persever- 
ing little creatures in the world. 

‘“*T have read an account of an ant 
that was watched by a soldier who had 
concealed himself in an old building, 
when escaping from his enemies. He 
saw it trying to carry a grain of corn 
larger than itself up a high wall; it fell 
sixty-nine times, and the seventieth it 
reached the top. He thought, then, 
that he might learn from this little insect 
what men might do by courage and 
perseverance. Is there nota little boy, 
who if he had been there, might have 


learned from this ant, to try again and 
again, and not give up so easily, when 
his mother asks him to fix his dissected 
map? 33 

‘‘You mean me, mother, I know you 
do,’ said Charles smiling. ‘‘ If I had 
persevered, like this little ant, I might 
have fixed it, without asking you to help 
me. Next time, I will think of the ant 
you read of, and try to do as that did.” 

‘*T hope so, my boy. It will give 
your parents great pleasure to see you 
striving to gain more patience and per- 
severance; for nothing good or great is 
ever done without these.”’ 

‘*What else have you read about 
ants, mother? ”’ 

‘*T have read a great many wonder- 
ful things about them, of their laying 
up food for winter, of their keeping 
other insects to supply them with nour- 
ishment, as we keep cows; of their 
battles, and a great deal more.”’ 

‘*Oh tell me all, mother, I should 
love so to hear about them.” 

‘* I cannot do so, now, my boy; but I 
will make you a promise, upon one con- 
dition.” 

‘‘ What will you promise me, mo- 
ther? ”’ 

‘** You know we are going to spend a 
month or two at grandfather’s, and that 
will be a fine place for us to look for 
ant-hills. There are many other in- 
sects worth noticing and reading about 
beside ants,—bees, spiders, gnats, ant- 
lions, and a great many more whose 
histories are as curious and entertairing 
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as your favorites. We will first pro- 
vide ourselves, before we leave town, 
with some books which treat of them. 
With the assistance of these, and what 
we can see in our rambles through the 
woods and fields, we shall, I hope, gain 
some knowledge of the natural history 
of insects.” 

‘*T wish the time was here, mother; 
when will we go? ” 

‘* But you have forgotten to ask the 
condition on which my promise was to 
be fulfilled.” 

‘* What is it, mother?—not a hard 
one, I hope.” 

‘*You have forgotten the soldier’s 
ant already, my boy; are you afraid it 
will require patience? said Mrs. Nor- 
wood smiling. The condition is, that 
you must first learn all you can from 
your own observation in our little gar- 
den. You must find out all you can by 
patient, close attention, before you come 
to me for information, This is the 
surest way of gaining knowledge; and 
one fact learned by this, is worth more 
than all I could tell or read to you. 
Observe every insect carefully, that 
will give you a chance to do so; see 
whether it makes honey from the flower, 
lives on the juices of the plant, or feeds 
on other insects. When. you have 
learned any thing new, come to me, 
and I will write it down for you; and 
we will then compare what you have 
seen, with what others have written. 
Will you promise me this? ”’ 

“I will try, mother. I hope I may 


succeed; but I would much rather hear 
any thing from you, than wait to find it 
out myself.”’ 

‘“‘T know it, my boy; and it is to 
cure the fault, that I have required this 
from you.”’ 

Charles Norwood was a boy of quick 
capacities, and he already began to 
exhibit the fault usually belonging to 
such minds—a want of patient atten- 
tion and a dislike. for any thing which 
required perseverance. His mother 
saw this, and judiciously endeavored to 
check it, before it became a settled 
habit of mind. She had early accus- 
tomed him to observe; before he could 
speak plainly, she directed his attention 
to every object around him, which could 
interest a child. In this she had suc- 
eeeded. He had a quickness of obser- 
vation which was a good foundation for 
future acquirement, and she now labor- 
ed to prevent him from forming his 
opinions too hastily. She wished him to 
acquire the habit of ‘‘ patient thought.” 

Mrs. Norwood was gratified to see 
how. manfully her little boy strove to 
fulfil the promise he made her. Unob- 
served by him, she would take her seat 
by the window which looked out upon 
the yard, and watch him as he followed 
the butterfly or the bee from flower to 
flower, or stood attentively regarding 
the aphis or the caterpillar. Sometimes 
he would run towards the house, as if 
he were coming to ask information from 
her, and then, as if recollecting himself, 
he would turn back, and patiently watch 
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LITTLE CHILDREN AS TEACHERS. 


the insect that had exciied his curiosity. 
She did not praise him for this victory 
over himself; but he knew from his 
mother’s smile of approbation, as she 
listened to his account of what he had 
seen, that he had pleased her; and this 
was more to him than flattery would 
have been from a less judicious mother. 
The time fixed on for their visit to 
the country was drawing near, and 
never was there a happier boy than 
Charles Norwood, when his mother 
called him one morning to get his hat 
and go with her, to look for the books 
she had promised to get for him; for 
he then knew she was satisfied with 
what he had done, and he could now 
look forward with certainty and delight 
to the time when she would fulfil her 
promise by making him acquainted with 
the interesting and wonderful history of 
insects. G. 





JUVENILE TEACHERS. 
From Robert Ramble’s Port Folio. 

The eagerness for instruction, among 
the Sandwich Islanders, is so great, that 
all the little boys in the school are, 
daily, during their play hours, in requi- 
sition as masters. ‘Three chiefs, men 
of magnificent stature and lofty bear- 
ing, came early one morning to obtain 
a kumu, or teacher. Thev could en- 
gage none but a child, six years of 
age, lisping over its spelling book. 
Finding, however, that he could tell 
his letters, and repeat his ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, one of them caught him up by the 
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arm, mounted the little fellow upon his 
own broad shoulder, and carried him 
off in triumph, exclaiming, ‘‘ This shall 
be my kumu! ” 

The lads themselves take great de- 
light in reciting their simple lessons to 
the older folks, and helping their fathers 
and mothers to say their A. B. C. It 
is beautiful to behold one of these little 
ones standing up amidst a ring of grown 
people, with the eyes of all waiting upon 
him, earnestly hearkening to his words, 
and repeating them from his lips, that 
they may impress both the sound and 
the import upon their memory. Nor is 
the implicit confidence with which they 
receive his instructions, delivered with 
the ingenuous gracefulness of boyhood, 
in its prime, the least interesting cir- 
cumstance connected with this ‘‘ new 
thing in the earth.” 

Did our Saviour set a child in the 
midst of his diciples to teach them how 
they must receive the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and shall He not, ‘‘ out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings,”’ here, 
both ordain strength, and perfect praise? 





Larce Neepte Facrory. There is 
a factory for making sewing needles at 
Aix la Chapelle, in Europe, which em- 
ploys 8,000 workmen. Many years 
ago it employed 15,000. 


A Jornr Snake, was lately killed in 
North Carolina. It was three feet in 
length, and separated into 14 or lo 
pieces; and these again into still smaller 
joints. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


[JuventLe Lyre. | 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professers in the Boston Academy of Music 
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Sleep, ba - by! sleep— Our cottage vale is deep ; The 
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2 
Sleep, baby! sleep— 
I would not, would not weep; 
The little lamb, he never cries, 
And bright and happy are his eyes. 
Sleep, baby! sleep. 


3 
Sleep, baby! sleep— 
Near where the woodbines creep,— 
Be always like the lamb, so mild, 
A sweet, and kind, and gentle child. 
Sleep, baby! sleep. 


4 
Sleep, baby! sleep— 
Thy rest shall angels keep: 
While on the grass the lamb shall feed, 
And never suffer want or need. 


Sleep. baby! sleep. 
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SAILOR. 
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The Court Martial. 


Tue Maepier, a small British schoon- 
ef, was once sent out to cruise along 
the coast of the island of Cuba, in 
search of a piratical vessel. The Mag- 
pie had reached, in safety, the place of 
destination, and nothing now remained 
for her to do, but to watch, and if pos- 
sible capture, the pirate. 

One night soon after her arrival, as 
Lieut. Smith, the commander, was in his 
cabin, the mate on deck, and the crew 


talking and telling stories, an event oc- 
Vol. 4. C 


See page 41. 


curred such as sometimes makes the 
stoutest sailors tremble. 

A small black cloud had been observ- 
ed to hang over the land, but no one 
thought it foretold any evil. They only 
supposed the land breeze was about to 
blow. But this cloud soon began to in- 
crease in size, and grow black, and hide 
the moon. Now it was that the mate 
began to be alarmed, and looking down 
the hatchway, he called to the lieuten- 
ant. “Mr. Smith,” said he, “I think: 
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the land breeze’ is coming off rather 
strong, sir; the clouds look very black.” 
“ Very well,” replied Lieut. Smith, “keep 
a good lookout. I shall be on deck in 
a@ moment. 

Scarcely had he said this, before a 
tremendous squall of wind seemed to 
burst from the cloud alongside the 
schooner; and it reached her before the 
mate could call the watch into activity. 
The vessel was taken unprepared, and 
Mr. Smith, as he put his foot upon 
the last step of the ladder, found his 
schooner upset, and he had scarcely 
time to reach the deck before she sunk 
to rise no more. 

The crew, amounting in all to twenty- 
four, happened luckily to be on deck, 
with the exception of two who were 
drowned in the schooner; and in one 
minute they found themselves struggling 
in the water—their home, their ship, 
and some of their companions, lost for 
ever. The wild cry for assistance from 
some, of surprise from others, and fear 
from all, seemed to drown the wind; 
for, as if sent by Providence to effect 
this single event, no sooner had the 
schooner sunk than the wind entirely 
ceased, and a calm came on. 

The boat on the booms of the schoon- 
er floated clear of the sinking vessel, 
and seemed prepared for their salvation ; 
but as the schooner sunk, it gave such a 
turn to the boat, that it was nearly up- 
set and half full of water. The schoon- 
er sunk at length, however, and the 


boat floated. 


The only ark of their safety was am- 
ply large enough to have saved the 
twenty-two men who instantly swam to 
her; but in the hurried exertion of 
eight or ten endeavouring to scramble 
in, all on one side, the balf-filled boat 
rolled over and over; some got across 
her keel, the others held on by her, and 
all were safe from drowning. 

Lieut. Smith, finding they could not 
be saved in this condition, ordered all 
the men to get off from the boat, then 
turn it over, and two of them bale out 
the water. They instantly obeyed, the 
boat was turned over, and the expedient 
was tried—but quite in vain; for no 
sooner had the two men begun to bale 
with a couple of hats, and the safety of 
the crew to appear probable, than one 
man declared he saw the fin of a shark. 

No language can convey the panic 
which seized the struggling seamen: a 
shark is at all times an object of horror 
to a sailor; and those who have seen 
the destructive jaws of these voracious 
fish, and their immense and almost in- 
credible power—their love of blood, and 
their bold daring to obtain it—can alone 
form an idea of the sensations produced 
to a swimmer by the cry of “a shark! 
a shark !” 

Every man now struggled to obtain a 
moment’s safety. Well they knew that 
one drop of blood would have been 
scented by the everlasting pilot-fish, the 
jackall of the shark; and that their des- 
truction was inevitable, if one only of 
these monsters should discover the rich 
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repast, or be led to its food by the little 
rapid hunter of its prey. 

All discipline was now unavailing, 
the boat again turned keel up: one man 
only gained his security, to be pushed 
from it by others; and thus their 
strength began to fail from long contin- 
ued exertion. 

As however the enemy so much 
dreaded did not make its appearance, 
Lieut. Smith once more urged them to 
endeavour to save themselves by the on- 
ly means left, that of the boat. But as 
he knew that he would only increase 
their alarm by endeavouring to persuade 
them that sharks did not abound in those 
parts, he used the wisest plan of desiring 
those who held on by the gunwale to 
keep splashing in the water with their 
legs, in order to frighten the monsters 
at which they were so alarmed. 

Once more had hope begun to dawn ; 
a little forbearance and a little obedi- 
ence, and they were safe. At this mo- 
ment, when those in the water urged 
their messmates in the boat to continue 
their baling, a noise was heard close to 
them, and about fifteen sharks came in 
amongst them. The panic was ten 
times more dreadful than before: the 
boat again was upset by the simultane- 
ous endeavour to escape the danger; 
and the twenty-two sailors were again 
devoted to destruction. 

At first the sharks did not seem incli- 
ned to seize their prey, but swam in a- 
mongst the men, playing in the water, 
sometimes leaping about and rubbing a- 
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gainst their vietims. This was of short 
duration—a loud shriek from one of the 
men announced his sudden pain: a 
shark had seized him by the leg and 
severed it entirely from the body. 

No sooner had the blood been tasted 
than the long-dreaded attack took place; 
another and another shriek proclaimed 
the loss of limbs; some were torn from 
the boat, to which they vainly endeav- 
oured to cling, and some, it was suppos- 
ed, sunk from fear alone. 

Mr. Smith even now, when of all 
horrible deaths the most horrible seem- 
ed to await him, gave his orders with 
clearness and coolness; and, to the hon- 
our of the poor departed crew, they 
were obeyed. Again the boat was 
righted, and again two men were in her. 

Incredible as it may appear, still how- 
ever it is true, that the voice of the offi- 
cer was heard amidst the danger; and 
the survivors actually, as before, clung 
to the gunwale, and kept the boat up- 
right. Mr. Smith himself held by the 
stern, and cheered and applauded his 
men. 

The sharks had tasted the blood, and 
were not to be driven from their feast; 
in one short moment, when Mr. Smith 
ceased splashing, as he looked into the 
boat to watch its progress, a shark seiz- 
ed both his legs, and bit them off just 
above the knees. Human nature was 
not strong enough to bear the immense 
pain without a groan, which was deep 
and audible. On hearing Lieut. Smith 
express his pain, and seeing him relin- 
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quish his hold to sink, two of the men 
grasped their dying officer, and placed 
him in the stern sheets. 

Even now in almost insupportable ag- 
ony, that gallant fellow forgot his own 
sufferings, and thought only on rescuing 
the remaining few from the untimely 
grave which awaited them: he told 
them again of their only hope, deplored 
their perilous state, and concluded with 
these words: “If any of you survive 
this fatal night, and return to Jamaica, 
tell the admiral that I was in search of 
the pirate when this lamentable occur- 
rence took place; tell him I[ hope I have 
always done my duty, and that [”——— 

Here the endeavour of some of the 
men to get into the boat, gave her a 
heel on one side; the men, who were 
supporting poor Smith, relinquished him 
for a moment, and he rolled overboard 
and was drowned. His last bubbling 
cry was soon lost amidst the shrieks of 
his former companions—he sunk to rise 
no more. 

With him died every hope: all but 
two of the crew gave way to loud exe- 
crations. Some, who had not been so 
seriously injured by the monsters of the 
deep, endeavoured to get upon the keel 
of the boat, which was again upset ; but 
worn out with excessive fatigue, and 
smarting under the keen pain, they 
gave up the chance of safety, and were 
either eaten immediately by the sharks, 
or, they threw themselves from their 
only support, and were drowned. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the 





Magpie was upset; it was calculated } 
the two survivors, that their companion 
had all died by nine. The shari 
seemed satisfied for the moment; ap 
they with gallant hearts resolved | 
profit by the precious time, in order | 
save themselves. They righted t 
boat, and one getting over the bows ar 
the other over the stern, they fow 
themselves, although nearly exhauste 
yet alive, and in comparative security 
they began the work of baling, a 
soon lightened the boat sufficiently n 
to be easily upset, when both sat doy 
to rest. 

The return of the sharks was the si 
nal for their return to labour. They 
racious monsters endeavoured to ups 
the boat; they swam by its side 
seeming anxiety for their prey, but,: 
ter waiting some time, they separate 
the two rescued seamen found ther 
selves free from their insatiable enem» 
and, by the blessing of God, saved. 

Tired as they were, they continu 
their labour until the boat was neal 
dry, when both lay down to rest. 
spite of the horrors they had witness 
they soon fell into a sound sleep,— 
day had dawned before they aw 
to horrible reflections, and apparent 
worse dangers. 

The sun rose clear and uncloud 
the cool calm of the night was follow 
by the sultry calm of the morning ; # 
heat and hunger, thirst and fatigi 
seemed to settle on the unfortunate m# 
rescued by Providence and their of 
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exertions from the jaws of a horrible 
death. ‘They awoke and looked at each 
other—the very gaze of despair was ap- 
palling: far as the eye could reach, no 
object could be discerned ; one smooth 
interminable plain, one endless ocean, 
one cloudless sky, and one burning sun, 
were all they had to gaze upon. 

The boat lay like the ark, in a world 
alone! ‘They had no oar, no mast, no 
sail—nothing but the bare planks and 
themselves, without provisions or wa- 
ter, food or raiment. They lay upon 
the calm ocean, hopeless, friendless, 
miserable. 

“Tis a bad business this, Tom,” said 
the man on the bow. “A very bad 
business indeed ; I think I am sorry I 
was not eaten by the sharks with the 
rest of the poor fellows, and then I 
should never have known the misery of 
this moment.” 

“T have been,” replied Jack, “in 
many a heavy squall before now ;_ but 
I never felt such a gale as this—no 
hope, Tom, none! Here we are, doom- 
ed to die of thirst and hunger !—noth- 
ing to eat, you know, Tom, nothing !” 


| The word “nothing” was repeated by 


Tom, who afterwards continued the 
conversation :— Well, boy, many’s the 
ship that passes through the Gulf of 
Florida, and which must come nearly 
within hail of us ; so that if we, or one 
of us, can but live a littlhe—and I dare 
say we can find food for one—why, 
then, you know, the whole story will be 
told, and that will be something.” 
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“ Food for one,” re-echoed the other, 
and advanced a little towards his only 
companion, with a look of savage de- 
termination. Both understood the allu- 
sion: there was no doubt but that they 
could have outlived the day without re- 
sorting to the last resource ; but they 
stood afraid of each other. If no ship 
passed them within four-and-twenty 
hours, it was evident that one would 
have been murdered to save the other ; 
but if they could exist four or five days 
they might possibly reach the western 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico. 

In all times of tribulation and danger, 
men turn their thoughts to God, and so- 
licit that support for which when in 
health and security they had omitted to 
pray. There is a delightful calm which 
generally comes over the mind of the 
most hardened after they have been in- 
duced to pray for support and forgive- 
ness ; and few there are who, having 
once experienced the consolations of re- 
ligion, totally abandon it afterwards. 

The man in the back part of the boat 
now fell upon his knees, and, lifting his 
clasped hands to heaven, silently began 
his prayer. His companion knelt down 
on the forepart of the boat; and thus, 
in silence, they prayed for support and 
a happy issue out of all their afflictions. 

It was now about half-past six in the 
morning: the, sun was beginning to 
prove its burning power, the sea was as 
smooth as a looking-glass ; and, saving 
now and then the slight cat’s-paw of air 
which ruffled the face of the water for 
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a few yards, all was calm and hushed. 
In vain they strained their eyes—in vain 
they turned from side to side to escape 
the burnin rays of the sun: they could 
not sleep, for that might have been the 
last of mortal repose. 

Once, they nearly quarrelled, but for- 
tunately the better feelings of humanity 
overcame the bitterness of despair. 
The foremost man had long complained 
of thirst, and had frequently dipped his 
hand into the water, and sucked the 
fluid ; this was hastily done, for all the 
horrors of the night were still before 
them, and not unfrequently the sharp 
fin of a shark was seen not very far 
from the boat. In the midst of the ex- 
cruciating torments of thirst, heightened 
by the salt water, and the irritable tem- 
per of the bowman, as he stamped his 
impatient foot against the bottom boards, 
and tore his hair, he suddenly stopped, 
and called out—‘A sail! there is a 
sail !” | 

The extravagance of joy was now 
equal to the former despair ; they jump- 
ed into each other’s arms—they laugh- 
ed, and cried together. It was a sail, 
a brig which had a light breeze aloft, 
and was steering exactly in their direc- 
tion. Every means of making a signal 
was resorted to: one stood upon the 
thwart and flung his jacket in the air, 
whilst the other, although the stranger 
was miles distant, endeavoured to hail 
her. Sometimes they hailed together, 
in order to produce a louder sound, and 
occasionally both stood up to make some 





signal. Their eyes were never off the 
brig: they thought no longer of the 
burning sun, or of hunger or of thirst. 

Whilst they stood watching in silence 
the approach of the brig, which slowly 
made her way through the water,—and 
at the very instant that they were assur- 
ing each other that they were seen, and 
that the vessel was purposely steered on 
the course she was keeping to reach 
them,—the whole fabric of hope was 
destroyed in a second; the brig kept 
away about three points, and began to 
make more sail. Then was it an aw- 
ful moment: their countenances sad- 
dened as they looked at each other; for 
in vain they hailed—in vain they threw 
their jackets in the air—it was evident 
they had never been seen, and that the 
brig was steering her proper course. 

It was after a long deep sigh from the 
man in the stern sheets, and after wi- 
ping away a stream of tears as he look- 
ed at the vessel, then about two miles 
and a half distant, that he broke into 
aloud lamentation on the utter hopeless- 
ness of their condition if they were not 
seen. 

In vain they declared that the brig 
had purposely altered her course to 
avoid them—in vain they pointed to a 
man going aloft, whom they could dis- 
tinctly see—and in vain they waved 
their jackets, and assisted the signal 
with speech. The time was slipping 
away, and if once they ‘got abaft the 
beam of the brig, every second would 
lessen the chance of being seen; be- 
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sides, the sea-breeze might come down, 
and then she would be far away, and 
beyond all hope in a quarter of an hour. 

Now was it that the man who had 
been so loudly lamenting his fate seem- 
ed suddenly inspired with fresh hope 
and courage; he looked attentively at 
the brig, then at his companion, and 
said, “I’m determined I'll do it, or we 
are lost !” 

“ Do what 2” said his shipmate. 

“ Though,” said the first man, “ it’s 
no trifle to do, after what we have seen 
and known, yet I will try, for if she 
passes us, what can we do? I tell you, 
Jack, I’ll swim to her: if I get safe to 
her, you are saved ; if not, why I shall 
die without adding, perhaps, murder to 
my crimes.” 

“ What! jump overboard and leave 
me all alone!” replied his companion : 
“look, look at that shark, which has 
followed us all night—why it is only 
waiting for you to get into the water to 
swallow you, as it did perhaps half of 
our messmates: no, no, wait—do wait 
perhaps another vessel may come ;_ be- 
sides I can’t swim half the distance, 
and I should be afraid to remain be- 
hind: think, Tom—only think of the 
sharks, and of last night.” 

This appeal staggered the determina- 
tion of the gallant fellow. There, about 
twenty yards from the boat, was the fin 
of a shark, and now and then another 
and another might be seen: he looked at 
his enemies, and then at himself. Cer- 
tain death awaited him in the boat, per- 


haps heightened by crime: a chance of 
death awaited him in the sea; but there 
was hope to buoy him up—the time 
was flying, the breeze had begun to 
freshen a little, the brig was fast ad- 
vancing, and hope was every minute 
growing less. 

“ Well,” said he, “ Jack, it comes to 
this, you see, that if we wait we must 
die,—if I get to the brig we may be 
saved. If the sharks should take me, 
and you live to get back again, you 
know where to remember me. [ say, 
Jack, it’s no use being frightened to 
death, when we can but die : come, give 
us your hand. I'll do it, if itis to be 
done. Good bye:—now, if you see 
those sharks in chase of me, splash or 
make some noise to frighten them, but 
don’t tell me you see them coming. 
Another shake of the hand—God bless 
you, Jack! keep your eye upon me, and 
make signals to the brig. Then falling 
on his knees, and saying, “God pre 
tect me !” he jumped overboard with as 
much calmness as if he was only bath- 
ing. 

No sooner had he begun to strike out 
in the direction he intended, than his 
companion turned towards the sharks. 
The fins had disappeared, and it was 
evident they had heard the splash, and 
would soon follow their prey. 

It is hard to say who suffered the 
most anxiety. The one left in the boat 
cheered his companion, looked at the 
brig, and kept waving his jacket—then 
turned to watch the sharks. His hor- 
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ror may be imagined, when he saw 
three of these terrific monsters swim 
past the boat, exactly in the direction of 
his companion. He splashed his jacket 
in the water, to scare them away, but 
they slowly pursued their course. 

The man swam well and strongly. 
There was no doubt he would pass 
within hail of the brig, provided the 
sharks did not interfere; and he, know- 
ing that they would not be long in fol- 
lowing him, kept kicking the water, and 
splashing, as he swam. 

There is no fish more cowardly, and 
yet more desperately savage, than a 
shark ; I have seen one harpooned twice 
with a hook in its jaws, and come again 
to a fresh bait; yet will they suffer 
themselves to be scared by the smallest 
noise, and hardly ever take their prey 
without it is quite still. Generally 
speaking, any place surrounded by rocks 
where the surf breaks, although there 


‘be a passage for a ship, will be secure 


from sharks. 

It was not until a great distance had 
been accomplished, that the swimmer 
became apprised of his danger, and saw 
by his side one of the terrific creatures : 
still however, he bravely swam and 
kicked ; his-mind was made up for the 
worst, and he had little hope of success. 

He was now close enough to the brig, 
to hope his voice might be heard; but 
he hailed and hailed in vain—not a soul 
was to be seen on deck: the man who 
steered was too intent upon his avoca- 
tion to listen to the call of mercy. The 





brig passed, and the swimmer was every 
second getting farther in the distance : 
every hope was gone, not a ray of that 
bright divinity remained : the fatigue 
had nearly exhausted him, and the 
sharks only waited for the first quiet 
moment to swallow their victim. 

It was in vain he thought of return- 
ing towards the boat, for he never could 
have reached her, and his companion 
had no means of assisting him. In the 
act of offering up his last prayer, ere he 
made up his mind to float and be eaten, 
he saw a man look over the quarter of 
the brig. He raised both his hands, 
jumped up in the water, and, by the sin- 
gularity of his motions, fortunately at- 
tracted notice. 

A telescope soon made clear the ob- 
ject: the brig was hove-to, a boat sent, 
and the man saved. The attention of 
the crew was then awakened to the 
Magpie’s boat; she was soon alongside ; 
and thus, through the bold exertions of 
as gallant a fellow as ever breathed, 
both were rescued from their perilous 
situation. 

At first the dreadful tale was discred- 
ited; and the American captain rather 
fancied the addition to his crew to be 
two pirates, who had, to avoid a surer 
death, put to sea in an oarless, mastless, 
and sailless boat. They were landed at 
the Havanna, and then conveyed to 
Port-Royal in the first man-of-war. 

Such were the sufferings and the 
deaths of the crew of the unfortunate 
Magpie; and these facts were related to 
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the officers composing the court-mar- 
tial which sat upon the two remaining 
men. 

The story was told with unaffected 
modesty ; and he who had so generous- 
ly risked his life to save his messmate, 
could not be prevailed upon to tell that 
part which solely related to himself ; 
but when the truth was out, and his 
messmate had done ample justice to the 
heroic act, they both burst into tears in 
the court, and ran into each other’s 
arms. 

There was not a man in that court, 
either as captain or crew, who did not 
show how quickly the feelings of sailors 
can be touched, and how alive they are 
to recording a generous and manly act. 

The survivors were both strongly rec- 
ommended for promotion; and the rec- 
ommendation was not in vain—In a few 
short months these two men gained the 
confidence and esteem of their com- 
manding officers, who found them so- 
ber, attentive, and alert in doing their 
duties; and thus it sometimes happens 
that the most unfortunate circumstances 
are the road to promotion. 





THE LADY-BUG AND THE ANT. 


The Lady-Bug sat in the rose’s heart, 
And smil’d with pride and scorn, 

As she saw a plain-drest Ant go by, 
With a heavy grain of corn,— 

So, she drew the curtains of damask round, 
And adjusted her silken vest, 
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Making her glass of a drop of dew 
That lay in the rose’s breast. 


Then she laugh'd so loud, that the Ant look’d 
up, 
And seeing her haughty face, 
Took no more notice, but travell’d on 
At the same industrious pace :— 
But a sudden blast of Autumn came, 
And rudely swept the ground, 
And down the rose with the Lady-Bug bent, 
And scatter’d its leaves around. 


Then the houseless Lady was much amaz’d, 
For she knew not where to go, 
And hoarse November's early blast 
Had brought with it rain and snow ; 
Her wings were chill’d and her feet were cold, 
And she wish’d for the Ant’s warm cell, 
And what she did, in the wintry storm, 
I’m sure I cannot tell. 


But the careful Ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side, 

She taught them all, like herself to toil, 
Nor mind the sneer of pride :— 

And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk, 

It was wiser to work and improve my time, 
Than be idle and dress in silk. 

L. H. S$. 





LETTER FROM LITTLE CHARLES. 


Shoal Creek, near Cambridge, Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, 
My dear Mr. Parley, 


I am a little boy just five years old, 
one of the subscribers to your Magazine. 
I like it very much, and I want to take 
it as long as you will send it to me. I 
can read all the pretty things you pub- 
lish in it, and I love very much to get 
the poetry by heart. I know the “ Little 
Sailor Boy” all through. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


I live-a great way from Boston, 
down here in Maryland; but the steam- 
boats go so fast now, that I could get 
there in two or three days; and when 
I am a man, I think I shall go to Boston 
and try to find out where you live. I 
read a letter in your Magazine from a 
boy who went to Boston to see you, but 
could not find your house, and no one 
could tell him where it was. 1 should 
think all the little boys in Boston would 
know your house. If I was there I 
would go to see you as often as you 
would let me. I should love to hear 
you tell pretty stories Mr. Parley, while 
I combed the good old wig that carried 
you such a nice journey round the world. 
But, I forgot—the old wig was burnt 
up. 
O, Mr. Parley, that puts me in mind 
of a dream I had last summer, when 
the trees were in blossom. I dreamed 
] was standing on the green lawn before 
our door, and the sun was shining 
brightly, and the birds were singing, and 
the flowers were bursting their pretty 
buds, and every thing looked so smiling 
and gay that I felt quite happy, and I 
thought I had a cherry blossom in my 
hand, and was counting its white leaves, 
when a little gentle breeze came sweep- 
ing by, and the blossom jumped away 
from me and turned into a balloon, 
(wasn’t that strange, Mr. Parley,) and 
away it sailed on the wings of the wind 
just like a little white bird, and I watch- 
ed it till it sailed out of sight in the 
bright blue sky: and then I woke. I 
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was very sorry I could not go with it, 
when it bounded so lightly and beauti- 
fully.—And I tried to go to sleep that I 
might dream it over again, but I could 
not. 

But I had almost forgot what I want- 
ed to ask you about.—You know when 
the English people wanted to take away 
our country a great while ago, they 
had two or three battles near Boston. I 
have often looked at the picture of Bun- 
ker Hill, which hangs up in our littie 
dining room, and thought I should love 
to go there, and see the place where so 
many brave men fought.—Now as that 
is very near Boston, Mr. Parley, I sup- 
pose you know all about it, and as I un- 
derstand what I read in your Magazines 
better than any other book, I wish you 
would write me a letter about it, some 
of these days, when you get time. 
—Will you not do so? 

I am afraid you are tired of this very 
long letter now, but I will write to you 
again soon, if you will let me, as I have 
a great many things to ask you about.— 
Good bye, sir;—all my little brothers 
and sisters join me in wishing you, my 
dear sir, a merry Christmas. 

Your little friend, CHARLEs. 





Keep no more cats than will catch 
mice. 


Life is half spent before we know 


what it is. 


Light supper makes long life. 
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THOMAS AND HIS DOG CASAR. 





THOMAS AND HIS DOG CAESAR. 


My readers will recollect, I dare say, 
about Thomas and his dog Cesar ;— 
how Thoraas harnessed the poor dog to 
a chair and made him draw him. The 
story is in the second volume of the 
Magazine, at page 408; and is worth 
reading over again. 

Thomas, you will find, was rather 
more anxious to display his whip and 
smack it, than was very pleasing to the 
dog. So that at length growing furi- 
ous, he ran off with Thomas, and 
plunged him into a large horse pond : 
for Cesar was a water dog, and was ac- 
customed to dive into the pond. It hap- 
pened that the water was not deep 
enough to drown any body, but it was 
not a very pleasant excursion ; 
Thomas was greatly ridiculed for it. 

The picture represents Thomas and 
his dog. The latter is steering for the 


and 


pond as fast he can; and Thomas vain- 
ly trying to hold him. But you will 
better understand the matter if you 
turn to the story in Vol. II. and read it 
for yourselves. Ep. 





VALENTINE’S DAY. 


This comes on the fourteenth day of 
February ; and is kept by some of the 


eastern people, because Valentine, a Ro- 
man bishop is said to have been be- 
headed on this day, A.D. 271. 

A superstitious notion prevails in 
some parts of the world, that on this 
day, the birds choose their mates. It is 
probably from this circumstance, that 
the eastern custom arose, among young 
people, of choosing their Valentines,— 
that is their particular friends for the 
year,—on the 14th of February. 





























ABOUT DIVING BELLS. 


MORE ABOUT DIVING BELLS. 


Father. I told you, last evening, 
that by means of diving bells the prop- 
erty lost in vessels is sometimes saved 
from the depths of the ocean. But I 
might have told you that these bells are 
also useful in pearl and coral fishing. 

Emma. Do not sad accidents some- 
times occur, in pursuing this business ? 

Father. There are very few kinds 
of business, my dear, however simple 
they may be, the exercise of which is 
not attended with more or less danger, 
unless people are careful. But, with 
proper care, accidents would seldom, if 
ever, happen. I will however relate to 
you a sad accident that occurred near 
the coast of Ireland, to a Mr. Spalding 
and an assistant, who went down in a 
diving bell, to view the wreck of an 
East India vessel. 

They had been down twice, but on 
descending the third time they remain- 
ed about an hour under water, and had 
two barrels of air sent down to them. 
But the signals from below not being 
again repeated, after a certain time 
they were drawn up by the people, and 
both were found dead. This accident 
happened by means of the twisting of 
some ropes, which prevented the unfor- 
tunate sufferers from making known 
their wants to their companions. 

Another anecdote I also will relate. 
A Mr. Day of Plymouth perished in 
a bell of his own construction, in which, 
for a wager, he was to have continued 
12 hours at the depth of 100 feet in the 
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water. Dr. Darwin, in his Botanic Gar- 
den, refers to the two men I have men- 
tioned in the following manner : 


‘Mingling in death the brave and good be- 
hold, 


With slaves to glory, and with slaves to gold. 
Shrined in the deep shall Day and Spalding 
mourn, 
Each in his treacherous bell, sepulchral urn !”” 
Charles. Did not these accidents put 
an end to experiments with diving bells ? 
Father. No. On the contrary, they 
led to improvements in the structure 
and use of the machines. At length, 
Mr. Adam Walker, a very ingenious 
man, invented a diving machine of a 
very different construction from any 
which had been made before his time ; 
of which here is a very correct repre- 
sentation. 
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The machine is of the shape, as you 
see, of a conical tube, just sufficiently 
large for one man. The bells at the 
bottom are lead, sufficiently heavy to 
make it sink of itself. A bended metal 
tube, adc, is attached to the outside of 
a machine, with a stop-cock a, and a 
flexible leathern tube to the other end ¢. 
This tube is connected with a forcing 
pump, d, which abundantly supplies the 
diver with fresh air. 

Emma. Can he move about with the 
machine ? 

Father. O, yes, with perfect ease ; 
for the pressure of the water being 
equal on all sides, he meets with very 
little resistance; and the ropes and 
leathern tube being flexible, he can, 
with the machine over his head, walk 
about several yards, in a perpendicular 
posture ; and thus having a more ready 
access to pieces of the wreck, than in a 
large heavy bell, he can easily fasten 
ropes to them, and perform any sort of 
business nearly as well as on dry land. 

The following anecdote, while it in- 
structs, will also entertain our young 
readers. 

As the diver, in one of these bells 
has plenty of air, Mr. Walker thought 
a candle might be supported in one of 
them, so that he could descend by night. 
Accordingly he made the experiment, 
and presently found himself surrounded 
by fishes, some of them very large, and 
many of them such as he had never 
seen before. They sported about the 
bell, and even smelt of his legs as they 


ABOUT THE AIR GUN. 


hung in the water. This rather alarm- 
ed him, for he was not sure but some of 
the larger ones might take a fancy to 
him; he therefore rang his bell to be 
taken up; but the fish, in their good na- 
ture, before they bid him good night, ac- 
companied him quite to the surface of 
the water. 

But enough for this evening. At our 
next conversation, I will tell you about 
the AIR GUN. Ep. 





ABOUT THE AIR GUN. 


Emma. What is an air gun, father? 

Father. The air gun is an instru- 
ment, the effects of which depend upon 
the elasticity and compression of the 
air. 

Emma. Is it used for the same pur- 
poses as common guns ? 

Father. An air gun can be made to 
answer all the purposes of a musket or 
fowling piece. Bullets discharged from 
them will kill animals at the distance 
of 50 or 60 yards. But they make no 
report, and on account of the great mis- 
chief they are capable of doing, without 
much chance of discovery, they are re- 
garded as unlawful. They ought to be 
found no where but among the appara- 
tus of the natural philosopher, to be used 
in experiments. 

Charles. Can you show us how an 
air gun is constructed, father ? 

Father. It was formerly a very com- 
plex machine, but it is now very simple. 
Here is one of the more common kind. 
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ABOUT JUVENILE LIBRARIES. 


Emma. It looks very much like 
the common musket, with the addition 


_ of that round ball c. 


Father. That ball is hollow, my 
daughter; and contains condensed air, 
which is forced into it by means of a 
syringe, and then screwed to the barrel 
of the gun. Then, to the ball, there is 
fixed a valve opening inwards, and 
when the leaden bullet is rammed down, 
the trigger is pulled back, which forces 
the hook 4 upon the pin connected with 
the valve, and liberates a portion of the 
condensed air;—this rushing through 
a hole in the lock, into the barrel, will 
impel the bullet to a great distance. 

Charles. Does all the air escape at 
once ? 

Father. No; for if the gun is well 
made the copper ball will contain enough 
for 15 or 20 separate charges. So 
that one of these guns may be made to 
do more execution in a given time than 
a fowling piece. 

Charles. Does not the strength of 
the charges diminish each time ? 

Father. Certainly ; because the con- 
densation becomes less upon the loss of 
every portion of air, so that after a few 
discharges the bullet will be projected 
only a short distance. To remedy this 
inconvenience, however, you might carry 








a spare ball or two, ready filled with 
condensed air, in your pocket, to screw 
on when the other was nearly exhaust- 
ed. Formerly this kind of instrument 
was attached to gentlemen’s walking 
sticks 


Charles. 
gun. 
Father. I dare say you would; but 
you cannot be gratified in your wishes 
at present. They are too dangerous for 
boys to have. Ep. 


I should like to have an air 





JUVENILE LIBRARIES. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Mr. Editor, 

I observed in your last number, an 
account of what some boys did in Prov- 
idence, in Rhode Island; and it occur- 
red to me that I would tell you what 
some boys once did in Wolcott, a small 
town in Connecticut. 

It was about forty years ago; 
and there was, at that time, no Post Of- 
fice in the town, nor any public roads ; 
and very few of the people in the place 
read any newspapers. And as for 
books, there were very few indeed. 
There was, indeed, the remnant of an 
old library in the town; but what books 
it contained were of such a character 
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that very few people, especially the 
young, cared much about them. 

There were two boys however in 
one neighbourhood, who were great 
readers. ‘They had acquired a thirst 
for reading by hearing’ their mothers, 
while they were very young, tell them 
over and over the stories they had found 
in books. ‘These boys, after borrowing 
and perusing all the books they could 
find for two or three miles round, at last 
resolved to form a library. This was 
rather a singular plan; for how were 
they to obtain money to purchase the 
books? Parents were not so willing 
then, as they often are now, to give 
their children money to buy books 
with. 

Well, they went to work, and formed a 
society, and prepared a Constitution, and 
made Laws, and appointed their officers. 
I wish I had their Constitution to insert 
here, for it would be quite a curiosity. 
They had no aid from their parents, or 
any of their adult friends; and they 
were not more than twelve or fourteen 
years of age. 

About seven, I think, joined the asso- 
ciation. They agreed to pay 17 cents 
a year, each. Three of them contribut- 
ed their share, but the others neglected 
to pay theirs. They were called on 
again and again ; but they never attend- 
ed to it. At last a book was bought 
with the 50 cents which had been al- 
ready contributed; and it was drawn 
and read by all the paying members. 

What was to be done next?’ They 
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had no more money to spare,—indeed 
they had not bound themselves to pay 
but once a year—and nobody would 
join them. The truth is they did noth- 
ing more. The library run down. 
One of the members bought out the 
rights of the others, and there the mat- 
ter ended. 

Did I say the matter ended here? I 
ought not to say somuch. The library 
ended, it is true ; but not the spirit that 
formed it. One of the three boys that 
contributed to it has since died, but the 
other two were not at all discouraged in 
their pursuit after knowledge. They 
continued to read and study till they 
both became teachers of much eminence, 
and were both able to form, with their 
own money, libraries for their pupils. 
They also purchased good libraries of 
their own. They have now, | suppose, 
more books than were possessed in the 
whole town at the time of their forming 
the library ;—I mean, except the Bible, 
and Psalm and Hymn books, and Schooi 
books! One of them has also been 
greatly instrumental, since that time, in 
forming a town library and a library for 
a Sabbath School. Yours, 


A Frrenp oF CHILDREN. 





A LESSON IN LATIN. 


Ramus means a bough, 
Baculum a staff ; 

Vacca means a cow, 
Vitulus a calf. 
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THE PRISONER BIRD. — SINGING. 48 


THE PRISONER BIRD. 


There you are in your cage, 
Up in the green tree, 
Looking as sad 
As a bird can be ; 


Gazing all day, 

At your friends that fly, 
With a merry song, 

From earth to sky. 


The bright butterflies, 
And the beetles and bees, 
Spread out their light wings, 
And soar where they please ; 


But there you sit 
With a folded wing 
And a broken heart, 
Though you strive to sing. 


Might I open you prison, 
And bid you go,— 

And build you a nest, 
As you used to do, 


And hear you pouring 
The song of the free,— 
*Twould be a great pleasure, 
Sweet bird! to me. L. H. S. 





EIGHTH LESSON IN SINGING. 


RHYTHM. 


31. We might now proceed to give 
eighth and sixteenth relatives; but our 
limits will not permit us to enter into a 
very minute detail of the elementary prin- 
ciples of music. Those who wish to pur- 
sue the subject, and understand it thor- 
oughly, must procure and study those 
works which have been prepared for 


them. We have already often mention- 
ed Mr. Mason’s Manual of Instruction. 
32. We close this department by giv- 
ing our readers the principal terms for 
indicating the movement, or comparative 
slowness or quickness of the time. 
33. There are three principal degrees 
of time. 
1. Slow time, three grades. 
1. Adagio Molto, ; very slow. 
2. Adagio, or 
Longo ; 
3. Longhetto, somewhat slow 
2. Middle time, three grades. 
1. Moderato ; moderate. 
2. Andante ; little slow. 
3. Andantino; rather quicker than 
Andante. 


3. Quick time, five grades. 
1. Allegretto ; a little quick. 
2. Allegro; brisk, lively. 
3. Allegro Molto; very lively. 
4. Presto; very quick indeed. 
5. Prestissimo; quickest of all, 
quick as possible. 

33. Other terms are sometimes used, 
but these are the most common, and are 
quite sufficient at present. 

Note. Although the whole subject 
of Rhythm is here brought into eight 
chapters, it is not to be supposed that 
it can be learnt in this number of les- 
sons—far from this; it takes years of 
careful practice to become even tolera- 
bly expert in the practice of this depart. 
ment. | 


End of the first department, or Rhythm. 
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CATCHING AN ALLIGATOR. 


The following story was written by a British officer, who resided many years in the West 


Indies, and in South America. 


We are not in general very fond of stories which relate to ta 


king the lives of animals; but the following account shows, so clearly, many traits in the 
character of that ferocious animal the alligator, that we cannot refrain from inserting it. Be- 
sides this, the engraving which accompanies it, is very beautiful, and the story is necessary in 
order to help my young readers to understand its whole meaning.] 


Tue night set in quite dark immedi- 
ately after sunset, and my friend Yan 
now told me that he had placed his bait 
in the little pool in which [ had seen 
the cayman, or alligator, and that by the 
morning he hoped to have secured it. 


I had seen his hook before he placed 
Vol. 4. D 


it, and a most clumsy contrivance it ap- 
peared to me, consisting of three prongs, 
cut from the branches of a hard-wood 
tree, sharpened at the points, which 
were as thick as my finger. These 
were tied firmly together with the silk- 
grass, and strongly attached to a thick: 
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eord of the same material, which, he in- 
formed me, was fastened round a tree. 
I begged him to take me just to see 


‘the manner in which it was placed; and 


he consented to do so, provided I would 
not speak or make the least noise. I 
found the bait hanging within a few 


inches of the water, supported by a 


small branch of a tree, stretching over 
the pool, across which the rope had 
been drawn, and fastened round the 
the stump of another, which might have 
defied the strength of an elephant to 
wrench it from the earth. 

The moon, now just rising, shed her 
pale light over the waters, and the even- 
ing breeze springing up, began to agi- 
tate the waving branches. The weight 
of the bait caused the branch to swing 
in such a manner, that in its descent it 
sometimes touched the surface of the 
water. ‘“ Massa,” exclaimed Yan, “ it’s 
good!” and, seizing me by the arm, he 
hauled me away, and said he would 
eome and inform me as soon as the cay- 
man was hooked. 

On returning I found that all my 
friends had retired to their hammocks, 
and, tumbling into mine with my clothes 
on, to be prepared for the alligator, I 
continued lying on the watch for the 
first three hours, when my eyelids yield- 
ed to the power of sleep. 

How long I had been wrapt in_re- 
freshing slumber I know not, when a 
violent shake of my hammock awoke 
me. ‘“ Massa, me hab him !” exclaim- 
ed Yan who was standing at my side. 


Immediately springing from my ham- 
mock, and waking the governor, I in- 
formed him and all our other friends 
that the cayman was hooked, and in a 
moment they were ready to see him 
hauled from the river. 

As we scrambled through the woods 
to the cayman’s deep pool, we saw the 
sun just appearing in the east ; and on 
reaching it I observed that the rope had 
been pulled off the branch, and that the 
bait and hook had both disappeared 
under water. 

Our whole party of Whites, with 
nearly forty coloured persons, now drew 
up on the bank, preparatory to hauling 
the animal from the water. It was de- 
termined that Yan, who had hooked it, 
should direct the arrangements for put- 
ting this cruel animal to death. 

For this purpose he placed five of his 
countrymen close to the water, with 
orders to throw an arrow into it, as op- 
portunity should offer, on its appearing 
above the surface. Five others were 
placed further in the rear, to salute it 
on touching land, and three more, with 
heavy hard-wood clubs, were to dispatch 
it when drawn out of the water. We 
were desired not to fire unless it should 
break its cord and attempt to escape. 

Six stout young men now began 
hauling at the cord, and shortly after- 
wards the snout of the alligator appear- 
ed above the water; the whole head 
followed, then the breast and fore-legs 
were seen, as it struggled most desperate- 
ly to get back again into its own ele- 
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ment. Loud sighs, which might have 
been heard a mile off, were the only 
noise it made. At length the hind 
legs and long tail were visible; the 
latter it used in a most furious manner, 
dashing the water over us all as we sur- 
rounded the spot. : 

The five young natives who were 
placed close to the water took every op- 
portunity, as the animal appeared above 
it, of throwing an arrow into the softest 
part of its body, which was underneath, 
about the neck and belly. Loud and 
furious hisses, or almost sighs, issued 
from its mouth, which it every now and 
then opened to an enormous extent, and 
closed again with a sound like the 
slamming of a door. 

The whole body was now on dry 
land, and I have never, either before or 
since, beheld such a horrid monster. 
The six coloured men pulled with all 
their might, having turned the rope once 
round a tree, to which they were thus 
hauling the creature up, in order to pre- 
vent its running at any of the party; 
and the men, who were placed to shoot 
it on shore, now threw their arrows into 
its sides, which were swelled out to an 
enormous size. 

The wounds it had already received, 
aad the consequent loss of blood, had by 
this time rendered its resistance less 
powerful, and they succeeded in drag- 
ging it with its snout élose up to the tree, 
and immediately out sprang the three 
elub-men. ‘Two of them began batter- 
ing the skull of the animal, and one 


CATCHING AN ALLIGATOR. 


attacked it on the back, just about the 
loins, and soon deprived it of life. It 
expanded its paws, and died. 

I thought of Lockman’s witty observa- 
tion, “ The elephant caught in a pit, 
said to itself, let me but once get out, 
and I will never be here again.” 
“Now,” said I, “this poor animal, in- 
stead of agreeing with the elephant, 
would give the world to be in the pit 
again.” 

This creature measured fifteen feet 
and a half from the point of its nose to 
the tip of its tail. Its back, which ap- 
peared to me impenetrable to a musket- 
ball, was of a dark greenish colour. 
The covering of its sides and belly was 
not nearly so strong, and could not even 
resist an arrow. ‘The teeth are all pla- 
ced for snatching ; and, perhaps, no an- 
imal bears such decided marks of cruel- 
ty as the alligator: he is, therefore, a 
terror to all the human and brute inhab- 
itants of the borders of large rivers in 
this country. 





TO OUR YOUNG FEMALE READERS. 


A lady over 81 years of age, who 
lives in Barnstable County in Mass. has 
lately spun, in 9 weeks, 146 skeins of 
stocking yarn of superior quality; which 
is more than 16 skeins a week ; or al- 
most 3aday. This, says the Barnsta- 
ble Journal, is an example worthy the 
notice of some of the young misses of 
the present time. 
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STORY OF LOUiISA. 


Lovisa seemed born to misfortune. 
Her mother had a large family of chil- 
dren to support, and nobody to assist 
her in supporting them ; for her intem- 
perate husband had run away and left 
her; and in going, had taken all his 
property with him. But she did the 
best she could ;—and who can do more ? 

Though exceedingly poor, Louisa’s 
mother was industrious ; and she early 
accustomed her children to industry. 
Her three sons, one by one, as they be- 
came old enough, went to places where 
they could be well brought up, and 
taught useful labor ; and so did all the 
daughters but Louisa. She seemed too 


young to go abroad for this purpose, at 
present. 


I ought to have told you sooner, that 
her mother was a very feeble woman. 
Had her health been firm, she could 
have got along much better. 

Louisa had now become twelve years 
of age. She was able to earn her liv- 
ing, but her mother had very little for 
her to do; and she one day proposed to 
Leuisa to live at Mr. Richardson’s. 
Louisa, who had never before thought 
of leaving her mother, could not refrain 
from tears. Mr. Riclrardson’s was a 
.fine place for her; they wanted just 
such a girl as Louisa, and would 
treat her kindly ; this she did not doubt ; 
— but home was as dear to her as it is 
to all other children. Nor was it with- 
- out pain to her mother that she propos- 
ed to let her go there; for it would 


leave her entirely alone. But she 
thought chiefly of Louisa’s good, and 
less of her own convenience, and even 
of her own happiness. At last Louisa 
consented to go. 

For the first two or three weeks, she 
was a little homesick, but she finally 
got over this; and became very happy 
at Mr. R’s. True, she had a great deal 
of hard “ house work” to do; but this 
made her healthy, and prepared her for 
the future. 

She lived with Mr. R. nearly two 
years. He would have kept her longer, 
—for the whole family were pleased 
with her industry, good temper, and 
cheerful kindness—but Mr. R.’s eldest 
daughter had now become more than 
eleven years of age, and the youngest 
was nine ; and though they went to the 
village school, they were able to help 
their mother so much out of school 
hours, that Louisa could very well be 
spared. Besides, Mrs. R.’s health, 
which had formerly been bad, was now 
greatly improved. Mrs. R. was not one 
of those persons who get rid of all the 
work of the family that they can, and 
to save their own hands and those of 
their daughters from being soiled, em- 
ploy as much hired help as possible. 
Quite the contrary. She and _ her 
daughters did all in their power, with- 
out injury to their health, and she only 
employed others when she was con- 
PELLED to do so. 

But Louisa met with no difficulty of 
finding a new place. Half a dozen good 
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families, who had heard that she expect- 
ed to leave Mr. R.’s, already wanted 
her. In short, she had acquired a good 
reputation ; and the boy or the girl who 
has this, has a fortune already made. 

It would render my story quite too 
long, if I should tell you Louisa’s whole 
history—how she went from place to 
place, how hard she worked, how much 
she helped her mother, &c. For she was 
now sixteen; and she not only earned 
her board, but received a small compen- 
sation weekly, besides; and what she 
could possibly spare, she sent to her 
mother. 

There is one thing more about her, 
however, which is worth mentioning. 
It had been impossible for her mother to 
send her to school as much as would 
have been desirable; and though she 
could read a .ittle, she was rather igno- 
rant. But she resolved not to remain 
so. Accordingly she procured a place 
to board, not far from the school house, 
ina neat and pleasant country village, 
and went to school several months. 
Her conduct here also was good, and 
her progress in study very great. I 
well remember how faithfully she appli- 
ed herself to her studies, for she attend- 
ed the same school that I did; and ma- 
ny an example of good and obedient 
conduct did Louisa set me, which | 
have not yet forgotten. 

When the term for which Louisa had 
proposed to attend school had expired, 
she was again employed in respectable 
families, in doing “ household work.” 
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She continued in this business for many 
years ; I believe till she was nearly 
thirty years of age. 

Some young persons, who read this, 
and who think it disgraceful not to be 
married very young, may possibly think 
that Louisa’s ruddy countenance and 
rough-looking hands did not secure her 
very many admirers. And indeed I do 
not suppose that those young gentlemen 
— if it is proper to call them gentlemen— 
who prefer pale faces and delicate hands, 
and laugh at those who make their 
hands rough with hard work, were very 
well pleased with Louisa. But they 
were as well pleased with her as she 
was with them; for a dandy was an ob- 
ject of her utter abhorrence. She vab 
ued most, plain good sense, a plain but 
neat dress, and a cheerful and kind beha- 
viour. It was no recommendation of a 
young gentleman, to her, that he could 
smoke cigars, drink wine, play at cards, 
swear a little now and then, and per- 
form a thousand dandy tricks. 

Louisa had friends, however, both 
old and young; and though her hands 
were rough, and her dress and habits 
plain, several young gentlemen of great 
worth sought her in marriage. 

At last she became attached to Mr. 
Carlton. He was a young man who 
had been bred to plain habits and hard 
labor; and who, like Louisa, was sELF 
EDUCATED:—I mean by this, that he had 
made himself what he was chiefly by 
his own exertion. He was poor, it is 
true; but he had a good trade, and was 




















an excellent workman. In short, they 
soon married, and settled in life, and 
lived together long and happily. 

I said they lived together tone. It is 
true they are not yet fifty years old, but 
they have in some points of view lived 
a great while. Those persons may be 
said to live long, who live but a few 
years, if they spend their time in doing 
good. And it is in this way that Mr. 
Carlton and his wife have spent the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, and are like- 
ly to spend the twenty-five years to come. 

Shall I tell you what they have done ? 
To say that they have become rich by 
their industry, though it is very true, 
would not prove any thing in their fa- 
vor, fer bad people sometimes get rich. 
But to say that they have set an exam- 
ple of industry and of every virtue to 
a whole neighbourhood, and made the 
people, by their influence, a great deal 
wiser and better; and that they have 
given away their hundreds of dollars a 
year, to help the poor and wretched, and 
to aid the cause of religion, and educa- 
tion, and temperance, till every body 
blesses them and considers them public 
benefactors ; this sureiy is something in 
their favor.. Then to all this I might 
add that they have brouglit up in nearly 
the same plain manner—I wish I could 
say quite the same—in which them- 
selves were brought up, a large family 
of healthy and happy children. 

And there is one thing more. Though 
they have been raised from the very 
depths of poverty to great riches and in- 
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fluence; though every one seeks their 
friendship, and every one blesses them, 
they do not appear to be much lifted up, 
or made proud or vain by it. They are 
nearly the same plain common sense 
peeple that they once were. This is 
more to their praise than all the rest. 
They have done more, in this respect, 
than Solomon did, with all his wisdom, 
for he fell, as you know, and most griev- 
ously. I hope my young female read- 
ers will not soon forget the story of 
Louisa ; and that they will strive to be- 
have in such a manner that whatever 
may be their particular condition in life, 
they may have, wherever they go, as 
pure a conscience and as spotless a rep- 
utation as Louisa’s. Ep. 





Canpitemas Day. Many a boy has 
wondered what is meant, in the Alma- 
nack, by Candlemas day, which always 
comes on the second day of February. 
It is a day kept by the Catholics in hon- 
or of the Virgin Mary. Formerly they 
used to illuminate their churches on these 
occasions, by placing candles or lamps at 
each pane of glass in the windows ; as 
some churches now do, on the evening 
before Christmas. Farmers have a max- 
im, which they often repeat on Candle- 


mas Day. It is as follows. 


“ Half of your wood and half of your hay, 
“ Candlemas Day.” 


By this they mean that though the 
winter months are more than half gone, 
they shall still need half their winter 
stores for themselves and their animals. 
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LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 


NEVER BE DOWN-HEARTED. 


CueeEr up, my boys! and look about 
you; pluck up your spirits, and never 
be down-hearted ; no, never under any 
circumstances ; for being down-hearted 
never yet helped any one out of his 
troubles. What, if your kite be broken, 
cannot you make another? What if 
you have a task set you, cannot you 
learn it? Putting on a long face, look- 
ing sullen, and making yourself misera- 
ble, will do but little towards mending 
a kite, or learning a task. So do as [ 
tell you, my boys, pluck up your spirits, 
look about you, and do not be down- 
hearted. 

I love to see a boy acquit himself well 
under trouble. If in running a race one 
of you should happen to fall, if he 
should rise slowly, limp piteously, set 
up a cry loud and long enough to make 
one believe he had broken his leg or 
his arm, and, blubbering, give up the 
race; why I would not give a button-top 
for such a fearful faint-hearted fellow. 
But if another should have a worse fall, 
and scramble up again, a laugh ming- 
ling with the wry face his pain obliges 
him to make ; if he hastily rub his knee 
and his elbow; shake the dust from his 
jacket, and start forward again, running 
gallantly and good-humouredly after his 
companions; why such a one I should 
consider a noble fellow compared with 
the other: and where the one would be 
respected, the other would be despised. 


NEVER BE DOWN HEARTED. 


Bear your troubles well, my boys! and 
never, never be down-hearted. 

Take my word for it, boys, that, it is 
much better to mend a broken fiddle 
than to mourn over it. The sun has 
never set without rising again. The 
troubles of yesterday, what are they to- 
day ? or what will these of to-day be to- 
morrow? Well then, my boys, why 
should we be down-hearted ? 

“Tt is of no use being down-hearted,” 
said a good-looking rosy-faced man with 
whom I once travelled ; “it is of no use 
being down-hearted, sir: for we shall 
all do well if we look about us. [ wil 
tell you my life, sir, in a very few 
words. When young, | worked at the 
bottom of a sawpit; then at the top; I 
bought the piece of timber that I stood 
upon; turned wheelwright; then car- 
penter; afterwards builder; and am 
now thriving with a family of a wife 
and eleven children. Now, sir, I could 
not have done this, if I had been down- 
hearted.” 

You may take it for granted, my 
boys, that the maxim “ Never be down- 
hearted” is an especial good one. [If I 
had not adopted it, I should never have 
borne up under the weight of my 
troubles; no, the back of an elephant 
would not have supported them: yet 
here I am, after all, exhorting you, my 
boys, never to be down-hearted. 

I knew a man of the name of Dacres; 
he had been very respectable, but by 
some of the strange events that are ever 
taking place in this world, he was re- 
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duced to extreme poverty. I met him looking upon the ground, the very pic- 
as he was walking slowly, wretchedly ture of hopelessness and despair. 


clad, with his hands in his pockets, 


“ How now, Dacres !” said I: “ what 
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ts the matter ? This is not the way to 
get through trouble: hold up your head, 
pull your hands out of your pockets, and 
set about something. Bless me! why, 
you are enough to put a whole neigh- 
bourhood out of spirits !” 

He said that he had neither money 
nor friends, and that he wanted food. 

Tapping him on the shoulder, I told 
him that he should want neither money, 
friend, nor food if he would bestir him- 
self. Giving him something to eat, I 
directed him to occupy one of my beau- 
tiful country gardens, and raise all the 
vegetables he could to sell in the mar- 
ket. He rejoiced at my proposal, and 
immediately went to work. 

Some time elapsed without my see- 
ing him, when one day we met again. 
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He was well dressed, and as lively as I 
could wish to see him; his market bas- 
ket was supplied with vegetables of dif- 
ferent kinds, which he was then going 
about to sell. I told him that J had a 
little money for him, and was much 
pleased with his reply; for he said that 
he did not want it, and wished me to 
give it to some one who did; that he 
was doing well, and in spirits, for ever 
since I had set him a going, he had 
prospered ; and that he doubted not that 
he should prosper hereafter. 

Now, what was it that changed a 
poor, ragged, miserable, dejected mortal, 
into a well dressed, light hearted, and 
enterprising man? Why his not being 
down-hearted to be sure: for had he 
continued so, all the gardens in the 
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world would not have done him any 
good. The moment he pulled his hands 
out of his pockets, and resolved to look 
about him, and do what he could, he 
began to prosper. 

To be down-hearted is a miserable 
and cowardly way of creeping through 
the world. There are times when the 
boldest men are sad cowards, and stand 
in need of encouragement. The great 
Duke of Marlborough, after achieving 
his splendid victories, was forsaken by 
his strength of mind, and became quite 
down-hearted. 

To put an additional burden on his 
back is an odd way of assisting one al- 
ready bent double with his load: and 
yet, we all do this when we add despon- 
dency to our other troubles; for des- 
pondency is one of the heaviest burdens 
that a person can have to carry. 

The bitterest morsel that can be eat- 
en is the bread of dependence ; and the 
down-hearted are too often obliged to 
make a meal of it. Do not eat it, my 
boys, do not eat it! bestir yourselves, and 
win your way through all your difficul- 
ties, remembering that 
‘One axe, well-tempered, fells a grove of trees!’ 

What though your trials thicken a- 
round you; be not afraid of their num- 
ber: 





“ A generous pair 


Of strong wing’d eaglets fright a thousand 
doves.” 


If you are up in the world, keep your 
position ; stand your ground courage- 
ously, whatever way the wind may 


HOW TO USE WINE BOTTLES. 


blow; and if you are down, ao not lie 
bawling and blubbering, until some one 
offers to help you up; spring on your 
legs, and be ready with heart and hand 
to administer to your own necessities. 
Do not be down-hearted ! 

If you have sinned against man, make 
what restitution is in your power; and 
if against God, acknowledge your sin, 
and strive in future to sin now more. 

‘‘ Whate’er thy lot, whoe’er thou be, 
Confess thy folly, kiss the rod, 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 

The hand of God.” 

But do not in any case despond. As 
I said before, in every trial look up- 
wards ; and whatever may betide, cheer 
up your spirits, my boys, and do not be 


down-hearted. 





HOW TO USE WINE BOTTLES. 


A story has gone the rounds of the 
papers of a man in Europe who bought 
up 14,000 wine bottles, and crammed 
into them about 6000 copies of an 
abridgement of universal history, and 
ordered them to be deposited in deep 
caverns in icy Greenland : in order, as 
he says, that if this globe should be 
partly destroyed, these records may sur- 
vive to enlighten future ages. 

This new way of using wine bottles 
is about as rational as the old one ;— 
and more healthy. 





He that rises late never does a gooa day’s 
work. 
A good word 1s as soon said as an ill one. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 58 


{ Munroe and Francis have just published in one volume, for boys and girls, a Life of Robin- 
son Crusoe. This volume is complete, not an abridgement, and contains all of Robinson 
Crusoe that the author ever wrote. The cuts are very good, and in order to show some of 
them, we will introduce them in the famous song of 


POOR OLD ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Wuen I was a lad, I had cause to be sad, You’ve read in a book of a voyage that he 
My grandfather I did lose, O !— took— 
But now to my plan—You’ve heard of a man, The raging winds that blew so, 
Whose name it was Robinson Crusoe. The ship, with a shock, struck plump on arock, 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! Near drowned poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
But now to my plan—You’ve heard of a man, Unlucky old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Whose name it was Robinson Crusoe. The ship, with a shock, struck plump on a rock, 


Near drowned poor Robinson Crusoe. 





Poor soul, none but he remained on the sea— He wanted to eat, and he tried for some meat— 
O fate, fate, how could you do so! [known, But the goats all away from him flew so— 
Then ashore he was thrown, on an island un- If not for his gun, he’d been surely undone, 


What luck for poor Robinson Crusoe! And ended poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! [known, Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 

Then ashore he was thrown, on an island un- If not for his gun, he’d been surely undone, 
What luck for poor Robinson Crusoe! And ended poor Robinson Crusoe. 
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Then he saveda few nails, with pieces of sails, He got all the wood that ever he could, 


And another odd matter or two so; And stuck it together with glue so, 
And by dint of his thrift he managed to shift— And built him a hut, in which he might put 
Well done, poor Robinson Crusoe ! The body of Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 


And by dint of his thrift he managed to shift— And built him a hut, in which he might pue 
Well done, poor Robinson Crusoe! The body of Robinson Crusoe 
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He happened to save, from the merciless wave, 


He wore a fur cap, and a coat with long nap, 
A parrot—I assure you ’tis true so— And a beard as long as a Jew’s, O— 
And when he came home from his wearisome 


roam, 


And though he was clever, he looked like a 


beaver, 
She cried out, “ Poor Robinson Crusoe !” Much more than like Robinson Crusoe! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! 
And when he came home from his wearisome And though he was clever, he looked like a 
roam, beaver, 
She cried out, “ Poor Robinson Crusoe !” 


Much more than like Robinson Crusoe! 
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Then he’d a man Friday, who kept hishouse A bright English sail came at last withim 
tidy— 


hail, 
To be sure-* vas his duty to do so— And he took to his little canoe so— 
They lived to the last, sir, as servant and Then reaching the ship, they gave him a trip 
master— To the country of Robinson Crusoc. 
*Twas Friday and Robinson Crusoe. Lucky old Robinson Crusoe! 
~ Poor old Robinson Crusoe ! Lucky old Robinson Crusoe ! 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 


Then reaching the ship, they gave him a trip 
They lived to the last, sir, as servant and To the country of Robinson Crusoe 
master— 


’Twas Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S PUZZLE. 


Mr. Epiror. 

I send to you what I have found to 
be the answer to the puzzle in one of 
your late Magazines. 

You say that the whole consists of 
fifteen letters; and that 6, 5, and 7 
letters form the answer often given to a 
question.—It is, “Toa” 

You say the Ist, 4th, 2d, 14th, and 
5th, are the name of a carpenter’s tool.— 


It is, “ Plane.” 
The 15th, 16th, and 5th, the organ.of 
sight, “ Eye.” 


The 12th, 13th, 10th, 12th, 2d and 
10th, are the name often given to a 
crooked direction, “ Zigzag.” 

The 10th, 13th, and 14th, a liquid 
poison, “ Gin.” 

The 3d, 11th, 10th, and 7th, a com- 
modity of which paper is made, “ Rags.” 

The 5th, 14th, 10th, 13th, and 4th, 
a thing used to extinguish large fires, 

“ Engine.” 

The 3d, 6th, and 5th, a kind of grain, 

“ Rye.” 

The whole is Partey’s Magazine. 

Now that I have answered this puzzle, 
Mr. Editor, I will send you one of my 
own composing. 

fama word of 14 letters. My Ist, 
6th, and 5th, are the name of a small 
animal. My 3d, and 2d, are the answer 
often given to a question. My Ist, 2d, 
6th, and 5th, are the name of a common 
article of dress. My 6th, 7th, and 10th, 
sre the name of a woman. My 4th, 


16th, 6th, 8th, and 14th, are the name 
of a species of stone. My 8th, 9th, and 
10th, are the name of a metal. My 
12th, llth, 13th, and 14th, are the name 
which is sometimes given to a long 
stick. My whole is the name of a large 
city in Europe. 


R. S. 


From one of your readers, 





ABOUT THE SWISS CLOCKS. 


In no country in the world is the art 
of making both clocks and watches 
carried to a higher degree of perfection, 
than in Switzerland. You may form 
some idea of their ingenuity in this art, 
by the following story by Mr. Brooks, 
a traveller, which I have but slightly 
altered. 

“ Switzerland is remarkable for a fan- 
cy in clocks, and for queer devices. 
Geneva, you know, sends watches all 
over the world. The most singular 
clock I saw was at Basil, upon the tow- 
er of a bridge. It is connected with a 
head facing towards Germany, and sur- 
rounded by a diadem. ‘This head con- 
tinually pushes out and then withdraws 
its long tongue, moving its eyes at the 
same time. It was made to trighten, or 
keep in awe the people on the other 
side of the river (the Rhine,) when the 
Basilians were at war with them. The 
people of Basil, not daring to come out 
of their walls to meet their foes, put up 
this queer image to “ bully” them, as 
they called it, both by night and day. 
Its tongue and its eyes seemed to be 
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forever mocking them, and regarding 
them with contempt. 

At Soleur they have another queer 
clock. <A figure, representing Death, 


stands on one side of the face of the 
clock, and a man on the other. When- 


ever the clock strikes, Death just slight- 
ly moves his spear, and the man strikes 
his heart and shakes his head, as if to 
say, “ O, you’ll have me at last!!!” 

At Berne there is a clock tower, al- 
most in the centre of the chief street, 
with two fine dark dials, with gilt cyph- 
ers, marking the hours and minutes ; 
and a third dial indicating the phases of 
the moon, the signs of the Zodiac, and 
the months of the year. 

Near this is a piece of mechanism, 
the most curious of its day. A phea- 
sant (in wood) crows twice, a minute 
before the hour sounds, and twice after 
it has sounded. A funny figure, with a 
bauble head-dress, also announces the 
hour, by striking with two little knock- 
ers upon two little bells:—and at the 
same time a troop of bears, (the emblem 
of Berne,) in different postures, run 
around a little circle. Another figure, 
sitting on a throne, counts the hour by 
opening his mouth; and at the same 
time he drops his sceptre, and turns the 
hour glass in his hand. Yet another 
figure, a little lion, at each hour, bends 
his body, and slightly bows his head. 
Far up in the steeple, an automaton is 
seen, all armed, which strikes with a 
hammer upon the clock, and sounds 
aloud all the hours. I have seldom 
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been more amused than with this curi- 
ous machinery. 





ANECDOTES OF THE ARABS. 


{ From Monroe’s Summer Ramble in Syria ] 


Amone the Arabs when a man visits 
another for the arrangement of any 
matter between them, having crossed 
his breast and uttered a salaam, (the re- 
peating of something) he takes off his 
shoes and squats down upon a mat or 
cushion, according to his dignity. 

After a short period, pipes make their 
appearance, as if the detestable practice 
of sucking smoke through a cherry-stick, 
where five hundred mouths have sucked 
before you, could impart a capacity for 
business. I hate the weed and always 
will. In the interval nothing has been 
spoken. The parties again bow, salaam, 
and cross their breasts. A few whiffs 
taken, each inquires after the ‘house’ 
of the other; for among this refined 
people, delicacy forbids any one to show 
anxiety about the family of his neigh- 
bour; and the business which is most 
interesting to both parties, instead of 
being put first, as with us, is the last 
subject mentioned. 

hf a bargain is to be made, the de- 
mander asks three times as much as he 
will take, and is offered one fourth ;* 
and, as it is not common to conclude a 
contract the first day, it may stand over 
to the second, and so on. 





*Thisis worse than it is with us, Americans. The 
Turks, on the contrary, never have but one price to a 
thing. We ought to “ go and do likewise ” 
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THINGS FROM DISTANT PLACES. 


Tea is brought from China ; 
Rice from Carolina, 

India and Italy— 

Countries far beyond the sea. 


Coffee comes from Mocha ; 
Wholesome tapioca 

Is from the West Indies brought, 
Where the humming-birds are caught. 


That same land produces 
Fruits of richest juices ; 
Shaddocks, oranges, and limes, 
Ripen in those sunny climes. 


Tamarind and guava, 
Pine-apples, cassava 

Or the tapioca bread), 

here are in profusion spread. 


Who would get the saco 

Far as India may go; 

There the cocoa-nuts are growing, 
There the skies are fiercely glowing. 


Indigo for dying 

Is of her supplying ; 

Lofty palms you there may view, 
With the feathery bamboo. 


Shawls so rich and handsome, 
Diamonds worth a ransom, 

From the same far country brought, 
Are by wealthy people bought. 


Ceylon’s balmy island 

Long hath furnish’d my land 
Both with cinnamon and pearls, 
Worn by dames and pretty girls. 


Pepper which so nice is, 
Cloves, and other spices, 
We receive from Indian isles, 
Distant many thousand miles. 


Sugar so delicious, 

Arrow-root nutritious, 

Are conveyed, the very best, 
From the Indies East and West. 


Plantain and banana 

Grow in hot Guiana ; 

There the chocolate is found— 
Parrots in the woods abound. 


Books that you may read in, 
This fact are agreed in 

That Peru and Mexico 

Gold and silver have to show. 


White and fleecy cotton 
Grows full many a spot on 
In the vast America, 
India and Africa. 





THE HOTTENTOT AND THE LION. 


A traveller in South Africa relates 
the following amusing anecdote : 

One of our Hottentots thought he per- 
ceived among the grass, as we were 
travelling along, an animal called a 
spring-bok; and having crept close to it, 
in order to make sure of his shot, when 
he was about rising to discharge his 
piece, he found himself close upon a 
male lion, which instantly set up a loud 
roar. ‘The man fled, and being near 
the wagons, was not pursued by the 
lion. 

The manner in which this Hottentot 
related the story was exceedingly odd. 
‘I saw’ said he ‘a spring-bok which I 
made sure of having in the pot to night; 
but when I got close to it, I found it was 
the governor.—I was just going to fire, 
when he asked me in a loud tone. 
‘What are you going to do?” OQ,’ said 
I ‘beg your pardon, I did not know it 
was your honor, or [ should not have 
presumed to have drawn so near you. 
I hope your honor will not consider it 
an insult, and I will instantly retire.’ 
So I scampered away from him a great 
deal quicker than I went.” 
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‘Haste thee, winter, haste away.’? (Music sy Hayon. 
Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Haste thee, winter, haste away, For an a mia been thy stay— 
Haste thee, winter, haste away, For too long has been thy stay— 
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2 
Haste thee, winter, haste away, 
Let me feel the spring-tide ray; 
Let the fields be green again; 
Quickly end thy dreary reign. 
Haste thee, winter, haste away, 
For too long has been thy stay. 


3 
Haste thee, winter, haste away, 
Let the spring come, bright and gay; ( 
Let thy chilling breezes flee, 
Dreary winter, haste from me. 
Haste thee, winter, haste away, 
Far too long has been thy stay. 





STORY OF THE LITTLE DOG OSCAR. 





One day, Annette was playing in her 
mother’s dressing-room, and*unon her 
writing table she found a most beautiful 
drawing of a child teaching a little dog 
toread. Annette had a great deal of 
curiosity, and most dearly loved to hear 
stories. That some very nice, interest- 
ing story must belong to this little draw- 
ing, she was quite sure; and “O dear 
me,”’ she said to herself, “ how I wish 


mother wouldcome in, that I might ask 
VOL, 4. E. 


her to tell it me, and explain why the 
little child is trying to teach the dog to 
say A,B,C. I wonder if ever he 
learned to say it. 

As soon as she heard her mother ring 
at the door, she flew down stairs to meet 
her. ‘“O, mother, mother,” she cried, 
“Tam so glad you have come; I am in 
such a hurry to have you to tell me 
about a pretty, pretty picture, that is on 
the table in your dressing-room. What 
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does it mean, mother? A little girl is 
teaching a small, small dog to say 
A, B, C.” 

“You little inquisitive, meddling 
girl,” said her mother. “ Have I not oft- 
en told you that nothing more mean or 
impertinent can be done by any one 
than meddling with, or looking at, pa- 
pers, written or otherwise, that do not 
belong to you? It is as bad as if you 
put your ear to a door, and listened to 
other people’s private conversation.” 

“But, my dear mother, I was not 
meddling when I saw it. I opened the 
window to look over, and the wind 
whirled all the papers off your table, 
and when I was picking them up I saw 
this pretty picture. So, mother, I beg 
you will not be angry with me for see- 
ing it ; and do, mother, explain it to me.” 

“T am not angry with you, my child; 
I should have been so had you been 
meddling, but since it was not in that 
way you saw the little picture, I have 
no objection to tell you what is the sub- 
ject of it. You have heard of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo 2” 

“OQ yes, mother,” said Annette ; “ that 
great and terrible battle, where so many 
men and horses were killed, and where 
uncle Harris was wounded.” 

“Well, my love, during that great 
and terrible battle, a party of your un- 
cle’s regiment was ordered across the 
field, which was then quite strewed 
with the dead and dying. As they 
marched rapidly along, a Scotch soldier 
of their number observed the dead body 


of a French officer, of high rank, 
stretched upon the ground. He lay up- 
on his back; and close nestled as ever 
it could creep into his bosom, lay a very, 
very small black dog. It looked up as 
the party passed, and seeing the soldier 
look at it stedfastly, it uttered a low, but 
most piteous whine, and looked round 
on its dead master’s face, as if to say, 
‘Alas! he is gone! and I have no one 
now to care for me!’ The party mov- 
ed rapidly on; but they were not 
gone far, when the benevolent heart of 
that poor soldier smote him that he 
should leave this little faithful mourner 
to be trodden to death, amidst the tur- 
moil of contending armies. He turned 
back, at the risk of severe punishment 
to himself——” 

“Why, mother, punishment!” inter- 
rupted Annette; “who would punish 
him for a good action ?” 

“My dear Annette, no soldier is per- 
mitted to leave the ranks,—that is, the 
order in which they are to march,—un- 
der pain of severe punishment ;_be- 
cause, were it not so, by the time they 
reached the place they had been order- 
ed to, the half, or more than the half, of 
them might be away.” 

“But, mother,” said the little girl, 
“for a good action ?” 

“My child, when soidiers enter the 
army, they engage to obey exactly what 
they are ordered; and it will not do, for 
soldiers or children may begin to be dis- 
obedient, because they think they are so 
for a good reason of their own.” 
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“ Well, mother,” said Annette, with a 
heavy sigh, “did he get the dog ?” 

“Yes, my dear, he snatched up the 
poor little creature, and pushing it into 
his breast, buttoned his jacket over it, 
that his officers might not observe it was 
there; and all the rest of that dreadful 
day he fought with it nestling in his 
breast.” 

“ Ah, mother,” said Annette, her eyes 
filling with tears, “ how good and kind 
that was in the poor soldier !” 

“Yes, my dear, I will venture to say 
that the man who so treated a poor 
unprotected dog, never was, or could be, 
unkind to a human being.” 

“ And what became of it, mother 2” 
said Annette. 

“When these dreadful wars were 
over, my love, the soldier retired to en- 
joy peace and ease in the bosom of his 
own little family; and there he carried 
his constant, ever-faithful companion, 
‘Waterloo Oscar,’ as he was called. 
He was a very clever little dog, and 
could do a great many pretty tricks— 
such as standing on his hind legs, and 
with a little bit of stick instead ofa 
gun, go through the exercise of a sol- 
dier, his master giving the word of com- 
mand; and then Oscar would shoulder 
his gun—present! fire! as nicely as 
possible! All this playfulness, as well 
as the story of their father’s finding him 
at Waterloo, made him an immense fa- 
vourite with the soldier’s children; and 
the last time I ever was in the good 
man’s humble home, I saw his youngest 


child, in the very attitude in which I 
have represented her in the drawing, 
trying to teach even to Waterloo Oscar 
the lesson she herself had got at school 
that day, but I rather think she would 
find him but a dull scholar !” 

“Indeed, mother,” .said Annette, 
laughing, “ I think she would; for I re- 
member, when, long ago, you explained 
to me the difference between instinct 
and reason, you told me no creature not 
blessed with reason could ever learn to 
read, or learn to comprehend the exis- 
tence of a God. But, mother, what has 
become of Waterloo Oscar now ?” 

“T really do not know, Annette; I 
removed to a distance from him and his 
master, and I have never seen or heard 
of Oscar since I saw him undergoing 
his first lesson of reading. But now, 
my love, I think it is time for me to go 
and put off my bonnet and pelisse.” 

“Ah, mother, dear mother,” cried 
Annette, throwing her arms coaxingly 
round her mother ; “ just answer me one 
question more, before you go; and re- 
ally it is a useful, sensible question, 
mother !” 

“Well, let me hear quickly, what is 
this useful, sensible question of yours?” 

“ Well, mother,” said Annette, “ I 
heard you say something to father the 
other day about animals losing their in- 
stinct when they became domesticated. 
What does that mean ?” 

“ You know, Annette, that domestica- 
ted means tamed, or living with man ; 
distinguishing such animals as are so, 
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from those that range wild, and never 
approach the dwellings of man. At the 
time you heard me speak on that sub- 
ject to your father, he had just been tel- 
ling me that our neighbour’s fine milch 
cow was that rhorning dead, by eating 
some poisonous herb in the field where 
she was feeding. Now, no wild cow 
would ever have eaten a poisonous 
herb.” 

“Why, mother?” said Annette, with 
a wondering look. 

“T cannot tell you why, my love, I 
can only say that it uniformly happens, 
that tame animals lose that acute in- 
stinct, which leads wild ones to discern 
and avoid what would be hurtful to 
them. It is as if the more helpful they 
became to us, the more their dependence 
on our care of them increased; and that 
they learned to trust to us instead of 
themselves. Yet I have observed that 
animals do not so quickly lose the in- 
stinct of knowing the herbs that are 
good for them when ill, as they do that 
of avoiding those which are poisonous. 

‘‘For instance, I have seen cats and 
dogs brought up in a town, and carried 
afterwards to the country, search among 
the grass for that particular kind which 
is their medicine, and eat-it most greed- 
ily. In the same way, horses, though 
brought up ina stable, will, when la- 
bouring under, a particular disease for 
which broom is a sovereign remedy, 
tear and eat it most greedily. Were a 
horse in health offered broom, it would 
reject it with disgust, because the taste 


is offensively bitter and bad; yet when 
ill, I have seen them leap over hedges 
and ditches to reach a bunch of its wav- 
ing yellow blossoms, and devour them 
with avidity. Many other instances ex- 
ist of animals eating of their own ac- 
cord, when ill, herbs which at other 
times they altogether refuse.” 

“ How very strange,’* said Annette, 
“how unaccountable.” 

“Nay, my love; it is very strange— 
very wonderful—but not unaccountable, 
because it is just one little part of that 
beautiful arrangement by which our 
gracious Creator has ‘cared’ for the 
wants and welfare of every creature 
which he has formed. He has, for 
wise reasons, not gifted the ‘ beasts that 
perish’ with the power of speech, and 
to atone for that want in the situation 
where they must most miss it, namely, 
ill and suffering, he has given them a 
power denied to proud man, that of 
knowing, untaught, what will cure his 
ailments. Do you not feel, my dear 
child, that there is not a question you 
can ask, with regard to any of the works 
or ways of nature, but what the answer 
leads you to see more and more of the 
wisdom and goodness of nature’s God ?” 

“ Yes, mother,” replied the little girl, 
“that is true indeed. The more I hear 
about nature, and natural history, the 
more deeply delighted and interested | 
become. I think I should never, never 


weary of listening to stories about flow- 
ers, and trees, and animals.” 
“T do not think you ever would, my 
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Annette,” said her mother, kissing her 
as she rose to go away. “ Stories of 
other sorts may amuse us awhile, but 
soon be forgotten; the study of nature 
has been happily called, ‘ A story with- 
out anend.’ It never ends, yet never 
fatigues—we have always something 
new to learn and to admire; and while 
our minds are amused, it must be a bad 
or a cold heart that does not feel itself 
warmed with love to the great Creator 
of all those wondrous and lovely works 
—to that heavenly Father, who so 
‘adorneth the lilies of the field,’ and 
has in his own divine word promised to 
‘care for us’ also. 





LETTER FROM AUNT NEWBURY. 
BE ORDERLY; OR, BAD HABITS NEVER ANSWER. 

No, never yet did a bad habit answer, 
and it never will: therefore, my dear 
girls, if you have any bad habits, depend 
upon it, though you may be friends to 
them, they will be enemies to you : they 
will add to your troubles, and take away 
from your comforts. A bad habit gains 
upon us by degrees, and then puts us at 
defiance ;—like the porcupine in the 
fable, who, having been asked civilly 
into the hole of a snake during a storm, 
refused afterwards to go out of it. 

As you grow older and stronger, 
your habits and passions will grow 
stronger too. If you do not restrain 
them now, how can you hope to restrain 
them by and by ? 

An Indian once brought up a young 


lion, and, finding him weak and harm- 
less, never attempted to control him. 
Every day the lion gained in strength, 
and became more untractable; until, 
at last, when excited to rage, he fell 
upon the Indian, and tore him in pieces. 
Our evil habits and evil passions very 
much resemble this lion. 

Habits of neatness, cleanliness, and 
order, are indispensable to a female, if 
she have any regard to the comfort of 
others, or of herself. I have before told 
you, that females are designed, not only 
to extend the comforts of domestic life, 
but to be its principal ornaments: some 
attention to dress, therefore, is very nec- 
essary. 

How many females run into the error 
of thinking that to dress finely is to 
dress well !—when the two things are 
as different as possible; for the one ex- 
cites attention, the other avoids it. 

A lady, who well knew this distine- 
tion; ordered a cap from a milliner. 
“ How will you have it made, madam ?” 
inquired the milliner. “ Make it,” re- 
plied the lady, “so that it will not excite 
a thought.” 

[ think this is the best definition of 
what dress should be, that I ever heard 
in my life. Be, then, neat and cleanly 
in your dress, and borrow a lesson of 
instruction from this lady. 

Sad it is to see a female walking out 
with a hole in her stocking, her stays 
visible behind through the opening of 
her frock or gown, and her under-gar- 
ments seen through it. These things 
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are not as they should be: avoid them, 
my dear girls, they are bad habits: and 
bad habits never answer. 

An orderly person shows her love of 
regularity in all things, and can lay her 
hand on the very article she wants; but 
a disorderly person knows not if she 
possesses the thing she desires. If she 
has it, she knows not where to find it, 
and if she finds it, frequently it is not in 
a state fit for use. 

An orderly person has little to do; 
while a disorderly one has ten times the 
trouble of the other, without possessing 
one half of her advantages. 

I knew one girl who learned the habit 
of order in her youth, and practised it in 
her riper years. ‘The house in which 
she presided was a pattern of propriety, 
and her wardrobe a picture to gaze upon. 
But, O, it is terrible to peep into a 
drawer that is crammed, without order, 
with clean frocks and dirty handker- 
chiefs, new gloves and old silk stockings, 
ribands and curl-papers, bodices and 
boot-laces, scissars and scent-boxes, patch- 
work and pincushions! Whata shock- 
ing exhibition of disorder and bad habits. 

One glance at a room is enough to 
convince us whether it be under the care 
of an orderly person. I have frequently 
known the kitchen of a servant more or- 
derly than the drawing-room of her mis- 
tress; and the dormitory of an old wo- 
man in an almshouse kept far more 
cleanly and methodically than the bed- 
chamber of a young lady. Be orderly, 
my dear girls! do be orderly. 


Habits of cleanliness are beyond 
value, in person, in dress, in work, in 
books, in furniture, and in all things. 
Whatever other qualities she possesses, 
a dirty person must, of necessity, be 
disagreeable. Dirty habits are easily 
acquired, but with difficulty corrected. 

Fanny Freeman dressed in black for 
some years, and fell into a dirty habit of 
wiping the point of her pen on her black 
frock. This habit became so confirmed, 
that she knew not when it was indulged 
in. 

One afternoon, she dressed herself in 
white, to pay a visit at a distance, on a 
particular occasion. But, before she 
set off, it became necessary that she 
should write a long letter: all the time 
that was occupied in writing, she in- 
dulged in her accustomed practice of 
wiping her pen upon her frock. 

When the chaise drove to the door, 
and Fanny was about to put her foot 
upon the step to jump in, some of us 
noticed her white frock: there it was 
with long blotches of ink crossing each 
other in all directions—a perfect fright ; 
for had Fanny Freeman taken up her pen 
with the intention of spoiling her frock, 
she scarcely would have done so more 
effectually. Blushing to her very ears, 
Fanny hurried back to her room, amid 
the laughter of her companions, and ar- 
rayed herself once more in a black frock. 

If all our bad habits were as conspicu- 
ous as that of Fanny Freeman in her 
white frock, we should perhaps be 
shamed out of them; butif they are not 
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Fanny Freeman, wiih her frock spoiled with Ink. 


so conspicuous, they may be much more 
mischievous. Look to yours, my dear 
girls, and amend them. Be cleanly 
yourselves, and you will, perhaps, make 
others cleanly around you. 

Cleanliness in cookery is particularly 
desirable. Stopping at an inn once in 
France, I had occasion to speak to my 
landlady, who was in her kitchen, pre- 
paring a salad to serve up at the supper- 
table. While I talked with her, she 
proceeded with her employment, cutting 
with a knife, and pulling in pieces with 
her fingers, the salad she was preparing. 
Standing in need of a fresh candle, she 
took one up, but, finding it too large, 
she screwed it round with her hand, 
forcing it into the candlestick, and then, 
with her unwashed hands, went on with 
the preparation of the salad. You may 
be sure that, after this, the salad went 
untouched from the table. 

Whether preparing a salad, or any 


other article of food, do, my girls, be 
cleanly; for in eating or drinking, 
working or playing, being dirty is a bad 
habit, and bad habits never did and never 
will answer. 

In common life females have many 
domestic duties that continually demand 
their attention; and the mistress of a 
family, and her daughters, never look 
more truly respectable than when busily 
engaged for the benefit of others: but, 
whether plying the needle, or presiding 
at the ironing-table, order should be 
observed. 

A want of order exposes us to many 
mortifications. Whata laughable scene 
did I once witness, on making a morn- 
ing call, with my aunt at the country- 
house of a banker! During our walk 
to the house, my aunt much impressed 
me by her, description of the wealth of 
the banker, the dresses of his lady, the 
splendour of the mansion, and, in partic- 
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ular, of the taste and attainments of the 
young ladies; so that I entered the 
house with something like an awe of 
its inhabitants, and expected an exhibi- 
tion of no common kind. 

I suppose our call was a little earlier 
than a due regard to etiquette would 
have justified; and, unfortunately, as 
my aunt was on familiar terms with the 
family, the servant ushered us‘into the 
breakfast-parlour the moment our names 
were announced, so that there was no 
opportunity to effect the least alteration 
in the room. And surely such a room 
I never saw: for had the whole party 
been playing at blind-man’s-buff for an 
hour, scarcely could the room have pre- 
sented a scene of greater confusion. 
The lap-dogs on the hearth-rug, and 
the parrots in their cages—the Chinese 
screens, and China jars—only made the 
disorder more ridiculous. 

Never, surely, were persons more 
ashamed of being caught in disorder. 
The lady, in her bed-gown, rose, red 
with confusion; her daughters, their 
hair in curl-papers, looked foolish, col- 
oured, and retired; and my aunt and 
I, without once taking a chair, cut short 
a visit which had occasioned so much 
mortification. ° : 

Want of order in wealthy mansions is 
more inexcusable than elsewhere, be- 
cause servants are kept to preserve it. 
But whether, my dear girls, you are 
high or low, rich or poor, be orderly, 
and avoid bad habits; for, once more. I 
say, bad habits never answer. 


ABOUT WINDMILLS. 


George. Father, you promised Jane, 
and I, the other day, that you would tell 
us about MILLs. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, I did. But there 
are a great many kinds of mills, my 
son. ‘There are paper mills, cider mills 
bark mills, corn mills, &c. And these 
mills are turned by a great variety of 
means. Some are turned by horses or 
oxen. Some by wind; some by water ; 
and some by steam. Those turned by 
means of wind are called windmills ; 
those by means of steam, steam-mills,&c. 

Jane. Then tell us about windmills 
to night, father ? 

Mr. S. Wrunvmits are used for 
erinding bark, corn, and various other 
substances; but principally corn, rye 
and wheat. It is singular that any body 
should have thought of applying those 
currents of air, that cause the trees 
to wave so beautifully, and the clouds 
to float in the firmament so majestical- 
ly, and when violently agitated shake 
down both trees and houses, as well 
as plunge large ships, those floating 
houses of the deep, into the ocean’s 
bottom ;—it is singular, I say, that 
such a power as the wind should ever 
have been thought of, for turning a 
huge wheel, and grinding corn and 
grain. But so it is. 

Windmills are said to have been in- 
vented in Asia Minor. How long they 
have been in use among Europeans, is 
not exactly known ;_ but vrobably about 
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700 or 800 years. In this country these 
mills are chiefly used where the coun- 
try is so very level, that falls of water 
cannot well be obtained. You will 
find some of them around Boston and 
Newport, and many other places along 
the seacoast. You know, however, that 
they cannot be relied on so well as 
water-mills, because water runs steadily, 
but the wind is irregular. Sometimes 
scarcely hlows for many days. 


But tell us, father; how 


George. 
windmills are made to go; will you ? 


Mr. Smith. A windmill has four 
sails or vanes, as you see by the picture ; 
which is, in general, very correct. 
These four sails face the wind, or very 
nearly so. But you will ask, I suppose, 
how it is that while the sails face the 
wind, they go round in angther direc- 
tion? The ladders on which the cloths 
of mill sails are spread, ate fastened in 
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a slanting direction against the sail 
beams, and thus the wind acts on what 
are called, in your “ Natural Philoso- 
phy,” INCLINED PLANES. Windmills, thus 
constructed, face the current of air from 
whatever quarter it may blow. The 
mill, therefore, or its head, is made to 
turn on an upright axis, or on rollers ; 
and is either moved round by force ap- 
plied below, on the mill path, or is ad- 
justed without that trouble, by a kind of 
fan from behind. This has many vanes, 
and turns with a very slight breeze com- 
ing from either side. As it turns, it 
works the mill head slowly but duly 
round by a tacked sheet and pinion, un- 
til the four sails are again in the re- 
quired position. 





ABOUT THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 
Dear GEORGE, 

You asked me, some time since, to 
tell you about the Boston schools; and 
1 now sit down to comply with your re- 
quest. 

The number of schools in this city is 
very great; but it ought to be large, 
you know, in a city of near 100,000 in- 
habitants. Why there are, at least, 
20,000 children in Boston that ought to 
be in schools of some sort or other. 

The first and most important class of 
schools in Boston 1s the PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 
that is, such as are paid for at the pub- 
lie expense. y They are nearly the same 
thing to Boston that the district schools 
are to the country; only instead of hav- 


ing children of all ages in the same 
school, as is the case in the country, we 
separate them. 

Those between four and seven years 
of age, are in schools by themselves, 
usually taught by females, and called 
Primary Schools. Here they are taught 
spelling, reading, and a little arithmetic. 
There are 71 of these schools in the 
whole of Boston, and they contain about 
4,500 children. 

For pupils who are over seven years 
of age, there are what we call Grammar 
Schools. Here are taught reading, wri- 
ting, arithmetic, grammar, and geogra- 
phy. They are kept in two divisions ; 
one for writing, and the other for read- 
ing, &c. Each division has two mas- 
ters,—a principal and an assistant. 

There are ten of these Grammar 
Schools, besides one for coloured chil- 
dren. Some of them are for none but 
girls; others are for girls and boys both. 
They are very large, averaging from 
300 to 400 pupils in each, in both 
rooms; though one of them has nearly 
500. 

When children have gone through 
the primary and grammar schools, some 
of the boys go to another higher school 
called the Latin School. This general- 
ly has from 150 to 200 pupils. There 
is still one more public school—the En- 
glish High School ; this also is for boys, 
but I do not know what number usually 
attend; perhaps 75 or 100. 

These, then, are the public schools of 
Boston; and contain in all, perhaps 
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The Franklin School House. 


nearly 10,000 children. As I told you 
that there were 20,000 who ought to 
go somewhere, you will ask what 
schools the rest—the remaining 10,000 
or 11,000 attend. 

There are besides the public schools, 
a great many private schools in Boston. 
By private schools, I mean schools which 
are supported by the parents who send 
their children to them. They usually 
pay a certain sum every quarter. For 
the instruction of the younger pupils, 
they pay, I suppose, from 6 to 10 dol- 
lars a quarter, according to circumstan- 
ces and agreement. For older pupils 
the price varies from 10 to 20 dollars. 
These private schools contain from 
4,000 to 5,000 pupils. There are prob- 


ably nearly 150 of them, in all; though 
a part of them are very small. Then 


there are several Infant Schools in Bos- 


ton. Ido not know how many; but I 
suppose they may embrace something 
like 600 or 800 children. 

But there are still, at least, 1,000 
children, you will say—and you say 
truly—for whom, according to this sto- 
ry, no provision is made. Where are 
they? Do they not attend school any 
where? This is a question which I 
cannot answer. Some of them, I sup- 
pose, are the children of very poor par- 
ents—perhaps foreigners ;—-Irish, Scotch, 
Swiss, &c.—and do not attend school at 
all, unless some kind friend gets them 
into the Sabbath School. 

If, however, it should turn out that 
not more than three quarters or at most 
seven eighths of the young in Boston 
attend any school, we are still better off 
than any other large city that 1 know 
of. Ido not believe that in New York, 
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or Philadelphia, or Baltimore,—good as 
their schools are—you will find three 
quarters, or indeed more than two thirds 
of the young, between the ages of two 
and sixteen years, in school. 

When you come to Boston, you must 
not expect to see school houses scattered 
about the city, and standing out dis- 
tinct from other buildings. O,no. The 
primary schools are usually kept in a 
chamber of some dwelling house. You 
may see a sign, as you pass along the 
street, Primary Scuoot No. 1, or some- 
thing of the kind: and if you follow 
along and inquire, you will probably be 
led around to the back part of some 
building and up a pair or two of stairs, 
where you will find the school. Some 
of them, however, have very good 
rooms ; but in general they are a great 
deal too small to be as healthy as yours 
m the country. The Grammar Schools, 
the Latin School, and the English High 
School, have each a school-house; usu- 
ally a large one. The private and in- 
fant schools are chiefly kept in chambers 
or private rooms, and some of them are 
unpleasant, though others are excellent. 
The “Franklin School House” is for 
one of the Grammar Schools. Ep. 
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CHARADE. 


My first aot title of honour; my sec- 
ond is myself ; my third is you and I; 
my whole is a beautiful fixed star, seen 
in the winter. 


MARCH. 


I do dislike thee, month of March, 
Thou cold and frowning thing ; 

I do not see what right thou hast 
Among the months of spring. 


The sky assumes a sombre hue 
Beneath thy frigid reign, 

And all is cheerless, bleak and drear 
On hill-side, dale and plain. 


The frost-king still is penciling 
Upon the window glass ; 

And many a shivering little brook 
Congeals as he goes past. 


No one would think, on looking out 
Upon the leafless plain, 

That winter was entirely gone 
With all its freezing train. 


Thou art so like in all thy ways 
To that old ice-crowned king, 

I really think thou hast a claim 
On him instead of spring. 


Now I believe I’m wholly through 
With what I had to say ; 
And let us all with patience wait 
The coming of sweet May. 
AvGusTA. 





ABOUT HENRY HUDSON. 


Tue name of this bold adventurer of 
the 16th century occurs so often in the 
geography of our country, that we be- 
come acquainted with it almost as soon 
as with that of Columbus; and such of 
our little friends as have not already 
seen them, may be interested in a few 
particulars of his unhappy fate. An ar- 
ticle upon this subject appeared some 
years since in the Edinburgh Cabinet 
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Library ; the facts having been gathered 
from a confession by one of the guilty 
crew. 

Hudson’s Bay was discovered in 1610. 
On the third of August the sailors were 
anxious to return, being nearly destitute 
of provisions; but Hudson refused, 
thinking himself on the western coast of 
North America, and expecting before 
the close of autumn to reach some cul- 
tivated and temperate shore, where he 
might winter, and be ready to continue 
his discoveries the ensuing season. 

Like a good captain, he took great 
care of what food they had remaining ; 
and promised a reward to every man 
who should kill beast, bird, or fish. In 
three months they had killed one hun- 
dred dozen white partridges. No fer- 
tile country was, however, discovered, 
and the disappointed captain was _ oblig- 
ed to keep up, not only his own resolu- 
tion, but that of his hungry crew, who 
could not but look upon even this sup- 
ply as small, when they saw before them 
along, northern winter. Their situa- 
tion was certainly a pitiable one; but 
for such trials they should, like their 
noble leader, have braved their hearts, 
before they consented to leave their qui- 
et fresides. Sufferings into which they 
had voluntarily run, could not be any 
excuse for misconduct. 

After the partridges disappeared, 
geese, swans, ducks, and teal passed, on 
their way from the south, and when the 
spring opened and the ice began to melt 
away, they took a great number of fish- 





es. But this supply did not continue 
long, and the sailors at length were 
obliged to search the woods for moss, 
and were ready to devour even frogs to 
satisfy their hunger. The Indians, with 
whom they attempted to trade, fled, set- 
ting fire to the woods behind them, te 
avoid pursuit. 

One Indian only could be prevailed 
upon to hold any conversation with the 
ship’s crew. Him they loaded with 
presents in the hope of enticing others 
to the ship, but all to no purpose; even 
the object of their bounty never return- 
ed to them again. 

Driven to despair, nothing would now 
satisfy them but an equal division of 
their little store. To this measure Cap- 
tain Hudson consented ; but it was only 
an addition to their distress; for intem- 
perate eating brought on a dangerous 
disease. One devoured his whole share 
in a day. 

Indifferent about every thing but their 
own distress, they next determined to 
rebel. Green, a man whom Capt. Hud- 
son had taken under his care when a 
friendless outcast and in vain endeav- 
oured to reform, became the ringleader, 
and the 2Ist of June, 1611, was fixed 
upon for the mutiny. Wishing to save 
one of their number, they, on the ap- 
pointed day, informed him of their de- 
sign. He begged them to put it off 
three days, or even one day, but they 
only consented to wait till morning. 

With the dawn of day Hudson left 
his cabin, and was immediately seized 
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by three of his men, Thomas, Bennett, 
and Wilson, who were watching for 
him, and his hands were bound behind 
him. “ What do you mean?” inquired 
the astonished captain. “You will 
know when you are in the shallop” (a 
small boat); was the reply. King, a 
faithful friend of Hudson, was next seiz- 
ed by a man named Ivet. King resist- 
ed with his sword, but as the others soon 
came to aid Ivet, and as King refused to 
join their conspiracy, or even remain 
with them, he was let down, with the 
captain, into the shallop. The rebels 
next ordered the sick and infirm from 
their beds, and drove them into the shal- 
lop. They then threw in the carpen- 
ter’s box with some powder and shot, 
spread their sails, and left the sufferers, 
who were never heard of any more. 

This work of cruelty was no sooner 
accomplished, than every chest was 
burst open, and every morsel of food, 
saved by the more temperate captain 
and his friends, was seized. Green at- 
tempted to establish his new authority ; 
and the provisions were placed in the 
care of one of the men. 

But now a new difficulty presented 
itself. Should they return to England, 
and be discovered, a shameful death 
was before them; but if they remained, 
their prospects were little better. In 
this situation, nothing seemed to remain 
to them but the hope of a pardon, and 
they determined to remain at sea, until 
one could be procured. 

Two weeks ,they were detained in 


these inhospitable seas by ice, subsisting 
upon a species of grass; but at length 
supplies of food, and a clear passage, 
were granted them. ‘They landed on a 
promontory, and began to shoot the 
fowls which were continually passing 
over them. Here they formed an inti- 
macy with the Indians, exchanged pres- 
ents with them, and learned their meth- 
od of taking food. 

But false to their master, they found 
the Indians false to them. As one of 
them was sitting in the boat, one day, 
he was suddenly attacked ; but after re- 
ceiving several blows with a knife suc- 
ceeded in stabbing the native. The rest 
of the crew, who were dispersed over 
the capes, met with the same _ reception 
from the savages; and they were glad 
to flee for their lives. 

As the boat put off from the shore, the 
Indians poured a shower of arrows into 
it, and one of their number fell dead on 
the spot.. His body was thrown into 
the sea. In the course of three days, 
three others died, and their bodies shar- 
ed the same fate. 

Afraid either to go on shore, or to 
trust themselves with a few inexperi- 
enced hands on the broad bosom of the 
ocean, they wandered back and forth 
across the straits. Compelled by hun- 
ger, they at length made a few anxious 
excursions, in which they caught 300 
birds, salted all that could be spared, 
and set their faces homeward. Halfa 
bird was each man’s daily allowance ; 
and under privations like this, the only 
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ringleader in the mutiny who remained, 
sunk down and expired. 

Careless, or desperate, the survivors 
were preparing to devour their last fowl, 
when the northern coast of Ireland ap- 
peared in sight. ‘The wanderers landed 
at Berehaven, and by mortgaging their 
vessel, obtained funds sufficient to return 
to Plymouth in their native land. Sure- 
ly,“ though hand join in hand, the wick- 
ed shall not go unpunished,” for “ there 


is a God that judgeth in the earth.” 
E.L. E. 





LOOK OUT! 

As some people were travelling along 
ona rail-road, at the South, they came 
toan “inclined plane,” where the pro- 
gress for a while was very slow, and 
while they were ascending it, the pas- 
sengers got out and walked. One of 
them pretended to have the ague and 
fever, and to be just then seized with 
the chill ; upon which another traveller, 
out of kindness, offered him his cloak 
to wear. After some time, however, he 
found that both the man and the cloak 
were missing; and they were heard 
from no more. 

Thus it is that kind people sometimes 
suffer for their kindness. It should 
teach us—not to be hard-hearted or un- 
feeling—but only a little carEFuL. Bet- 
ter that we should lose by a villain 
once, than that a thousand needy people, 
who are honest, should go unrelieved, 
when God has put it in our power to 
relieve them. 


“9 LOOK OUT! 


Ei AND IE. 


Said Ronald, beginning to fret, 
‘‘ These words in ¢€¢ and ze! 

I ne’er could distinguish them yet, 
They're terribly puzzling to me. 


They all are alike in their sound! 
I ne’er shall the difference tell, 

But one with the other confound— 
’Tis troublesome learning to spell.” 


His father said this in reply— 

‘The English words ending in ceive, 
Where e must be put before 2, 

Your memory ne’er can aggrieve. 


Those words we from Latin receive ; 
From capio all of them come; 

Their number is four, I believe, 
And that is no very great sum. 


When this, my dear boy, you perceive 
(A rule that will never deceive), 
’Tis easy enough to conceive 
What profit you thence will receive. 


And ne’er let it tease you, 
My darling, I pray, 

In terze should you meet with 
E i for e a. 


And ne’er let it grieve you 
That in the word sheik, 

The e is put foremost 
Though hindmost in shriek. 


It comes first in ceding, 
And likewise in seize; 

If this your mind seize, 
Your father ’twill please. 


It comes first in tezl-tree, 
In feint and teint ; 

Now this on your mem’ry 
Pray try to imprint.” 
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THE PORPOISE ON SHORE. 
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Porpoises at Sea, 


Here is the porpoise, which many of 
you have probably seen tumbling in the 
waves. It has sometimes been called 
the sea-hog; but itis very unlike the 
hog except in its clumsy shape. You 
may get a pretty correct idea of its 
shape, if you never saw one, by the pic- 
ture on the opposite page. 

The porpoise is about four or five feet 
in length. It frequents, in troops, the 
bays and inlets of our United States 
coast, and sometimes is seen in the 
mouths of rivers. When you are long 
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at sea, you are sure to see this ani 
mal frequently. In a high sea, that is, 
when the waves run high and large, the 
porpoise sometimes leaps out of the side 
of a wave and falls into the little valley 
between that and another wave, making 
quite a loud splashing. It seems some- 
times to be six or eight feet out of water. 

This animal probably has two objects 
in view in thus leaping out of the water. 
One is amusement; the other is to get 
fresh air: for it has lungs and breathes 
as much as we do, only not so regularly. 
If it could not come out of the water 
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and breathe often, it would soon become 
sick and die. 
The nostrils of the porpoise are at the 


top of its head; hence it may breathe 


in some degree without throwing its 
whole body ‘out of the water. Like the 
whale and several other sea animals, 
which in its general structure and hab- 
its it much resembles, it has no neck.— 
It feeds on the herring and other small 
fish, and as its appetite is keen and its 
digestion rapid, it makes very great 
slaughter, 

The reason why the porpoise, when 
it swims, has such a strange tumbling 
motion, is on account of the motion of 
its tail ;—for in swimming, the tail moves 
up and down, instead of sideways like 
other fish. 

Once the flesh of this animal was 
much used for human food; but the 
tortoise seems now to have taken its 
place. We may naturally wonder how 
any body could ever eat such a rank 
oily fish as the porpoise; but people 
eat and relish, and even prefer almost 
any thing which is in fashion. Would 
people relish flesh or fish of any kind, 
as long as they could procure good 
bread, potatoes, beans, peas, rice and 
other vegetables, together with choice 
fruits, if they were not early trained to 
their use ? Ep. 





He that would thrive must rise at 
five. 


THE DAY OF MISFORTUNES. 
OR, NEVER BE IN A HURRY. 

Have you never read, in Miss Edge- 
worth’s stories, about the “day of mis- 
fortunes?” The story was something 
like this. A little girl, whose name 
was Rosamond, one day found every 
thmg go wrong with her; and not 
suspecting that she was herself the cause 
of her troubles, she called it her idl for- 
tune; just asa thousand other people 
call things misfortunes which are wholly 
their own faults and which they might, 
by a little care have easily avoided.— 
It so turned out, however, that Rosa 
mond discovered, after awhile, that 
every evil which had befallen her was 
the consequence of her own folly. 

Not long since, I too had a “ day 
of misfortunes.” I had trouble after 
trouble, and vexation after vexation, till, 
had I allowed myself in being irritated 
or fretted, I must certainly have got out 
of the way. But I did not lose my 
temper; though it was more than | 
could have promised the day beforehand. 
I will tell you the story. Perhaps 
you may learn something from it. 

i sometimes locked my door when 
I went abroad, and put the key away, 
where it would be convenient for the 
family to find, should any accident oc- 
cur to make it necessary to use it. 
One day, I was ina great hurry to go 
to town, and after locking my door in 
haste, I laid the key, without much re- 
flection, on the bureau, near the clock. 

In the progress of the day, and dur- 
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ing my absence, a man came to mend 
the clock, and, on putting up the keys, 
by some means or other he chanced to 
put my door key up with them. I came 
home at evening, and the family being 
all absent, I could not find it. What 
should be done? I could enter my 
window by a ladder, provided one could 
be found in the neighbourhood ; but as 
I was almost a stranger in it, 1 knew not 
where to go. I must enter the room, I 
thought; for I had promised some work, 
which must be performed immediately ; 
and it could not well be accomplished 
except at my table. I had received, 
during the afternoon, two important invi- 
tations to spend the evening abroad, but 
had declined going because my work 
must be done. 

At length I concluded to go and see a 
person belonging to the family, who 
was in a shop in the neighbourhood, 
and inquire whether he knew any thing 
about the key. He said that it lay on 
the bureau still; and so strongly insist- 
ed I must have overlooked it, that I 
went home again, and renewed the 
search. 

But the key was not to be found. 
As I was unwilling to trouble the per- 
son just mentioned any farther, I began 
to think of going to one of the places 
where I had been invited to spend the 
evening, and as an excuse for being so 
late, tell them frankly what had happen- 
ed. It was a cold evening of the latter 
part of November, and my surtout and 
great coat were locked up in my room. 


However, as I concluded I could keep 
warm by running, away I went, about 
half a mile, to the party. 

On reaching the gate, I discovered 
that my pocket handkerchief was miss- 
ing. It was a very valuable one, and I 
went back to look for it. It was not so 
dark but that I thought I could see it on 
the ground. 

But it was not to be found. I re- 
membered very distinctly that when I 
went to the shcp to make inquiry of 
the young man, it was hanging loosely 
from my pocket, and almost ready to 
fall out; being incommoded by some 
papers. I remembered too I was in 
such a hurry that I had not time to put 
it in a more secure place. 

Not willing to give up the search, I 
went again to look for it, quite to the 
gate where I had first missed it, and then 
home again. But all was to no purpose ; 
the handkerchief was not to be found. 

The weather now grew cold, the 
evening was getting advanced, and [ 
thought I must get into my room at all 
events. As I was about inquiring for a 
ladder, the young man at the shop came 
home, and found my key in the basket 
with the clock keys, where the gentle- 
man had placed it. 

I now opened my door, put on my 
great coat, took a lamp in my hand, for 
the air was still, and sought once more 
for the lost property ; but the search was 
as ineffectual as before: so it was given 
up. It was then nearly nine o’clock m 
the evening. 





NORFOLK CEMETERY. 


Thus had I not complied with either 
invitation to go abroad, had not done 
the work which was so necessary and 
pressing, had lost my pocket handker- 
chief, and suffered much from cold for 
nearly two hours, into the bargain. Was 
it not then a day of misfortunes? So 
some would say; and so I said at first. 

But it was a day of folly, rather than 
of misfortune. Did any thing happen 
which was not the consequence of my 
own fault? Had | placed the key 
where it should have been placed, it 
would not have been missing ; but I was 
tn a hurry. 

Had I crowded the handkerchief into 
my pocket properly, when I first found 
it hanging out, I should not have lost it, 
and should have enjoyed a social even- 
ing with my friends; dut I was in a 
hurry. 

Ah, this doing business in a hurry 
is very bad. Every day shows me 
more and more its folly. It is not long 
since I lost another pocket handkerchief 
in the same way, because I was in a 
hurry; anda pair of glovestoo. And 
it is scarcely three months since I broke 
a beautiful lamp, because I was in such a 
hurry that. set it where I ought not to 
have done. ’ 

What a long series of evils a very 
little omission, made in a hurry, will 
often lead t6? Or a small error—to 
how many greater errors may it bring 
us? “For want of a nail, the horse’s 
shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the 
horse was lost, for want of a horse the 
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rider was lost; and for want of a rider 
all was lost.” 

But they who do things in a hurry 
or leave them undone because they are 
in a hurry, must expect to pay the pen- 
alty of their transgression. It cannot— 
it ought not to be otherwise. If they 
were not punished, they would never 
learn to mend their ways. Some do 
not learn this, who receive the punish- 
ment: but without it zone would. 

If the events of this “day of follies” 
—I will not call it a day of misfortunes, 
because that seems like throwing the 
blame on my kind Father in Heaven— 
if these events should effectually teach 
me NEVER TO BE IN A HURRY, the tri- 
fling losses I sustained would be more 
than made up to me in sound practical 
wisdom. Ep. 





NORFOLK CEMETERY. 


Mr. Epiror 

I am afraid you will think I am too 
young to write a piece for your Maga- 
zine ; but I am sure you love little girls 
and won’t be offended with me if I try, 
as my teacher tells me when I have a 
hard lesson to get. 

Now when I got the last Magazine, 
I thought the prettiest piece in it was 
your description of Mount Auburn Cem- 
etery, and I wanted very much to tel) 
you about owr Cemetery. Iam sure it 
does not look at all like that. In the 
first place it has no hills; the ground is 
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almost as level as the floor of this room. 
We don’t have any hills here. 

O, how I| should like to go to the top 
of those hills——I could see so far! I 
have never yet seen a hill in my life. 
And those ponds too must look beau- 
tiful among the hills. Have they any 
fishes in them? I think if I was a fish, 
there would be the very place I should 
like to live. We have no ponds in our 
Cemetery, and I don’t think they would 
look so well any where else but among 
the hills. 

Our Cemetery is about half a mile 
from Norfolk. It is enclosed with a 
high brick wall, and contains twenty 
acres. It is divided off into little lots, 
just twenty feet square; so the man 
that keeps it and digs all the graves told 
me today ; and in each corner of these 
lots is a beautiful cedar tree. Now 
don’t you think these are very becoming 
for such a place? I love flowers very 
much, indeed; but I like to feel serious 
when I go there; and I love to walk 
there better than any where else. 

There are a great many graves: and 
a great many tombs and monuments. 
Some of the lots have been enclosed by 
their owners with iron railings, and are 
kept very neat. There is a place left 
in the centre for a pavilion, which they 
are going to build. And there are little 
streets or avenues, as they ‘call them, 
running all through it, and a beautiful 
street leading to it, with rows of trees 
growing, each side of it. There area 
great many things more | want to tell 


STORY OF BILLY BARLOW. 


you about, but I am afraid I have said 
too much already. So I will just say I 
was sorry when you told us you should 
hereafter send the Magazine only once 
a month; but you know best. 
M. A. E. 

P. 8. Father has just told me that 
Mount Auburn and all the country a- 
round it, are covered with snow; proba- 
bly very deep. Now we have not had 
any snow here yet this winter. 





STORY OF BILLY BARLOW. 


Billy Barlow was not the true name 
of this Englishman, but only a nickname. 
His real name was John Clarke. 

He lived in London; and though de- 
scended from respectable parents, he fell 
into bad company, and at last became so 
intemperate that his friends would have 
nothing to do with him. 

Billy Barlow was very much deform- 
ed, in his whole body; but whether this 
was so from birth, or whether it was his 
intemperance that made it so, we are 
not told. Some people, naturally hand- 
some, are made to look very ugly by 
their intemperate habits: and no drunk- 
ard or glutton ever looked the better for it. 

But Billy was not only deformed in 
body ;—he had a very ugly countenance. 
He had a long ghastly face, a wide 
mouth, a small dark piercing eye, long 
hair, and large ears. He was also very 


short; never measuring, even in his 
best days, much more than four feet in 
height. 





ABOUT FORT HAMILTON. 


After his friends cast him off, he used 
to lurk about theatres, where he always 
found an abundance of vile company. 
There he used to amuse people, and get 
a few half pence, and now and then a 
glass of gin, by throwing somersets, 
dancing, tumbling, and reciting foolish 
stories. He was usually surrounded 
by a troop of boys and boyish men; and 
the boys often played tricks upon him. 
—Sometimes he spent his evenings at 
the gin shops, playing the fool and 
drinking, till the enemy “ stole away his 
brains :” after which it was not un- 
common to find him in some muddy 
ditch. 

A few years ago, as he was lurking 
round a theatre, they employed him to 
ride on the back of an elephant, and 
contrived to let off a body of fire-works 
around him. As he was a great cow- 
ard, this frightened him so much that 
he was very glad to get away from his 
employer; but it did not cure him of 
his folly or his intemperance. 

Well, reader, as a bad life usually 
makes a bad end, what do you suppose 
became of Billy? 1 will tell you. 
Last fall he went to a gin house, and 
fell in, as usual, with a company of 
blackguards, who to put a trick upon 
him, gave him a plenty of gin and beer, 
in which they had mixed some jalap ; 
which you know is a strong medicine. 
Billy quitted, the house, late at night, 
and the next morning was found sense- 
less in a field, into which he had stag- 
gered and fallen; covered with rags, 
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mud and filth, He was removed toa 
house, but soon died. Probably the 
cold—for it was October—hastened his 
death; but his intemperance and the ja- 
lap had more effect than the cold.—-Ep. 





ABOUT FORT HAMILTON. 


BY A LITTLE GIRL. 
Mr. Enpiror, 


I subscribe to your Magazine, and I 
take great pleasure in reading it. [live 
at Fort Hamilton, in New York harbour. 
It is opposite Staten Island, at the Nar- 
rows; and Fort La Fayette is near it, 
surrounded by water. I will attempt to 
describe Fort Hamilton, for perhaps 
some of your readers may like to hear 
an account of it. I have always lived 
inside, or in the vicinity of a Fort. 
There are no schools here, and [ am 
therefore taught at home by my mother. 

Around the fort is a dry ditch, with 
steps leading down from the parapet. 
The rampart on the top of the fort, is a 
pleasant place for walking. In the 
front rooms are cannon mounted ;_ they 
project through the embrasures which 
front the bay. The engineers intend 
soon to mount guns on the ramparts. 
The fort is built around an open space, 
called the parade ground. On one side 
are the soldier's quarters, and on the 
opposite are those of the officers ; which 
are long fooms, with arched ceilings, 
two windows facing the parade ground, 
and a door opening into a range behind, 
intended to mount guns in; but we use 


it fora play-room at present. Instead 
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of windows, there are embrasures, and 
slits in the wall, called loop-holes. 

There are three companies of soldiers 
here. Sentinels are placed at the main 
gates. After “ Retreat,” which beats at 
sunset, people are not allowed to pass in 
and out of the fort, without the ‘ counter- 
sign ;’ and those who do not have it, are 
forced to wait until the sentinel calls 
the corporal of the guard, who is sta- 
tioned at the guard house opposite the 
main gate; who then comes and passes 
them out. On fine days, the soldiers 
raise the flag. 

There is another fort, called the re- 
doubt, near this, where the soldiers’ fam- 
ilies live. It is built deep in the ground, 
and has high mounds all round it, so 
that you cannot see it until you come 
At fort La Fayette guns 
are mounted also. 

At day break the drum beats the 
“reveillee,” for the soldiers to get up; 
and then they stand in front of their 
quarters their names called. 
The next is “ Fatigue drum,” for the fa- 
tigue party to 


quite near it. 


to have 


go out and saw wood, 

“ Doctor’s call” beats 
at eight, for the sick men to go to the 
The drum beats “ Peas upon 
a Trencher” at half past eight, when the 
men’s names are again called, and they 
go to breakfast. ‘The guard is mounted 
at nine, when the old guard is turned 
off, and new ones put on. 

Every day there is an officer to at- 
tend to the duties of the fort. At guard 


bring water, &c. 


hospital. 


mount, he is relieved, and a new offi- 





HOW TO SPELL CHEST-NUT, OR CHESNUT. 


cer of the day, as he is called, is ap- 
pointed. At half past two, the drum 
beats * Roast Beef,” when the soldiers’ 
names are again called, and they go to 
dinner. Then “ Fatigue drum” beats 
again ; and “ Retreat” at sunset. Some- 
times, in the evening, they have what 
they call “dress parade,” and then the of- 
ficers and men are in full uniform. Last 
of all “ Tattoo” beats, for the men to go 
to bed. A few minutes after it has done 
beating, the drummers give three taps on 
the drum, and then al! lights, except in 
the officer’s quarters, are extinguished. 
If your readers are interested in this 
description, perhaps I may, at some fu- 
ture time, tell them of some other forts 
where I have lived. Emity. 





HOW TO SPELL CHEST-NUT, OR 
CHESNUT. 


“OQ, sister! you’ve spelt the word wrong ; 
In chestnut there’s surely a t.”’ 

‘No t does to chesnut belong, 
As you in my lesson may see.” 


Mamma overheard the dispute ; 
She put the affair out of doubt : 

“The ¢ in the middle is mute ; 
’Tis spelt either with or without. 


Be always exact to a t; 
But when your opinions conflict, 
In keeping your tempers agree, 
And never with heat contradict.” 





Conunprum. What is the difference be- 
tween half-a-dozen dozen, and six dozen 
dozen ? 





HOW INDIA RUBBER IS MADE. 


CONE OF THE INDIAN SILVER FIR. 


The Inpia Sitver Fr, is a tree of 
very large size, which grows in the 
mountains of Hindostan. ‘The natives 
of the East Indies call it the raca. It 
is nearly covered with short branches, 
so arranged opposite to each other, as to 
to form, generally, two rows. These 
branches are covered with short down. 





The cones of this species of fir are 
from four to, six inches long, and of a 
brown colour. But you may get a very 
correct idea of their shape by examining 
carefully the engraving. Ep. 





HOW INDIA RUBBER IS MADE. 


Emma. I have wished a hundred 
times, father, that [ knew how India 
Rubber was made. I know its uses 
and | know it is brought chiefly from 
Brazil; but how it is made, I have nev- 
er yet been able to find out. 

Father. I believe I can gratify yom 
curiosity.—India rubber, or gum elastic, 
is procured from two sorts of very hand- 
some trees, about the size of the New 
England white oak. The juice, from 
which the gum is made, is procured from 
the trees as follows.* 

Early in the morning, generally be- 
fore sunrise, the trees are tapped by 
making an incision through the bark 
a short distance into the wood, with 
a hatchet. A cup of moist clay is then 
plastered upon the tree just below the 
wound, so that the juice, as it flows 
from the tree, is secured. In about four 
hours after sunrise, the juice stops flow- 
ing ; it is then collected and poured into 
a cold bath. 

The juice of 70 trees, which can be 
easily attended by one man, in a single 
morning, is about four quarts, which are 
sufficient for the manufacture of three 
pair of men’s shoes, of the usual size 
and thickness. Shoes are moulded upon 
lasts sent out from this country for that 
purpose. The lasts are provided with 
a handle at the top and near the heel, 
and are smeared over with a thin coat 
of clay. Other articles are formed up- 





* See the ‘* Scientific Tracts’? for Oct. 15, 
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on patterns of clay, often however very 
rudely fashioned. 

Emma. Do they make the shoes 
from the juice before it has been dried ? 

Father. I was going to tell you.— 
The making of shoes and all other arti- 
cles is commenced as soon as they have 
collected the juice. It is dipped up, in 
small quantities, and poured over the 
last or pattern, and then dried a few 
seconds over a thick smoke. Then 
another coat of juice is applied and 
smoked ; and then another; and so on 
till the parcel is thick enough. In gen- 
eral 25 or 30 coats are necessary for a 
common shoe. After being dried about 
24 hours, they are often ornamented by 
means of engraved blocks, prepared in 


this country. 
The smoke which is commonly used 


in the preparation of India rubber arti- 
cles, is procured by the combustion of 
aspecies of nut; and the Brazilians 
seem to think that no other sort of 
smoke will answer. 

The caoutchouc trees (as they are 
called) are tapped every other day, and 
are said to yield a better puice anda 
greater quantity after having been tap- 
ped a number of years. 

The juice, when it first exudes from 
the tree is said to have some resem- 
blance, both in taste and appearance, to 
cow’s milk. At any rate it is quite 
a palatable beverage, and the natives 
are many of them very fond of sipping 


it. Ep. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST.—No. 6. 


(CONTINUED FROM A FORMER NUMBER.) 


As we advanced farther into this 
savage region, our situation became 
more and more alarming. Having de- 
pended upon finding plenty of game, 
such as hares, martins, &c., we had 
been rather too free with our provisions, 
and we now found ourselves and our 
dogs reduced to one small raw fish, and 
the poor frozen animal which the bear 
killed, and which we were now too 
hungry to keep longer. Our fuel too 
became scarce; and I actually began 
to be afraid I should freeze to death the 
next night. Besides, my good natured 
driver began to be dispirited. 

The evening drew on, and I ventured 
to ask him where he proposed to halt 
for the night. He said, “I do not 
I have missed my road. We 
are in the very heart of the mountains. 
[ could bear the cold perhaps, but what 
will you do ?”’ 

I was shocked, as you may suppose. 
However, as Goskoi had lost his cour- 
age, | found it necessary to rouse up 
my half frozen faculties, and see what 
could be done. 1 concluded to kill one 
of the dogs for food, while Goskoi 
scrambled up a craggy mass of rock, on 
our right hand, to see if he could find 
out any of his former land marks; for 
having travelled through this region 
several times, he had marked his road, 
in various ways, by natural sign posts ; 
such as a round headed piece of rock, a 


know. 





: TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


crag shaped like a bear, a fallen mass 
of iron stone, and so on. 

I had scarcely taken the life of one of 
our poor animals, when I heard Goskoi 
call out from the rugged peak of a snow 
covered rock, saying that he thought he 
saw our road, across a deep ravine or 
hollow. But as I was looking at him, 
he uttered a shriek, and vanished out of 
my sight. Struck with horror, I stood 
a moment, then darting forward, I scram- 
bled up the icy rock, and discovered poor 
Goskoi’s fate. He had lost his footing 
and had rolled over the projecting ledge 
of rock into the ravine, where he was, 
as I then supposed, dashed in pieces. 

For a few moments, I stood in silent 
despair. Suddenly it occured to me that 
it might be possible to discover some nat- 
ural pathway, a water track, or a cleft 
jn the rock, through which I could de- 
scend into the hollow, and perhaps save 
Goskoi from a lingering death. This 
thought gave me courage, and I no 
longer felt any cold, or feared any dan- 
ger. 

I scrambled over crags and peaks, 
clung round shoulders of iron-stone, 
hung from icy ridges, and clambered 
among jagged points, till I must have 
traversed the edge of the gulf for a mile; 
and had just reached a flat surface of 
rock, when I felt the snow giving way 
beneath my feet, and myself sinking 
rapidly through a hole, without power 
to stop myself. In a moment more, the 


screams of woman reached my ears, 
and I tumbled, with a large mass of 
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snow, and soot, and boards, and bear- 
skins, upon a fire that was burning in the 
middle of a cavern. In my fall I had 
knocked over the lamp, and with my 
snow almost put out the fire; and what 
was worse, terrified the people, especially 
two or three little children who were 
crying and screaming at a terrible rate. 
A dog was growling, and I could hear, 
amidst the confusion, the voice of some- 
body praying.—Rolling off from my hot 
berth, as soon as I could, | waited in 
darkness, the result. 

It was evident I was among human 
beings ; but who they were I could not 
tell, or whether they lived by plunder, 
or were a harmless family of the poor 
Siberians, housed for the winter in this 
warm cave. One brand of fire which 
was left, and a star or two peeping 
through the hole I had made in the roof, 
were all I could see, and the whispers 
of the children who had partly recovered 
from their fright, were all that I could 
hear. 

The man who was praying, (he was 
a Catholic and was praying to his saint) 
had now ceased, and recovered courage 
enough to come forward and try to light 
the lamp. I watched him as he blew 
the fire with his breath, anxious to see 
what sort of a countenance he possesed 
while he as anxiously, and more wildly, 
glanced his eyes around to discover the 
unceremonious Visitor. p 





Little wealth, little sorrow. 
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LETTER FROM A LITTLE BOY. 


[The writer of quite a long letter, of which 
the following is a part, begs hard for an an- 
swer; but if I should answer all the children 
that wish to hear from me, I should do very 
little else. ‘They must therefore excuse me.] 


FaTHEeR PaRtLe\, 

I take this opportunity of telling you 
that I have longed to see you from the 
first hour that 1 commenced reading 
your little books. And I call you rarn- 
ER from the respect that | have for you 
and your age. 

] have read the letter from Mr. Ran- 
dom to you, and I felt sorry for the little 
friend, to think that he took so much 
trouble to find you, and could not do it; 
and had to go home mortified. 

Mother, and sister and myself take 
great delight in reading your stories, 
and your zood advice to all little chil- 
dren; and we are glad to find that in 
all your adventures you have escaped 
unhurt. 

I have read your history of our little 
friend, George Gordon, and was very 
sorry for his mother, to think that she 
had such an ungrateful, unthinking, un- 
dutiful, hard hearted son; who should 
take his little bundle, and before day, 
run away, and perhaps leave his dear 
mother in distress, and get among a 
crew of sailors with the same disposi- 
tion perhaps that he had. 

I have read your history of the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean, and am 
much pleased with it; and I have read 
your Tales of the Sea, and your Africa: 


and every day, almost, I read your Mag- 
azine. I could tell you of a great deal 
more information | have received from 
you, but it is getting late. Write me as 
soon as you receive this. 

Your esteemed and beloved young 
friend until death, , se BF 

P.S. We all send our love to you, 
and we have a very great desire, indeed, 
to see you. . 





SARAH ANN SMITH. 


In yonder neat little cottage, by the 
side of an extended forest, lives Mrs. 
Smith, and her three daughters. Mrs. 
S. is the possessor of the small estate 
which she now occupies, and which 
produces, by the cultivation of one hir- 
ed laborer, the means of comfortably 
supplying the wants of herself and 
family. 

The eldest daughter, though young, 
is employed in teaching school. The 
second is in a manufactory. Sarah 
Ann, the youngest, is at home with her 
mother, whom she assists a part of the 
time, and is employed all her leisure 
hours with her pen or pencil, or in read- 
ing some useful book or other. 

Sarah Ann, though a good girl, has 
some faults. Her greatest fault is that 


she is constantly discontented. No body 
has a better mother, ora better home; 
and few girls, in the country, have more 
leisure, or more books and friends to em- 
ploy that leisure. She is now about six- 
teen years of age; and I| speak quite 


SARAH ANN SMITH. 00 


within bounds when I say that not one 
girl in a hundred has the means of be- 
ing so happy. 

Now to be uneasy or fretful, in these 
circumstances, is certainly a fault. 
Thankful for the privileges she enjoys, 
why can she not be constantly cheerful 
and joyous? Why can she not com- 
pare her situation with that of thousands 
of other young ladies around her, who 
would rejoice to be as favourably situa- 
ted as she is ?—And yet she never does 
this. 

She wishes to be a teacher, or a poet, 
or an author, or a missionary, or some- 
thing whieh she is not, and cannot be 
at present. She wishes to be great and 
distinguished, and have her name known 
abroad. She wishes to have it told 
what Miss Sarah Ann Smith is doing 
in the world. ‘True, it is not mischief 
that she wishes to do, and to be known 
as doing. She wishes to do good, in 
some way or other. If she could be- 
come a poet or an author, it would be 
her desire to write what would make 
people better. But distinguished, in 
some way, she is so anxious tg be, that 
her very anxiety makes her miserable. 

I asked her one day—for she is one 
of my particular friends—why she could 
not be more contented and cheerful and 
happy; why she could not go smiling 
and singing about, like Clarissa Gray. 
That girl; said I, though four years 
younger than you, is certainly much 
more happy. She always does, with 
ail her heart, whatever is before her; 


and seems to take pleasure in it. It 
does not appear to make so much differ. 
ence with her whether she is assisting 
her mother, reading, playing, or going 
to school. Do what she will, all is just 
so cheerful. You never hear her sigh. 
ing, or complaining, or fretting; or see 
her brow, like her aged grandmother's, 
contracted into wrinkles. Tell me now, 
Sarah Ann, why you cannot be as hap- 
py as Clarissa. : 

When I spoke of the wrinkled brow, 
a faint smile played over Sarah Ann’s 
face, and told very plainly that she had 
all the macuinery for tooking cheerful, 
if her disposition was what it should be. 
But her brow soon began to “ knit in 
frowns” again, and she almost scolded 
me. Clarissa knows nothing, said she, 
and therefore fears nothing. When 
she is as old as I am, her countenance 
and her manners will alter, [ warrant 
you ; and she will wear a scow] as often 
as I do. 

But she is mistaken. Clarissa’ 
cheerfulness is becoming habitual. Peo- 
ple are very much affected by habit. 
If we are cheerful and happy now, we 
are more likely to be so at fourteen—at 
sixteen—at twenty—yes, at fifty. Sa- 
rah Ann never hada good temper. Her 
mother never took as much pains to 
form it right, as Clarissa’s mother did to 
form hers; and Sarah Ann, herself, has 
done nothing towards it. 

I know two girls in the neighbour 
hood, who were neglected by their 
mothers more than Sarah Ann was, and 
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yet by great and persevering efforts, 
ear after year, they entirely overcame 
their fretful dispositions, and are now 
among the most cheerful and happy 
girls in the whole neighbourhood. 
What has hindered Sarah Ann from 
doing as much ? 

Nor is it wholly too late, even now. 





If she would go to work faithfully, I 
think she might easily gain the victory 
over herself by the time she is twenty- 
one. And what a glorious victory it 
would be! It would secure to her a full 
share of happiness in this world; and 
we know not how much good it would 
procure to her in the next. Ep. 
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THE SISKIN. 


How much this pretty little bird re- 
sembles the canary! It is found chiefly 
in Europe ; and is only seen with us in 
cages. It is quite a songster, though 
its song is not so sprightly as that of 
the goldfinch, nor so plaintive as that of 
the linnet. 

The picture very aptly represents the 
nest of the siskin, in the cleft of an 


oak, built with leaves and a coarse kind 
of grass, and lined with feathers. The 
eggs are of a bluish white, speckled 
with a purplish red. 

This bird feeds chiefly on the seeds 
of the birch and alder. We have called 
it the siskin, because that is the Amer- 
ican name; but the name found in 
some of the books is the aberdevine. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. O4 | 


WALKS ABOUT BOSTON. 
Dear GrorGeE, 
I believe J told you, on a former occa- 
sion, that we may often see people in 
Boston from almost all nations—French, 


Spanish, Italians, Germans, Dutch, 
Scotch, Irish, Danes, Poles, Swiss, 
Swedes, Greeks, Chinese, Siamese, 
Mexicans, Sandwich Islanders, Afri- 


cans, Indians, and sometimes Russians 
and Turks. 

It is not very common, however, to 
see Asiatics in Boston. There is a na- 
tive of China residing here, however, 
whom you may see occasionly, in walk- 
ing the streets. He is a man, as I 
_ judge, of about thirty years of age. 


I overtook him the other day, near . 


the State House, leading a little Bosto- 
nian boy. He could speak English 
very well; for he was talking with the 
boy. But his dress was very odd in- 
deed. I cannot describe it very accu- 
rately; but I will do the best in my power. 

On his head, he wore a sort of hat— 
not quite conical, as Chinese hats gener- 
ally are—but more in the shape of a 
common tin bason; and without any 
brim. His hair, which was black and 
very long, was braided, and hung pen- 
dulous behind, reaching more than half 
way to his feet; and it seemed to be 
extended out still farther by the addition 
of something not unlike a whip lash, 
with little pieces of riband of various 
colours tied into it. On his feet, he 


wore wooden shoes, with the toes turn- 
ed up, almost like sleigh runners. 


His coat was a kind of frock, but very 
short. His pantaloons were also short. 
He wore long stockings. The rest of 
the particulars about his dress, | am un- 
able to give. 

What he does here in Boston fora 
livelihood, I cannot find out, though | 
have often inquired. Some have told 
me he was a domestic, or servant, in a 
wealthy family. He appears to be con- 
tented, peaceable, and happy. Ep. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Mr. Epiror, 

I am a subscriber of your, valuable 
“ Parley’s Magazine,” and observed, in 
this month’s number, the “ picture to be 
studied.” 

The boy standing against the post 
seems to have wilfully broken the play- 
thing of the younger one, who is crying 
—while the other boy is representing 
the crime, and reproaching him for such 
a wicked act. 

The other children seem to listen 
with attention to what he says. 

The group appears to consist of two 
boys, two girls, and a younger one: and 
the one with a child in her arms, I 
think, is their mother. 


I remain with much respect, &c. 


B. M. 


P. S. I am very anxious to see the 
several opinions of your different rea- 


ders, B. M 
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THE PORPOISE, 
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A CHILD'S COMPOSITION. 


The following was written by a little 
girl only seven years of age. She never 
went from home to school in her life, 
but has always been instructed by her 
mother, and has been for some time in 
the habit of writing down her thoughts. 
We are not accustomed to say much 
about the character of books in this 
Magazine; and only comply with the 
request of a friend that we would insert 
this, because it is the composition of a 
little child. The book she refers to is 
the “ Child’s Book on the Sabbath.” 


“This book is written by the Rev. 
Mr. Hooker. It contains 279 pages. 
It is divided into fourteen chapters. 
They are called evenings, and seem to 
be the conversations of a mother and 
her children, after they have come back 
from church. Among many other things, 
itsays we should keep the sabbath holy, 
because God commanded us; because 
it does us good to keep it; and because 
we expect a reward in future, if we obey 
this command. These are three very 
good reasons. I like the book, because 
it makes a child feel that it is a great 
duty to keep the Sabbath religiously. 
I should be pleased to copy some parts, 
to show how good the style is; but it 
would be better for children to read the 
whole, and then form their own opin- 
ions. And I should advise them to read 
a chapter with care, every Sunday 
morning, before they go to church, and 
meditate upon it.” 





ALLIGATOR, &c. 


BATTLE BETWEEN A PORPOISE AND 
AN ALLIGATOR. 


A Pensacola paper states that a most 
singular battle lately took place in that 
neighbourhood, between a Porpoise and 
a large Alligator. The battle lasted 
about half an hour, at the end of which, 
the Alligator yielded; and soon floated 
on shore, ina dying condition. He was 
found to be bruised to death by the blows 
which the porpoise had given him with 
his powerful tail. 





ANOTHER BATTLE. 

It seems that the people of Florida 
have other enemies besides Indians. A 
few weeks since, three men were assaulted 
by a large panther, in the woods, east- 
ward of Tallahassee, and one of them 
hurled to the ground. One of the 
others seized the panther by the hind 
legs; the third collared him; upon which 
the first, getting a little free from the 
animal’s grasp, seized a heavy club and 
despatched him.—This is a large story ; 
but it appears to be true. 





THE EQUINOXES. 


Twice a year the days and nights are of 
EQUAL LENGTH in all parts ef the globe, viz. 
on the 21st of March and the 23d of Septem- 
ber. These periods are on this account called 
the Equinoxes. Thatin March is the vernal 
Equinox, that in September, the autumnal 
Equinox. The sun both rises and sets at six 


o’clock, on these days, in all parts of the world. 
It rises too on these days exactly in the east, 
and sets exactly in the west; sothat if you wish 
to know which way east and west are, you 

. may, on the 21st of this month, watch the sun’s 
rising and setting, and you will know. 
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“Over the mountain.” 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music, 
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Call me not indolent beggar and bold enough, 
Fain would I learn both to knit and to sew; 


I’ve two little brothers at home, when they’re old enough, 
They will work hard for the gifts you bestow. 
Pity kind gentlemen, friends of humanity, 
Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on; 
Give me some food for my mother in charity, 
Give me some food, and then I will be gone. 
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Animal Sagacity, 


We have 2 little story and a little lecture togive our young friends ; one about the sagacity of a Dog, taken from 
a New-York paper ; and the other an extract from an excellent and beautiful address by Horace Mann. 


The Sailor and his Dog. 

AS I was passing through Fulton 
street, near Pearl, I observed, standing 
on the sidewalk at the corner, a blind 
sailor and his dog. The sailor held one 
end of a line which was made fast to a 
collar around the dog’s neck at the other 
end. The carts were numerous, and, 
when they had all gone past, a large 
four-horse-wagon followed. The dog 
cast a look up and down the street, and, 
seeing all clear, started at once across 
the street, pulling his blind master by 
the line ; and when he had arrived on 
the opposite sidewalk, halted. I accost- 
ed the blind man and inquired if his 
dog was aware of the proper time to 
cross the street-—when the carts were 
away. He quickly replied, ‘ Didn’t you 
see him? I said ‘ Yes,’ and went awa 
instructed, as well as gratified. E.M. 
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A Few Words for Children. 


You were made to be kind, generous, 
and magnanimous. If there is a boy in 
the school who has a club foot, don’t 
let him know that you ever saw it. If 
there is a boy with ragged clothes, don’t 
talk about rags when he is in hearing.. 
If there is a lame boy, assign him some 
part of the = which does not require 
running. If there is a hungry one, give 
him a part of yourdinner. Ifthere isa 
dull one, help him to get his Jesson. If 
there is a bright one, be not envious of 
him ; for if one boy is proud of his tal- 
ents, and another is envious of them, 
there are two great wrongs,and no more 
talents than before. If astronger boy has 
injured you, and is sorry for it, forgive 
him, and not ask the teacher to punish 
him. All the school will show by their 
countenance how much better it is to 
have a great soul than a great fist. 
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ABOUT SMYRNA AND THE TURKS. 


I am now going to tell you something 
about Smyrna, in Turkey in Asia, the 
place from which are brought many of 
our figs and raisins. It is more than 
5000 miles eastward of the United 
States, near a bay of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and in the midst of a delightful 
country. It has about twice as many 
inhabitants in it as there are in Boston; 
but the city does not look much like 
Boston. I will tell you why, presently. 

More than half of the people of 
Smyrna are Turks, that is, native in- 
habitants of the country. They are a 
very fine looking people, if they did not 
dress so oddly, especially the women ; 
and they are very kind to strangers who 
come among them, only they despise 
them for not being Mahometans, and 
for not having so good a religion as 
they think theirs is. They are igno- 
rant, however, and lazy ; and sometimes 
cruel and revengeful. 

When they sit down, whether to con- 
verse, or at their meals, they sit cross- 
legged. They also wear a head-dress 
which they call a turban. The women 
are much handsomer than the men, and 
those who are wealthy, ornament their 
persons. You see on the preceding page, 
the picture of a young Turk. 

But besides Turks, there are 25,000 
Greeks, 12,000 Jews, and a great many 
Europeans and Americans in Smyrna. 
The Europeans live in much the pleas- 

antest part of the city, and are call- 
ed Franks ;—and the part of the city 


where they live 1s called the “Frank | 
quarter.” 

The following extracts from a letter 
written by a gentleman in Smyrna to a 
Children’s Society in Charleston, S. C., 
will give youa very pleasant account of the 
STREETS, HOUSES, FIRES, &c. of that city. 

THE STREETS. 

The streets are all very narrow. Two 
or three of those in the Frank quarter 
may be as wide as our Black-bird Alley, 
and one of these may, in some places 
be even wider ; but all the rest are mere 
lanes, and across the most of them peo- 
ple can shake hands. 

Indeed the tops of many houses on 
the opposite sides of some streets, are 
almost in actual contact; for the second 
story of most houses in Smyrna, is 
made to project over the first by two or 
three feet. They are all paved with 
small round stones similar to those used 
for the like purpose at home. 

There are no sidewalks here. When 
a donkey comes along with two large 
baskets of vegetables slung across his 
back; or a long string of twenty cam- 
els, each one tied by the mouth to the 
one before him; or a strong Turkish 
porter with a bag of wool on _ his back, 
looking like one of our round bags of 
cotton, and quite as large and heavy; 
then every stranger must be on the look 
out. As soon as he hears the warning 
“ Guarda!” uttered by the porter or 
the driver, he must hunt for some open 
door which to enter, or some embrasure 
in the wall .in which to hide, or he may 
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be unceremoniously knocked down. 
However none of these men would be 
wilfully uncivil, and least of all to a 
Frank. 

In some degree, the people of each 
trade are found located together. There 
is the “shoemaker trade,’ where one 
sees nothing but shoemakers, leather, 
and pegs, and hears nothing but shoe- 
makers’ hammers and _ shoemakers’ 
tongues. The Frank quarter has two 
principal streets, namely Frank-street, 
and the Marina. This latter word is 
the Italian for sea-side. 

From the Marina to Frank-street, run 
a great number of courts or passages. 
These are kept open for public passage 
through the day, but are all shut at sun- 
set. However, each one is provided 
with a porter, who has a little room 
over the gate, and whose wages are his 
lodging free of rent. 

THE HOUSES. 

The houses of Smyrna are built so 
compactly, that the inhabitants are great- 
ly exposed in times of fire or plague. 
Some houses in the Frank quarter are 
little palaces,—but for the most part, 
even in the Frank quarter, they are mis- 
erably built. The material is generally 
wood and stone, or wood and mud to- 
gether; and put up in the frailest man- 
ner. They are said, by some, to be the 
better on this account; for in times of 
earthquake they tremble and _ shake, 
without being so apt to fall, as if built 
with heavy stone walls. 

Houses which have fireproof maga- 


zines under them are considered desirg. 


ble. These magazines are found chief. 
ly in the Frank quarter. The dwell. 
ings are all on the second story; th 
magazines occupy all the ground floors 

Houses which have a terrace are con 
sidered desirable. And in the summer 
evenings, and also in times of plague 
the terrace is a favourite resort for exer 
cise and air. To stand at sun-set, ani 
look toward the west, where lies Amer 
ica, and to think of and pray for “ the 


loved and the left,” is more sweet tha | 


words can express. 

The terraces are made of clay 
pounded well, and then coated with : 
mixture of oil and cement. They ar 
thus rendered smooth and hard. Ther 
are railings or walls to protect one fron 
falling over. There are also pipes 
carry off the rain. Houses which hav 
no terraces are roofed with tiles, and i 
is very easy to remove any quantity 0 
these, and replace them again at ples 
sure. This explains how the peopl 
could go upon the house tops in ancier 
days, and let down a man through th 
tiling into the middle of one of th 
rooms. See Luke v. 19. 

The houses of Smyrna are not num 
bered, but they are named. Nor ar 
their names written upon them, but al 
the people know and remember them. 
These names are taken from the ow? 
er’s or the builder’s name, or from somé 
other circumstance connected with the 
history of the building. Many house 
have charms affixed to them to keep of 
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evil spirits. These charms, in most ca- 
ses, consist of a piece of garlic, and a 
blue bead tied up in a piece of rag, 
after it has received a blessing at the 
Church. The Russian Consul’s house 
has a little cross upon one of the eaves. 
This is one of the superstitions of this 
dark country; and these superstitions 
are not confined to a few uncommonly 
ignorant people, but pervade society, 
and that native of this Jand who is free 
from their bondage is considered, by 
this fact, as a remarkable man. 
FIRES. 

These are not very frequent. To 
think of the dense mass of combustible 
materials which compose this city, of the 
narrow lanes, hardly separating the 
houses, and at the same time soon chok- 
ed up by the crowd at a conflagration : 
to think of the multitudes of desperate 
men gathered here from all quarters, 
and of the almost entire unprepared- 
ness of the whole community for a con- 
test with the devouring flames—To 
think of these things is enough to make 
us feel that only a merciful Providence 
preserves us each successive night. 
There are a few fire engines, but they 
are too small to be very efficient; and 
the people who work them will abso- 
lutely stand and see a house burn down, 
without playing upon it, unless money 
be paid down to them on the spot. 


THE PLAGUE. 

It is said, by some, that June is the 
fatal month for this city. All the fires, 
earthquakes, and plagues, they say, 
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come in June. This is only a supersti- 
tious notion, but facts have sometimes 
accorded with it. The present plague 
was developed clearly on the 3d or 4th 
of June, but it had been here in secret 
for some weeks. Not more than fifty 
people have yet died with it, because a 
strict quarantine was immediately insti- 
tuted, and is still continued. The peo- 
ple remain at home as much as possi- 
ble ; and when they go out, do not touch 
each other. Every person has a stick 
in his hand, and so keeps off every body 
else. 

It is very seldom indeed that Franks 
die of plague, and no one, except the 
very poor, needs to suffer any great ex- 
posure. A very little prudence suffices 
to ensure one’s safety. The Jews and 
the Turks suffer generally the most ; the 
former from their poverty and filthy 
habits; the latter from their disregard 
of quarantine. 

When a Turkish porter dies of 
plague, his brethren, without any pre- 
caution, lift him up and carry him on 
their shoulders to the grave. It is not 
strange, of course, that the plague should 
rage when it gets among them. 





Dr. Franxury. It is 59 years the 
17th day of Jan. 1849 since Dr. Frank- 
lin died. He was 84 years old when he 
died, and yet his mind was as young, al- 
most, as at 30. The secret of preserv- 
ing the mind in this state, consists in 
being temperate IN ALL THINGS. 
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LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 


WAS = 


The Greedy Boy, with his cake. 


LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 
MAKE A GOOD USE OF IT. 

Make a good use of it, my boys. If 
you ask me “Of what?” I reply, Of 
every thing that belongs to you; for 
the real value of things consists not so 
much in what they are, as in the use to 
which they are put. 

If a young girl were to curl her hair 
with bank-notes, they would be of no 
more value to her than so many pieces 
of waste paper. If a young man were 
to play at ducks and drakes with his 
guineas, they would only answer the 
purpose of pebble stones; not because 
they had lost any thing of their real 
value, but because they had not been 
made a good use of. Now, when you, 
my boys, get bank-notes and guineas in 
abundance, I hardly expect that you 
will curl your hair with the one, or play 
at ducks and drakes with the other; but 
still you may make a bad use of them. 


Bear then in mind my motto: think 
how much good may be done with 
money; and, whether you have much 
or little, do make a good use of it. 

I dare say you have not forgotten the 
tale of the three plum cakes, but I will 
tell it you again, for a good tale will 
bear being told more than once; and 
besides, different persons tell the same 
tale in a different manner. For my 
part, | see no reason why a good plum 
cake should not be made a good _ use of 
as well as any thing else, and I hope 
you will think so too. But to my story. 

You know, my boys, that the very 
best way of commencing a tale that is 
amusing to young people, is to begin 
with “ Once on a time ;” so [ will begin 
mine in the same manner. 

Once on a time, three brothers, of 
different dispositions, had each a plum 
cake sent to him at school, and very 


happy it made them. “O! O! said 
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one of them to himself, “1 will have a 
pretty treat of it: nobody shall taste my 
cake but myself, no, not a plum of it; 
I will take pretty good care of that.” 
So, watching the first opportunity when 
he could get to his cake alone, he sat 
down and stuffed himself with it, till he 
could eat no longer. The consequence 
was, that it made him sick, and set him 
against plum cake for a month after; so 
that when he gave the rest of his cake 
away, every one knew that it was only 
because he could not eat it himself. 
Fancy to yourselves, my boys, that you 
see gormandizing Will, greedily devour- 
ing his cake alone; or during the sick- 
ness that followed his selfish repast : 
and then give your opinion, and say if 
you think he made a good use of it. 
His brother Edward acted very dif- 
ferently. ‘“ What a foolish fellow my 
brother Bill is,” said he, “to cram him- 
self with his cake all at once; for now, 
all his pleasure is gone, and mine is to 
come! I think I know better what to 
do with my cake; I will make my plea- 
sure last long enough, 1 warrant me.” 
So, locking it up in his box, he would 
not so much as taste it, that it might 
last the longer. Day after day passed, 
and week after week, and he neither 
ate any of his cake himself, nor gave it 
away ; until, at last niggardly Ned 
found his cake so mouldy, that it made 
his box quite disagreeable: and as to 
eating any of it, that was quite out of 
the question ; Trim the schooldog would 
net have touched it. What think you, 


my boys, of such a stingy fellow for a 
schoolfellow ? Only imagine that you 
see his good-for-nothing mouldy cake 
being thrown into the pig-trough; and 
then ask the same question as you did 
before—‘ Do you think he made a good 
use of it ?” 

George the third brother, was neither 
greedy nor stingy; but a fine generous, 
openhearted boy, such as, I hope, many 
of you are: and, soon after he received 
his cake, he took it respectfully to his 
master, and asked him if he would 
oblige him by taking a slice of it. He 
did the same to his teacher: and the 
cake was very little the worse for it, for 
both master and teacher cut a very 
small piece, more to give George plea- 
sure, than to receive it themselves. 
George, then, cut off a handsome slice, 
divided it into several parts, and, as 
there was not a great number of boys at 
the school, he gave every one a piece, 
except his brother William, who had 
already eaten so much that he was un- 
able to eat more. George ate a slice 
himself, like a little king, among his 
companions, who crowded around him 
with happy faces. This method of di- 
viding his cake, he repeated at proper 
times, until it was all gone; and he 
had, as he deserved, the respect of his 
master and teacher, the good will of his 
schoolfellows, and the comfortable re- 
flection, when he thought of his cake, 
that he had made a good use of it. My 
boys, do act in the same manner; for 
he who can make such a good use of a 
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plum cake, is not very likely to make a+ Make a good use of your books; ay, 


bad use of any thing else. 

He who has a hundred pounds, by 
making a good use of it, may be rich ; 
he who has a thousand, by misusing it, 
may be poor. Whatever then you pos- 
sess, whether it be merchandise, or mar- 
bles; wine, or water; a purse of gold, 
or a piece of packstring; be resolved to 
make a good -use of it. 

Make a good use of your time, re- 
membering that your lives are made up 
of moments. ‘“ Make hay while the 
sun shines,” says the proverb; get 
knowledge while you have the opportu- 
nity: for, rely upon it, that opportunity 
will not always be yours, and you will 
find a use for all the knowledge you 
can obtain. 

Make a good use of your talents; for 
talents misused, are but powers of doing 
mischief. If you read nought but bad 
books, and remember nought but bad 
things, your talents of reading and 
memory will be a sad trouble to you: 
but good talents employed to a good 
purpose, are beyond value. Whatever 
powers you possess, whatever attain- 
ments you have made, let them be made 
a good use of. 


Remember, health may“faithless prove, 
And life is but a span ; 

Sincerely seek a God of love, 

. And dwell in piece with man. 

Your duty do, and put your trust 
In nought beneath the skies ; 

That when your bodies sink in dust, 
Your souls aloft may rise. 


of all of them, but especially of one, and 
that one is the book of books, the Bible! 
You will find good things in other books, 
but you will find the best things there, 
and there alone. As an old man who 
has found comfort therein, when encom. 
passed around with many sorrows, let 
me again urge you to make a good use 
of your Bible. From its pages igno- 
rance may obtain knowledge, darkness 
receive light, despondency derive com- 
fort, and despair partake of consolation. 
Twice have I already said, and once 
more, my boys, I will say, make a good 
use of your Bible. 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 


Ir is now a long time, Mr. Editor, 
since I have described to you any of my 
rambles in the southern states. But in 
compliance with your very polite re 
quest, and without stopping to make 
apologies, | have concluded to go on 
with them again, beginning where I left 
off; which was at the cotton fields, near 
Columbia, the capital of South Carolina. 

We reached Columbia about noon. 
This is a pleasant place, being much 
more elevated than the rest of the coun- 
try around it, and pleasantly laid out in 
squares. It is a plain of two or three 
miles in extent, sloping off gently on 
every side. The town was not large. 
It scarcely contains, even now, 3000 
people. 

I said it was pleasantly situated ; and 
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itis so. And yet you would not like it. 
The houses are not beautiful; and there 
js none of the sprightliness about it, 
which you find in your northern vil- 
lages. Every thing seems dull and stu- 
pid; and nobody, hardly, is seen stir- 
ring—no stages, and but few private car- 
riages. But worse than this, the water 
is bad, and the town is unhealthy; and 
particularly so to northern people. 

I did not stay long in it. They were 
just at this time building a canal around 
the falls of the Saluda river, just above 
the town, and some of my northern 
friends were at work there. So in com- 
pany with my travelling companion, I 
paid them a visit, and spent the night 
there. 

I found them drilling rocks, digging, 
blasting, &c. While roaming about 
among the works, I was at first much 
exposed to accidents. Coming near a 
place where they were’ blasting rocks, 
but of which I had not been informed, 
the rocks exploded most violently, and 
filled the air with fragments. Iran be- 
hind a shanty,—a sort of hut—to shel- 
ter myself from the falling pieces, and 
to my surprise, saw near me the stump 
of a tree, somewhat decayed, but more 
than half a foot in diameter, whose 
trunk had been cut in two, by a frag- 
ment from the quarry, and whose top 
had been precipitated into the river, on 
the bank of which it stood! Suppose, 
said I to myself, it had been my trunk, 
instead of the trunk of the tree ! 

After this, I was more careful where 


I went, though I did not wholly escape 
accidents. One of the company—for 
we staid during the night with our 
friends, in one of the shanties—was go- 
ing out in the evening, to a distant 
spring, in the woods, for a pail of water; 
and I volunteered to accompany him. 
We found the spring, and procured our 
water; but on our return, though he 
had travelled that way a great many 
times in the night, and though we had 
a lantern, we lost ourselves in the woods. 

Long and anxiously did we search 
for our shanty, and many ard loud were 
our calls to our companions; but in 
vain. No huts could be found; and no 
I had heard or read 
in books that people who were lost 
would sometimes go round and round 
in a circle, without making any real 
progress on their way; and | now found 
it true. In one instance, after travelling 
a long time, in hopes of reaching our 
hut, we came around to a spot, where 
we well knew we had been not half an 
hour before, but which we supposed was 
now far behind us. 

However, we at length found our way 
out of the woods, and soon reached our 
companions, who were surprised at our 
long absence, and almost out of patience 
with us. We frankly told them our sto- 


voice answered. 


ry; and joined in the general laugh 
against ourselves for getting lost so near 
home, and in a place with which one of 
us was well acquainted. 

After a quiet night’s rest, my friend 
and I, in the morning, left the “ camp ;” 
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and proceeded westward. Our subse- 
quent adventures I must give you in fu- 
ture letters; to which this is only a sort 
of introduction. Your friend 


Ricuarp Rover. 





THE BRAVE FRENCH SAILOR. 
On the 22d of October 1835, about 


noon, during a severe storm, a vessel 
struck on some rocks near Quiberon, on 
the coast of France, and every soul ap- 
peared likely to be lost. 

The captain got out the boat, to see if 
he could go on shore in it. He had on 
board, as passengers, a lady with an in- 
fant child. ‘The poor woman was shut 
up in the cabin, expecting every minute 
that death would terminate her agonies, 
when hearing the noise in getting out 
the boat, she crept up the hatchway, and 
looking out, saw what was going on. 
But judge if you can what her feelings 
must have been when she saw the cap- 
tain with all his hands and all his other 
passengers but herself, descend into the 
boat, and heard him cry out; “ Madam, 
recommend your soul to God; you and 
your child must be lost; we cannot 
save you !” ’ 

Her cries and entreaties to be placed 
in the boat were of no avail. Away the 
hard hearted wretches went to the shore, 
whither they arrived in safety. When 
they landed, they were joyfully received 
by a large crowd of people who had col- 
lected together to watch their fate. 


THE BRAVE FRENCH SAILOR. 


They anxiously inquired if ad? the pas. 
sengers were saved. When told that a 
woman and child were left, there was 
one general burst of indignation; and 
they could not but regard the captain 
and his men as worse than savages. 

But what could be done? ‘The sea 
ran so high that it was as much as one’s 
life was worth to attempt to reach the 
wreck. 

There was no time to be lost, howev- 
er. A French sailor who stood by, seiz- 
ed his boat, and pushed from the shore, 
determined to save the unfortunate suf- 
ferers or perish in the attempt. Having 
braved a thousand dangers, he at length 
reached the wreck. 

“Give me your infant,” said the brave 
man. “If I succeed in saving the child, 
I will try to save you!” The child was 
committed to his charge, and he reached 
the shore in safety; and again without 
hardly waiting to breathe, he was in his 
boat contending with the waves. 

He reached the vessel, got the dis 
tressed mother into his boat, and ina 
short time landed her safely on the spot 
where he had just landed the child, 
amidst the applauses of the multitude; 
who were scarcely less grateful than the 
mother herself. This conduct—espe- 
cially when compared with that of the 
cowardly wicked captain—was above all 
praise ; and the approbation of the sail- 
or’s conscience was of more value to 
him than would have been the shouts of 
millions, had there been millions on the 


spot to applaud him. Ep. 




















THE EARTH PIG, 


OR AARD-V ARK. 





THE EARTH PIG, OR AARD-VARK. 


Tuis singular animal is found in 
South Africa. The Hottentots call it 
the gouwp, but the Dutch people who 
reside in that country call it the aard- 
vark.—It burrows in the ground, and 
strongly resembles, at first sight, a short 
legged pig. Its general shape, however, 
may be better learned from the picture 
than from any written description. Its 
length, when full grown, is nearly two 
feet exclusive of the tail, which is about 
a foot and a half. 

This animal lives on ants, which in 
Africa, are not only numerous but very 
large. The aard-vark constructs a bur- 
row near some place where ants are 
pretty abundant; and lives there till 
food becomes scarce, after which he 
changes his residence. He is a timid 


animal, but not easily taken; for in a 
soil not too firm, it is said that by means 
of his singular feet and claws he can 
bury himself so deep in the earth, in a 
very few minutes, that neither dogs nor 
men can find him. His strength is also 
very great; and if found, it requires two 
or three men, so it is said, to drag him 
from his hole. 

In shape and habits this animal so 
much resembles the ant eater, that it 
has sometimes been called so: but the 
real ant eater is quite another animal. 
In some of his habits the aard-vark re- 
sembles the hog; one of which is that 
he spends much of his time m mere 
eating and sleeping.—We wish there 
were no other animals besides these, 
that seem to care for nothing else. 
Man, erect and noble as he is formed 
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by the Creator, should do something 
more than merely to eat and sleep. He 
should exert himself, with all his might, 
daily and hourly, to become wiser and 
better. Ep. 





THE SIX APPRENTICES. 


I once knew six boys, apprentices to 
Mr. Belnap. I will call their names 
James Martin, JosepH Lewis, HENRY 
Davis, Jonn Hate, Wituiam Durree, 
and Atsert Witson. They were the 
sons of labouring men, and before they 
they became apprentices, they had re- 
ceived such instructions as their parents 
could afford to give them at the Com- 
mon Schools, where they lived. Sev- 
eral of them also sometimes attended an 
“‘evening school” in order to learn a 
little arithmetic ; but they did not very 
well improve the opportunities there 
afforded them. They learned at these 
schools little more than idle tricks; for 
while at work in their shop, they took 
delight in talking of the mischief they 
had done, rather than of the knowledge 
they had acquired, or the good they had 
obtained. 

James Martin was the first of these 
boys whom Mr. Belnap employed. In 
a few months, Joseph Lewis, and Henry 
Davis, were also placed with him. 
James, Joseph and Henry laboured to- 
gether some months longer, and then 
Albert Wilson was added to their num- 
ber. In the course of two years after, 
William Durfee, and John Hale, were 
also employed. 


I became particularly acquainted with 
them while the first five were together, 
For some time, there was as much: har- 
mony among them as would reasonably 
have been expected among boys of their 
character. 

It was an established custom with 
them to consider the “ youngest appren- 
tice,” or the boy last employed, as the 
servant of the others. This however 
was an arrangement of their own; for 
Mr. Belnap did not work in the same 
part of the shop with his boys. It is 
true he was often with them, to examine 
their work, and to give them necessary 
directions ; but he knew very little about 
what they did when he was not present. 
This “ youngest apprentice,” was often 
a slave to the older ones. They told 
him, when he entered the shop, what 
he must do, stating at the same time, 
that they had done the same, when they 
occupied his place. They thus made 
him do many things which they ought 
to have done themselves ; and in many 
instances they acted towards him the 
part of cruel tyrants. When the 
“youngest apprentice” was advanced 
higher by another’s taking his place, he 
in his turn acted the part of the severe 
master. 

These boys had lived together for a 
considerable time when Henry Davis, 
one day asked permission of Mr. Belnap, 
to go to Boston. It was June, and the 
Corner Stone of Bunxer’s Hitt Mon- 
UMENT was about to be laid. Mr. Belnap 
was unwilling to have him go; for he 
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well knew that Henry could not go 
among strangers without expense; nor 
without exposing himself to the danger 
of being led into scenes which would 


do him harm. He therefore told Henry, 
that he could not give permission. 

The boy not satisfied with this. refu- 
sal, thought that Mr. Belnap would con- 
sent to his going, if he should urge him. 
Those persons, however, who govern as 
they ought, do not so readily change 
their minds as this boy supposed. Hen- 
ry repeated his request, but with no 
better success than before. He then 
told Mr. Belnap, that whether he was 
willing or not he would go. Not de- 
sirous of employing such a boy, Mr. 
Belnap then said to him, that if he went 
to Boston, he should no longer be con- 
sidered as his apprentice. Henry then 
left Mr. Belnap and went to Boston. 

He saw the Corner Stone of the 
Monument laid; but for him it was the 
corner stone of ruin. From that time 
he became a wanderer, and rambled 
about from place to place. In a short 
time he was known as a_ worthless 
drunkard; and for several years past 
he has been roving through the United 
States! His trade is such that he has 
found employment for a short time in 
nearly all of the states; but he is soon 
obliged to leave. I am unable to say 
whether he is now living. When I last 


heard of him, he was a wretched out- 
cast—an object of loathing and abhor- 
rence. 

In the course of a few months after 
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Henry Davis left Mr. Belnap, he found 
it necessary to send William Durfee 
away from his family. William had 
been found addicted to certain wicked 
habits, and it was thought unsafe to em- 
ploy him any longer. He was a boy that 
never seemed to desire to be respecta- 
ble. His greatest pleasure appeared to 
consist in what was low and mean. He 
lived a few years after leaving Mr. Bel- 
nap, and died at the age of 22; and it 
is to be feared that his bad habits caus- 
ed his early death. 

Not long after Mr. Belnap had dis- 
missed William Durfee, John Hale, 
having been found to be an idle, vicious 
boy, was likewise dismissed. He be- 
came a sailor. On his first voyage, I 
saw him in Virginia. I saw him like- 
wise in a foreign port. Instead of re- 
forming, however, he grew worse, and 
his habits and vices were leading him 
fast to destruction. After several voy- 
ages, he died under the age of 20, in 
the West Indies. The disease which 
caused his death was such that all who 
knew him, saw clearly it had been 
brought about by his own imprudence 
and bad conduct. 

There were but three apprentices— 
James Martin, Joseph Lewis and Albert 
Wilson—now remaining with Mr. Bel- 
nap. Owing to some losses in trading, 
Mr. B. at length found it necessary to 
relinquish his business, and dismiss 
these apprentices. For several years, 
they were variously employed—each 
following the business which best suited 
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him. Joseph Lewis, after making sev- 
eral voyages to the West Indies, came 
back to his friends. Disliking a seafar- 
ing life, he thought he would become a 
merchant; but before he could accom- 
plish his plans, a disease which had 
troubled him for some months brought 
him to his grave, at about the age of 21. 

James Martin, who was the oldest of 
these apprentices, laboured for several 
years as a journeyman mechanic; and 
had he conducted himself with propriety, 
he would never have been in want of 
employment. Intemperance ruined him. 
He went to sea—-sailed to several foreign 
ports—but his life was short. About a 
year ago, as he was returning from a 
voyage, he fell overboard and was 
drowned. 

Albert Wilson is still living, and as 
he has passed through various scenes, it 
may be well to give a more full account 
of him than I have given of the others. 
I knew him when a boy, and have been 
well acquainted with his whole history. 
Ican therefore say more about him than 
I could about his fellow apprentices. 

His advantages for obtaining what is 
usually called a good English Educa- 
tion, were very limited. His parents, 
though illiterate, and not wealthy, were 
honest, hard labouring people. They 
were able to instruct their children no 
farther than to attempt to impress on 
their minds the importance of sustaining 
a good character, by dealing honestly 
with all mankind. 

Albert left his parents at the age of 
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16; and lived with Mr. Beinap three 
years anda half. While with his fel- 
low apprentices he was thought by those 
who knew him, to be pursuing about 
the same course with them—at least in 
two bad habits; drinking ardent spirits, 
and profane swearing. These habits, 
however, were not acquired till after he 
left home; and he never indulged in 
either while visiting his parents. Nor 
did they ever know that he was addict- 
dicted to such bad practices. He con- 
tinued, for some years, to pursue them ; 
and had not an over-ruling power re- 
strained him, and shown him the folly 
and danger of his course, they would 
probably have ruined him. 

Like the other five apprentices, after 
the failure of Mr. Belnap, Albert thought 
he would try his fortune on the sea; but 
not finding a sea life one of his choice, 
he made only one voyage, and then re- 
turned to his former employment. He 
at sometimes, for a little while, made 
use of ardent spirits; but was, in the 
language of those times, only a “ mode- 
rate drinker.” His habits of profanity, 
on the contrary, became much worse ; 
for during his voyage, he was daily and 
hourly accustomed to hear from the 
master of the vessel and the crew, lan- 
guage in the highest degree fearful and 
wicked. He fell in with their profanity; 
and so firmly fixed did he become in the 
habit, that he seldom uttered a sentence 
without an oath. 

Soon after his return, Albert engaged 
himself to work as an apprentice in his 
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former business. He did not, however, 
continue long with his employer, for 
owing to some disagreement between 
them, in the course of a few weeks 
they separated. It was very fortunate 
for Albert that he did not remain long 
in this man’s employment ; for the temp- 
tations to become confirmed in intempe- 
rance, were as great as they had been 
at sea for profanity. It was not then 
customary for masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices to become members of Tem- 
perance Societies, and labor together, as 
they in many Instances now do, for the 
removal of rum drinking from the 
world. 

In the same shop with Albert were 
several journeymen who, at various times 
of the day, sent him to a neighbouring 
store for rum. As acompensation for 
going after ‘he rum, he was allowed the 
privilege of drinking. Strange as this 
privilege may now seem, it was neverthe- 
less in those days highly valued! Such 
privileges, however, brought with them 
to many a youth the destruction of both 
soul and body. 

Being again driven to seek employ- 
ment abroad, Albert was thus removed 
from temptation at least in part; and 
when he found the next place of labor, 
he abandoned rum-drinking altogether. 
Ihave often heard him say, that it was 
only his leaving his last employer that 
he escaped becoming a drunkard. He 
soon found a situation where his asso- 
clates were temperate men. He felt no 
inclination to drink rum after resolving 
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to drink no more; and from that time 
forth forever, he has never regretted the 
step he then took. 

His habits of profanity, however, 
were still with him; and his common 
conversation, while at work, was suck 
as to produce in his companions very 
unpleasant feelings. They often gave 
him friendly advice, but he appeared to 
pay very little regard to it. He was not 
however, one who disbelieved the Bible, 
or disregarded the opinions of good peo- 
ple. Qn the contrary he paid a certain 
degree of reverence to religion and to 
christians. He was a bold and thought- 
less trifler. How long he might have 
pursued his wicked habits, had not a 
kind Providence led him to 2 different 
course of life, it is difficult to say. 

While with his last employer, Albert 
became acquainted with individuals who 
were better educated than himself, and 
he had the privilege of reading books 
from an Apprentices’ Library. These, ~ 
with other circumstances, led him deep- 
ly to feel his own deficiency in educa- 
tion. 

At the end of six months, as some 
change took place in the business in 
which he was engaged, he left the place 
where he had been living, and sought 
employment elsewhere. After several 


weeks of fruitless efforts to find employ- 
ment that would be profitable, he thought 
he would turn his attention to study. 
Here however, a difficulty presented 1t- 
self to him, for should he go to school, 
he had not the means of paying the 
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expenses. This, however, did not deter 
him from the object in view. His de- 
sire for knowledge was strong, and in 
the pursuit of that, what to others, might 
have seemed difficulties were not so to 
him. His object in going to school, was 
merely to acquire such a knowledge of 
common branches as would enable him 
to transact business for himself. 

While making arrangements to begin 
his studies, he heard of a Manual La- 
bor School, about 150 miles from 
home. He was told that by laboring 
three hours in a day, a student might 
pay for his board and tuttion. This 
opportunity was gladly embraced, and 
Albert, with a young friend, was soon 
on his way to the school. 

On their arrival at the place where 
the school was located, they found that 
the information which they had received 
just before they left home, was incorrect ; 
for instead of laboring three hours daily 
for board and tuition, the students la- 
bored five hours for board alone. 

Albert was somewhat disappointed, it 
is true ; but he was not to be discouraged. 
It was indeed well for him that the in- 
telligence respecting the school, was such 
as it happened to be; for he might not 
so readily have found another opportu- 
nity for beginning his studies. Although 
the means of defraying his expenses 
were not such as he expected, he found 
opportunity during a vacation and at 
other periods, of working at the same 
business, at which he had been previ- 
ously employed; and thus was ena- 


bled to pay his expenses for nearly feur 
months. - 

When his money was all expended, 
and when no further means were found 
for paying the expenses of the school, 
he returned home. He had left home 
with the intention to study a year, and 
then resume his former business; but 
having once seen the importance of 
knowing more than he did, he felt un- 
willing to give up his plan of going to 
school. He had now begun to study— 
his desire for acquiring knowledge be- 
came stronger—and though he saw no 
way open by which he might pursue his 
studies to any extent he might think 
proper, he was still resolved to go for- 
ward. 

As he had no money, he thought if 
he could borrow a sum that would aid 
him a little it would be better than not 
to do any thing at all. Money was ac- 
cordingly lent him, and he went to 
another school, nearer home. 

After studying a year he took charge 
of a district school; with which he was 
connected about four months. He after- 
wards went to another school; pursuing 
at the same time those studies which 
were necessary for entering college. By 
the help of some kind friends who af- 
forded him employment, and the money 
which he received for keeping school, 
he was able to meet most of his expen- 
ses till the following winter. He taught 
a common school for a few months that 
season, and also on the following year. 

At the close of his last school, he was 
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employed as an assistant teacher in the 
academy where he had been a student 
for nearly two years previous. After 
acting as a teacher a year, he left the 
academy, and opened a private school 
in another town. He continued with 
this school till he entered college, where 
he has now been for more than a year. 

Albert has thus pursued his way 
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through many difficulties; but neither 
these, nor the discouragement of friends, 
have at all affected him; and though he 
is now under the necessity of laboring 
daily for his support, he is striving to 
prepare himself to serve his Creator and 
do good to his fellow men. 

CuarLes RaMBLER. 


WALKS ABOUT BOSTON. 





LEXINGTON MONUMENT. 


Most of our readers have probably 
heard of the battle of Lexington, where 
the first blood was shed in the Ameri- 
can revolutionary war; and many of 
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them know, too, that a monument hag 
been erected on the spot where the bat- 
tle was, in memory of the brave men 
who were slain. The affair took place 
on the morning of April 19, 1775; just 
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61 years ago the present month. I have 
called it a BATTLE, but it was a bloody 


murder, rather than a battle, for our 


American people did not, at first, make 
much resistance; while the British 
troops wantonly shot down no less than 
eight of their number. But J cannot 
stop now, to tell you the particulars of 
the engagement. You will find them in 
histories. For the present, let us take 
a walk, in imagination, and see the 
monument. 

There are two roads from Boston to 
Lexington. One is through Cambridge, 
and the other through Charlestown. 
Which shall we take? That through 
Cambridge I think is the pleasantest. 
“ This is the road the British took, when 
they went to Lexington, is it not?” No; 
they took neither.of these roads; but 
in order to be as sly as possible, they 
went, I believe, somewhere between 
them. 

Now we are across the bridge, here 
is Cambridgeport. And yonder, on the 
right, farther along is Lechmere Point ; 
and beyond that, you know, is Charles- 
town. The British landed, when they 
set out for Lexington, at Lechmere 
Point. 

Here is Cambridge.- And there are 
the colleges. What a pleasant place 
Cambridge is! How level the country 
is, as we proceed along! I should like 
wt better if it were more hilly. That 
place, which you see at a little distance 
on the left hand, is Watertown. Now 
we are in West Cambridge. We are 


now about 7 miles from Boston. Lem: 


ington is ten miles. 

We are now in Lexington. There 
are two establishments in this town for 
the manufacture of muffs, tippets, fur 
caps, mocassins, fur borders, gloves, &c. 
employing more than 50 females and 
about half as many males. Considera- 
ble quantities of shoes and boots are 
manufactured for the Boston and the 
southern markets. 

Farming is the principal occupation. 

During nine months in the year it is 
not an unreasonable calculation to esti- 
mate that there are 200 gallons of milk 
sent daily to Boston, making 54,800 
gallons in nine summer months.  Prob- 
ably half that quantity is sent during 
the other three months, which is 9,100 
gallons, making an annual total from 
Lexington of 63,900 gallons, a greater 
quantity, perhaps, than was sent 30 years 
ago from the whole vicinity of Boston. 
The vegetables sent to Boston market 
from this town are considerable. 

We are now approaching the village; 
yes, and there is the monument. “I 
thought it was much taller; and more 
like the Bunker Hill Monument.” No; 
it is only 20 feet high; but it is very 
handsome. The stone of which it is 
made is granite. (See the preceding 
page.) 

This monument stands exactly on 
the spot where those brave men were 
shot down by the British. Their names 
are all engraved on it. Let us go and 
read the inscription. 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMERT. 


Sacred to Liberty and the Rights of Mankind! 
The Freedom and Independence of America, 
Sealed and defended by the Blood of her Sons, 
This Monument is erected 
By the Inhabitants of Lexington, 

Under the Patronage and at the Expense of 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

To the Memory of their Fellow-Citizens, 
Ensign Robert Munroe, and Messrs. Jonas Parker, 
Samuel Hadley, Jonathan Harrington, jun. 

Isaac Muzzy, Caleb Harrington, and John Brown 
Of Lexington, Asahel Porter of Woburn, 
Who fell, on this Field, the first Victims to the 
Sword of British Tyranny and Oppression, 

In the cause of God and their Country, 
On the morning of the ever memorable 
Nineteenth of April, An. Dom. 1775, 

The Die was cast! 

The blood of these Martyrs 
Was the cement of the Union of these States, then 
Colonies; and gave the Spring to the Spirit, Firmness, 
And Resolution of their Fellow-Citizens. 

They rose as one Man to revenge their Brethren’s 
Blood, and at the Point of the Sword to assert and 
Defend their native Rights. 

They nobly dared to be free! 

The contest was long, bloody, and affecting, 

Righteous Heaven approved the solemn appeal. 
Victory crowned their arms : and 
The Peace, Liberty, and Independence of the United 
° States of America was their Glorious Reward. 


Let us return to Boston by the way 
of Charlestown. Here we are again in 
West Cambridge. And here we are 
approaching Charlestown. Yonder is 
the monument on Bunker Hill, which 
you have often seen. Here on the right 
is Lechmere Point, of which we spoke 
before. Here are the ruins of the great 


fire, which happened in Charlestown 
last fall. It was very severe; but not 
quite so distressing as the fire the British 
made at the battle of Bunker Hill; for 
they burned the whole town. But Jet 
us cross one of the two bridges—I pre- 
fer the Warren bridge—and return to 
our homes. Ep. 
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ANIMAL FLOWERS, OR SEA NETTLES. 


APRIL FOOL DAY. 


Now April has come 

With its sunshine and showers, 
Which, says the old adage, 

Bring forth the May flowers. 


Now this is the day 

For young rogues at the school 
To make of each other 

“ A great April fool.’’ 


A parsnip well scraped, 

Which looks white in the night, 
Is placed as a candle 

For some one to light 


Some are walking about 

With rags pinned to their gown, 
While others are sent 

On the “fool’s errand” round. 


Some are doing up bundles 
Of dirt, all so nice, 

To cheat the poor finder 
With thoughts of a prize. 


A potato carved out 
And painted with care, 
ks made in a fruit dish 
To look like a pear. 


A turnip stuck full 

Of oats brown and white, 
Is made to appear 

Like a hedgehog by night. 
Here’s Peter contriving 

A book without leaves ; 
Nor thinks of the figures 

That grin on his sleeves ; 


Till the side-looks and laughter 
Of all as they pass 

Compel him to take 
A sly look in the glass. 


And some till their sides ache 
Are laughing at jokes, 

Or listening to stories 
That prove all a hoax. 


In short I believe 

I could scarcely find paper 
Were I to attempt 

To describe every caper. 


Now then I’ll stop writing, 
And see, as I leave, 
That no ugly figure 


Is pinned to my sleeve. Aveusta. 





ANIMAL FLOWERS, OR SEA NETTLES 


Tuese look about as much like plants, 
as they do like animals. They are of va- 
rious forms and sizes. They are called 
sea nettles, because when touched with 
the hand, some of them, particularly a 
green kind, cause a disagreeable sensa- 
tion like the sting of a nettle. 

The sea nettle has a kind of mouth, 
but no other opening in its body. When 
it has digested its food, and the finer 
parts have been carried into the circula- 
tion to nourish the body, the coarser 
parts which remain, return out of the 
body by the way they came. 

The sea nettle, or animal flower, is 
called in books a zoophyte ; that is an 
animal plant; and it is certainly true 
that it has many resemblances to both 
plants and animals, and forms a sort of 
connecting link between them, as _ the 
bat does between mice and birds. 

But I must describe the sea nettle 
more paticularly. 

The lower part of its body is connected 
to a firm, fleshy, wrinkled tube, whieh 
sticks fast to the rocks, in the sea, and 
sends forth, in various directions, othet 
fleshy tubes. These are full of differen 
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ANIMAL FLOWERS, 


sizes of these wonderful animals, which 
rise up close to one another, in irregu- 
lar groups. ‘The end of the tube which 
is fastened to the rocks, or seems to 
grasp them rather, is full of little knobs, 
some of which are formed by the ex- 
tremities of the tube clasping a piece of 
shell, and holding it till they have grown 
over it. , 
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Here is one species of this curious 
production of Nature, or rather the God 
of Nature. itis called the LEATHERY AN- 
IMAL FLOWER. It is usually about three 
inches in diameter, with a kind of orange 
colored skin. The parts which look so 
much like the leaves of flowers, are the 
tentacula, or feelers of the animal; 
which are, as you see, very numerous. 





I spoke as if these animals always 
adhered to the rocks, but they do not. 
Some live only in the sand. The one 
Just described is of this sott. Others 
are always found floating. Those who 
live on rocks, sometimes remove. This 
is sometimes done by letting go their 
hold by the extremities of the tube I 
have mentioned, and abandoning them- 


selves to the mercy of the waves. In 
other cases they creep along the bottom 
of the sea, using their tentacula as feet. 
One sort have one or more air bladders 
within them, not unlike those of fishes, 
by means of which they can raise or 
sink themselves in the water. Here is 
a picture of this sort, on the next page. 
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If you cut these animals in pieces, 
each piece will form, in time, an entire 
new animal. So that any attempts to 
destroy them, by cutting them aw 
from the rocks or by cruelly hacking 
them to pieces, would only make a great 
many more of them. 

If you attempt to pluck one of them 
from the rock on which it is fixed, as 
soon as your fingers come within an 
inch or two of it, it will contract, and 
shrink back into a hole in the rock. 
But if now let alone, it will, after three 
or four minutes, come gradually into 
sight again, and spread out its leaves as 
before. 

The food of these curious creatures 
consists of various sorts of little fish, 
especially small shell fish. It draws 
them to its mouth with its tentacula; 
where they are conveyed to a kind of 
sac, or stomach, and retained for some 
time, after which they are disgorged. 
The sea nettle, of one kind or another, 
is found in almost every sea. 


OR SEA NETTLES. 


Here is one very curious species, witn 
about a hundred tentacula. You also 
see, very distinctly, the opening of the 
body, called the mouth. ‘This is called 
the purple animal flower, but it is found 
of various colours—purple, violet, blue, 
pink, yellow, and green. 





None of these animals can bear a 
strong light; and they are much affected 
by strong odors. Noise also startles 
them. In fresh water they soon perish. 
If the temperature of water in which 
they are, is increased to more than 149° 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, or if it is 
reduced below 40°, they will also soon 
die. ; 

Here is the white animal flower, 
which differs from the other kinds, 
chiefly about its mouth. This seems 
furnished with five lobes or lips, which 
have a very singular appearance ; and 
from which issue an almost infinite 
number of small tentacula. 
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On the whole the sea nettle is a great 
curiosity. It leads one to think of the 
wonderful goodness of God in making 
the world so full as it were of life, and 
giving to that life such a multitude of 
forms. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. No. 7. 
"HE SIBERIAN FAMILY. 

I told you, in my last letter, of a 
strange fall through the roof of a tent 
or hut, and of the consternation into 
which its inhabitants were thrown by 
my sudden and unceremonious appear- 
ance. The man had no sooner lighted 
the lamp and cast his eyes on me, than 
l rose and explained and apologized as 
well as I could; at the same time try- 
ing to comfort the poor staring and cry- 
ing children. 

No sooner had I succeeded in thus 
“putting things to rights” than I en- 
treated the peasant to go with me in 
search of Goskoi. But this he utterly 
refused to do, saying that it would be 
impossible to descend the deep ravine, 
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in the night, without a torch or lamp to 
guide us; and that I must give up my 
plan of searching for him, until the next 
morning. So making myself as cons 
tented as I could, I concluded to remain 
where I was till the return of another 
day. 

Peace and quiet being now restored 
in the hut, some fish which had been 
cooking on the fire, but which in my fall 
I had knocked off, was again replaced, 
and the fire made to blaze very cheerful- 
ly. In the mean time the peasant went 
upon the roof and replaced also the 
boards and skins which served for its 
covering ; leaving only a small place for 
the smoke, for the wide hole which I 
had made by falling would have let in 
too much cold. 

The Siberian family consisted of the 
husband, and wife and three children, 
and the wife’s sister. They told me 
they had wintered in this singular place 
two years; and that they greatly pre- 
ferred it to the mud huts of the valleys. 
It had been a silver mine; but the vein 
of the ore having failed in one direction, 
instead of seeking for another vein, the 
mine had been wholly abandoned for 
years. Zulof (for that was the peasant’s 
name) told me that he had enlarged the 
cave about a month before; and in do- 
ing it, had found so much silver ore, 
that he intended to take the lumps of it 
on his sledge the next week to Tobolsk, 
where the yearly fair was to be held. 
The native Siberian merchants meet 
merchants, at this fair, from other coune 
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tries to barter their valuable skins of sa- 
bles, white hares, bears, red foxes, mar- 
tins, &c. for tobacco, brandy, knives, 
&c; and here Zulof hoped to exchange 
his treasure. I was glad to find he 
was going soon to Tobolsk; because I 
hoped to accompany him. 

But it was now late, and I began to 
feel drowsy ; so after reminding Zulof 
of his promise to assist me early in the 
morning, in trying to find poor Goskoi 
and the dogs, I bade them all good 
night: and notwithstanding my great 
anxiety about Goskoi’s fate, I soon fell 
into a sound sleep; from which I did 
not awake until the next morning. 

When I opened my eyes, I found the 
three children close to my side, listening 
to the ticking of my watch, which I im- 
mediately drew out and showed to them. 
It was a very fine musical watch. I then 
delighted them, as well as their parents 
and their aunt by winding it up and giv- 
ing them a tune. It was the Cossac 
Ar; a tune which here in the East, is so 
often played on the piano, while the mu- 
sician sings the following verses, and two 
more ; but I have forgotten the last two. 

On the Danube, gently gliding, 

While the daylight’s fast subsiding, 

And the moon’s in splendor riding, 
Our thoughts are with the brave, 

To the battle they are rushing ; 

While the gentle tears are gushing 

From bright eyes, for heroes, flushing, 
Their native land to save. 


Never, while I live, shall I forget the 
astonishment and awe, the admiration 


and uncouth rapture, which this strange 


melody of a watch excited among my 
Siberian friends. The fish, and the rein- 
deer steak was left to burn, forgotten, 
on the embers, by the wife; and the 
husband left his fishing tackle which he 
was mending, and came and listened, 
with trembling, to my fairy music. 

“ A Rusalki, a Rusalki!” said Zulof. 
“No one but a Rusalki could play such 
music! We shall soon see one of them 
with her long green hair! Surely, if 
she come she will be well pleased with 
such music as this!” 

“ But what is a Rusalki?” you will 
ask. These Siberians believe in a spe- 
cies of water and wood maids, called 
Rusalki. They are represented as of a 
beautiful form, with long green hair. 
They balance themselves on the branch- 
es of trees, bathe in the lakes and riv- 
ers, play on the surface of the waters, 
and wring their locks on the green 
meads, at the water’s edge. 

When f had explained my beautiful 
music, as well as I could, to my Siberian 
friends, I begged them to let me des 


patch my breakfast as soon as possible, 


that I might go in search of Goskoi; 
promising them that when I returned I 
would let them hear the Rusalki music 


as long as they pleased. Zs 
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THE WHITE IBIS. 


Tuis bird is found in Egypt, as well 
as in other parts of Africa. The Egyp- 
tians call it Anou-MEnzeEzL, which means 
Farner Sickie-Bitt; because the bill 
is curved somewhat like a sickle. Its 
Ethiopian name, ABOoU-HANNER, means 
Farner Jonn. 

This bird sometimes lives alone; at 
others, in small troops, of from eight to 
ten. Its flight is lofty and powerful ; 
and every now and then it utters hoarse 
cries. When it alights on a piece of 
land newly stirred with the plough or 
spade, it occupies itself, for hours to- 
gether, in tapping the mud with its bill, 
in search of worms. It walks leisure- 
ly, step by step, but has never been 
known to run. 

It has been supposed that the ibis fed 


but this we believe is a 
Some individuals have said 
that it fed on the winged serpents of the 
deserts. But it is now pretty generally 
agreed among travellers that winged 
serpents do not and never did exist, un- 
less by miracle. One species of ibis, 
like the turkey buzzard of the southern 
United States, renders itself useful by 
devouring all kinds of vermin, and the 
refuse of the eating houses and markets 
of cities. The streets of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, are said to be filled with it. 


on serpents ; 


mistake. 





A LESSON IN LATIN. 
A father is pater, a mother 1s mater, 
A sister is soror, a brother is frater ; 
A child should obey both his father and 
mother, 
And brothers and sisters should love one 
another. 
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WHO THE COMMANDER IS. 
A GERMAN STORY. 


Storxs abound in Europe, and though 
not one in ten of our readers may have 
ever seen a stork, most of them have 
doubtless read about them. They go 
to the south—perhaps to Africa—in the 
fall, and spend the winter; but in the 
spring they come back again to Europe 
—to Germany, Poland, and other coun- 
tries. 

The following beautiful German story 
—in which something is said about 
storks—relates to a very ignorant little 
boy, the son of a poor soldier, and 
brought up in the army, who was taken 
up by an excellent old schoolmaster, who 
made a man of him. It was an object 
with the schoolmaster, one day soon 
after he adopted the boy, to teach him 
that there was a God. So he took him 
out into a large field in the spring of 
the year; and the following interest- 
ing conversation took place.—We have 
taken the article from the “ Annals of 
Education.” 

Scnootmaster. Your emperor has 
a great many regiments besides that to 
which your father belonged. Some of 
them are stationed in Saxony, some in 
Silesia, and others in Bohemia. All at 
once, they set out and march together to 
one place. Now I have often wondered 


how it was possible for so many thous- 
and men to march together from so 
many different countries, to the same 
place, in as perfect order as if every 
thing had been agreed upon _before- 





WHO THE COMMANDER IS. 


hand. I cannot but believe that there _ 
is some one who commands them. 

Joseru. I will tell you who it js, | 
It is certainly General Down, of whom 
I have frequently heard my father 
speak. | 

Scuootmaster. I believe But 
besides this, so many thousand men 
must have something to eat in the 
course of a day, especially if they have 
horses. Now one would suppose that 
they would starve to death, when they 
all come together in one place. I have 
read however, that wherever they go, 
they find flour, bread, meat, oats, and 
hay. It cannot be that all these things 
go there of their own accord. I must 
believe that there is some one, who 
orders all this. 

Josep. It is certainly General 
Down, for he provides for all his sol- 
diers. The soldiers always call him 
Father Down. 

ScHOOLMASTER. At 
least there is some one, who commands 
all this provision to be brought together. 
But there is as much order in the world, 
as in the emperor’s army. For ex 
ample, the sun rises at a particular time, 
every morning. People who have at 
tended closely to the sun, can tell be- 
forehand the very minute in which it 
will rise. 

JoserH. But it is not so exact as our 
soldiers. I recollect many days in 
which I never saw it rise at all. 

ScHootmasTEeR. Things must be very 
different then, in Bohemia, from what 


SO. 


It is possible. 
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they are with us. With us, it rises 
every morning, precisely at the time. 
We cannot, indeed, always see it, for 
sometimes the sky is cloudy. It is so 
with the moon too. Now it rises, now 
it sets. Sometimes it is as small asa 
sickle; at others, itis larger, and as 
round as a dinner plate, and then it be- 
gins to grow smaller again, and every 
thing goes on so regularly, that the 
almanac-maker can tell us every thing 
beforehand. When we go home, I will 
point out all this to you in the almanac ; 
and if you look carefully at the sky, 
and observe the moon, you will see that 
it changes, exactly in the order there 
laid down. 

Joserpu. O! I never heard of that 
before, in all my life. 

ScHooLMssTER. You may rely upon 
it. In the world therefore, every thing 
is, as it were, under the direction of a 
COMMANDER. Now, think a moment. 
Sometimes the vapours ascend from the 
earth, and collect themselves together, 
like the emperor’s soldiers, and form 
themselves into clouds. Then a wind 
often rises, and in a few hours, drives 
them all away. 

In the spring, every thing appears to 
be, as it were, under the direction of a 
COMMANDER. First come the larks, then 
the finches, then the swallows and 
storks collect together, and when they 
come, they find their food ready, just as 
if it had been provided on purpose for 
them. Then one flower blossoms after 
another ; first, the little violet, then the 
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cowslip; then the cherry trees blossom, 
and then the pear trees, and finally the 
apple trees. 

All things go on in as much order, as 
if they were told just what to do. 
There must, therefore, be a commander. 
Now it is He, who commands all this, 
whom we call Gop. 

JoserH. Have you ever seen him? 

ScuootmasteR. No; neither have I 
seen General Down; and yet I believe 
that he commands the emperor’s army. 
And besides, my dear Joseph, there are 
many things, which we cannot see, and 
which yet exist. Have you ever seen 
the wind ? 

JoserH. Never, in my life. 

ScnootmasTeR, Nor I, and yet it 
exists. This is evident from the trees 
which it moves, and from the tiles which 
it blows off from the roofs of houses. 
We must believe, therefore, that there 
is some one, who commands all this to 
be done, because we see that every 
thing takes place in as much order as if 
it were commanded. 

JoserH. Look, father, see that great 
bird, which comes flying towards us. 
What is it called ? 

ScHOoLMASTER. Itisastork. That 
is under command too. As soon as 
spring makes its appearance among 
us, and the air grows warm, then it 
seems as if some one said to the storks, 
—‘ March!” They break up their 
quarters, leave the countries in which 
they have spent the winter, and remove 
to others, where, as soon as they arrive, 
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they find food in readiness for them. 
Do you know what storks eat ? 

(Joseph shook his head.) 

They generally eat frogs, continued 
the schoolmaster. Frogs are not al- 
ways at hand, however. In the winter, 
there are none to be found. 

JoserH. Where do they go? 

Scnootmaster. ‘They hide in the 
mud of the marshes and ponds. In the 
spring they crawl out. When it is time 
for the storks to come, the frogs come 
too. 

JoserH. That is curious. 

ScuootmasteR. Indeed it is; and 
hence you see that there must be some 
one who commands all things, and takes 
care that food shall be ready for the 
storks as soon as they arrive. Look 
there, Joseph, there sits a stork, so near 
us that you can examine it closely. 
Has it not every thing necessary to 
make it a frog hunter? See how long 
its legs are! With them it can walk 
in the water and search for frogs. See 
how long its bill is. With that the 
stork catches the frogs, and picks them 
to death. If the stork was made like 
the dove or the hen, the frogs would be 
of no use to it, for it could not catch 
them. 

The old man then went on to say 
much more about the wise contrivances 
which we see every where in nature. 
This dialogue had such an effect upon 
the mind of Joseph, that he saw there 
must be a COMMANDER under whose au- 
thority every thing is transacted in this 


world. He began to look upon th 
world with different eyes. Wheneve| 
the sun or the moon arose, whenever j 


thundered or rained, whenever he say 
a beehive or an ant’s hill, a tree, or, 
flower, or a bird, he thought of Gq 
who ORDERS ALL THINGS. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Tuts is to inform Mr. Parley that we 
are desirous of taking his Magazine 
the present year. We send you enclos 
ed one dollar in compliance with you 
terms. We have read them from the 
first, and have derived great benefit, and 
find them increasing in interest. 

Perhaps sir, you may be somewhat 
amused if we inform you of the means 
we have devised to pay for them. Ow 
uncle John, who is an ardent friend to 
science and every kind of intellectual 
improvement, kindly furnished us with 
much assistance. We have cultivated 
potatoes, during the two past years, and 
have succeeded in raising nearly enough 


to pay for the Magazine. We wish to 


take them as long as, by the blessing of | 


Heaven, our labours are crowned with 
a plentiful crop. 

It is our wish to receive them quar 
terly, done up in strong cloth backs; 
but as we have delayed sending you 
our request till after receiving the first 
number, perhaps you will not be willing 
to confer on us this favour. If not, 
please to send them as formerly, direct 
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ed to Hermon Brown, New Ipswich, 


N. H. 


Two Boys on Frat Movuntarn. 

P.S. We have not failed of receiv- 

ing every number during the three past 
years. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


A.most every body has read the Life 
and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe; 
and yet few are tired of it. It is one of 
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ily he had; for at this time he had not 
found his man Friday; and did not 
know that there was another human be- 
ing but himself any where in that re- 
gion. I was going to describe this fam- 
ily, but the picture will describe it bet- 
ter than my words. I will, however, 
just tell you some things that Crusoe 
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the few books which are read with un- 
diminished interest from generation to 
generation; and which will be read for 
hundreds of years tocome. I purpose 
to select a story from it occasionally, if 
my publishers will lend me an engrav- 
ing to accompany it. 

To day I show you the picture of 
Crusoe and his family, and the imple- 
ments which he had to work with. This 
was a singular family, you will say; 
and so it was; but it was the only fam- 
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himself says about it. See page 127 of 
Munroe and Francis’s edition. 

“ Within doors, that is, when it rain- 
ed, and I could not go out, I found em- 
ployment on the following occasions ;— 
always observing that while I was at 
work, I diverted myself with talking to 
my parrot, and teaching him to speak. 
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and I quickly learned him to know his 
own name, and at last to speak it out 
pretty loud, “ Poll ;” which was the first 
word I ever heard spoken in the island, 
by any mouth but my own.” ‘Then he 
goes on to tell how he tried to make 
earthen jars, &c. 

Now I suppose that my readers know, 
for before they read Robinson Crusoe 
they ought to know it, that there is re- 
ally such an island as Crusoe describes, 
and that it produces, or did formerly pro- 
duce very much the same kinds of ani- 
mals and vegetables as are mentioned by 
our hero. This island lies in the Pacif- 
ic Ocean a few hundred miles west of 
Chili, in South America; and is now 
called Juan Fernandez. 





INDIAN METHOD OF DEER CATCHING. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Observing not long since, in one of 
your numbers, an account of the way in 
which they catch monkeys in the East, 
I thought the following account of the 
manner of catching deer, practised by 
the northern Indians, equally curious 
and interesting. 

When they wish to catch deer, or 2m- 
pound them, as it is termed, they look 
out for one of their paths, which is bet- 
ter adapted to the purpose if it crosses 
a lake, or wide river, or a barren plain. 

The pound, or enclosure, in which the 
deer are caught, is built by making a 
strong fence of bushy trees, without reg- 
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ularity, and continued to any extent, at 
the pleasure of the builders. Some are 
more than a mile in circumference. The 
door, or entrance, is not larger than a 
common gate, and the inside is so crowd- 
ed with small counter hedges, as to re- 
semble a maze; in every opening of 
which is set a snare, made with thongs 
of deer-skins, well twisted together, 
which are amazingly strong. One end 
of the snare is made fast to a pole, of a 
size and strength sufficient to prevent 
the deer dragging it far, before it gets 
entangled among the other trees, which 
are all left standing, except those that 
are necessary for making the fence, 
hedges, &c. 

The pound being thus prepared, a row 
of small brushwood is stuck up in the 
snow on each side of the door or en- 
trance, continued along the open part of 
the lake, river or plain, and ranged in 
such a manner as to form two sides of a 
long, acute angle, growing gradually wi- 
der in proportion to the distance they ex- 
tend from the pound, which sometimes 
is not less than two or three miles, while 
the deer path is exactly along the mid- 
dle, between the two rows of brushwood. 

Indians employed on this service usu- 
ally pitch tents on some eminence which 
affords them a commanding prospect of 
the path leading to the pound; and 
when they see any deer going that way, 
men, women, and children walk along 
the lake or river side, under cover of the 
woods, till they get behind the deer, and 
then they step forth to open view, and 
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proceed towards the pound in the form 
of a crescent. 

The timorous animals, finding them- 
selves pursued, and at the same time 
taking the two rows of brushy poles to 
be two rafks of people stationed to pre- 
vent their passing on either side, run 
straight forward in the path, till they 
get into the pound. Thus enclosed, the 
women and children walk around the 
pound, to prevent them from breaking or 
jumping over the fence, while the men 
are employed in spearing such as are 
entangled in the snares, and shooting 
with bows and arrows those which re- 
main loose in the pound. 

This method of hunting is sometimes 
so successful, that many families subsist 
by it, without having occasion to move 
their tents more than once or twice dur- 
ing the course of a whole winter. 


W.S. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Par.ey, 

I send you my views concerning the 
picture on the 27th page of your maga- 
zine I should think 
the lady with the cap was the mother ; 
she seems to have taken her babe and 
come out to learn what is the trouble 
among the children. It seems that one 
little girl has been to school and one lit- 
tle boy: the other little boy is telling 
his brother and sister that he has_brok- 
en their little cart; while he points to 
the wheel which is broken off. One lit- 


tle girl stands with her hand on her sis- 
ter’s shoulder grieved and astonished, 
while the other stands by the side of her 
brother with her little hand on her face 
weeping as if her heart would break at 
the misfortune. 

The schoolhouse, which appears to be 
an old building with a cupola upon it, 
stands upon a hill at the foot of which 
you see their dwelling-house. The boy 
who has just returned from school with 
a satchel in his hand is leaning against 
the post viewing with bitter regret the 
sad catastrophe—consternation appears 
in the countenances of the whole com- 
pany, and I should think that the boy 
with the satchel considered the loss ir- 


reparable. S.E.F. 





MOORISH DRESSES. 


Tue children of the Moors are dress- 
ed exactly like their parents—the little 
girls never going out without their faces 
veiled. The boys, however, have neith- 
er their heads shaved, nor wear the tur- 
ban till they are about eleven years old. 
Earlier than that age they let their hair 
grow and stain it, like the females, with 
the juice of ‘ henna,’ which gives it a red 
hue, varying, according to the original 
color of the locks, from auburn to the 
hue of carrots. Both males and fe- 
males stain their hair and nails with 


this dye. 





Long absent, soon forgotten. 


Malice does most injury to itself. 
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‘Winter’s Farewell.’ 


[From tHe JuveniLtE RamBLeER.] 
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Come out! Come out with a merry shout For winter is piping his farewell song, For the 
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Sun rides high, And the spring is nigh, And the ice and snow will vanish ere long. 

















2 3 
The robe of white In cloaks and furs deep, 
Was renewed last night, Though muffled we keep, 
And merrily jingle the seigh-bells now ; And look like a heap of goods going to fair, 
Pile on, pile on, Bright eyes will peep out, 
Ere the sleighing is gone, And the ringing shout; 
We'll swiftly glide o’er the dazzling snow. Will tell that joyous young hearts are there 
4 § 
To the cheerful heart Then come out! come out! 
All seasons impart With a merry shout ! 
Some sources of innocent pleasure and joy ; For Winter is piping his farewell song ; 
And none are so gay, He will soon take his flight, 
Or so happy as they With his mantle of white, 


Who,contented and grateful,all scenes can enjoy. And scon will the sleighing and skating be goné 
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WALKS IN BOSTON. 


THE MASONIC TEMPLE. 


Many of our young friends, who have 
read or heard about the “ Masonic Tem- 
ple” in Boston, wish to know what sort 
of a building it is, and what it is used 
for; and all the particulars respecting it. 
I will now try to describe it. : 

It was built in 1830, by the “ Grand 
Lodge” of Freemasons, of Massachu- 
setts. It is 60 feet wide, and 804 feet 
long, and cost, including the land on 
which it stands, about $ 50,000. 

The walls are of stone, and are 52 
feet high. The building is covered with 
a slated roof, 24 feet high. The base- 
ment of the building is of fine hammer- 
ed granite, 12 feet high. The towers, 
which are on the side fronting Tremont 
Street, are 16 feet square, surmounted 
with granite battlements and pinnacles, 
rising 98 feet from the ground. The 
door and window frames are of fine 
hammered granite. The cellar, 75 feet 
long, 56 broad, and 8 deep, is perfectly 
dry, and is a suitable place for the 
transaction of many sorts of business. 

The basement or first story is divided 
into three apartments. The first, which 
is the chapel, is 55 feet long, 40 wide 
and 15 high, with a gallery on the long 
side. It will seat 600 persons. The 
second and third apartments are school- 
rooms. One of them is quite large, be- 
ing 40 by 24 feet; and 10 high. The 
other is smaller. 

In the second story is a spacious lec- 


ture room, 65 by 55 feet, and 19 high, 


with circular seats upon a_ spherical 
floor, and lighted by eight windows. It 
will seat about 1000 persons. This was 
the finest lecture room in Boston, until 
the hall of the Odeon* was recently fit- 
ted up. Even now it is the pleasantest; 
but that in the Odeon is the largest, 
The hall of which I am speaking, in the 
Temple, is believed to be rented at $12 
to $15 a day, for at least 100 days in 
the year. 

In the third story is another spacious 
hall, 56 by 39 feet, and 16 high. It is 
well lighted, and would seat 400 per- 
sons. It was formerly occupied as a 
school-room, by Mr. Abbott, the teacher 
of the Mount Vernon School, and by 
Mr. Andrews who -was his successor 
But Mr. Andrews has removed to another 
place, and Mr, Bailey’s Female School 
now occupies the room. 

In front of the hall just mentioned, 
but on the same floor, is another hall 
32 by 30 feet and 16 high. Itis a beau- 
tiful school-room, and is now occupied 
as such by Mr. Alcott, who has under 
his care 30 or 40 scholars, of whose 
singular school I shall tell you some- 
thing more in another place. In this 
same third story are also three Jdobbies, 
or entrance halls. 

We come now to the attic story. In 
this we first find the mason’s hall 46 by 
26 feet, and 12 feet high. It is well 
lighted by 6 windows in the roof and 
will seat 200 persons. Connected with 


*{ must describe the Odeon to you in some futuré 
number ; for in my walks 1 shall not fail to visit it, 
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this are 13 of what are commonly called 
lobbies, for the accommodation of small- 
er “lodges.” In this same story we 
find a drawing-room 24 by 16 feet, and 
8high ; and over this a room where the 
raasons store their furniture, &c. 

From the street to all the stories are 
two flights of winding stairs in the tow- 
ers, quite spacious and convenient. All 
the halls and rooms are provided with 
stove apparatus for warming them in 
cold weather, and are lighted with gas. 

Thus you see that there are in this 
noble edifice five halls, including the 
chapel, which together will seat 2,400 
persons ; two good school-rooms, besides 
a drawing room, a very large cellar, and 
sixteen lobbies or entrance halls. What 
an immense building! Was it not wor- 
thy of notice among my daily walks 
about the city ? Ep. 





ABOUT MR. ALCOTT’S SCHOOL. 
Dean GEORGE, 

This school as I have already stated 
in another part of the magazine, is in 
the Masonic Temple. It is kept in a 
large square room, which of itself is as 
large as the whole of some dwelling 
houses; besides having near it an en- 
trance, and a good sized closet or ante- 
room, where the pupils take off, regu- 
late, or put on their clothes, when com- 
ing to or going from school, or at any 
other time ;—or, as may sometimes be 
hecessary, it will answer the purpose, 
‘0a single class, of a recitation room. 

This large school » 9m does not look 


much like most of the schoo] rooms you 
have seen. It is not like a prison, with 
cold, naked walls, and but little light. 
The floor is nicely carpeted; the high 
walls of the room are hung with maps, 
black boards, portraits, paintings, pic- 
tures, &c; there are elegant busts of 
distinguished persons at the corners of 
the room, and elsewhere ; together with 
a library, a place for the school books 
and other apparatus, a clock, a water 
cistern, &c. 

There are desks around two or three 
sides of the room, but the pupils do not 
always sit at them; for they often sit in 
chairs, or on a sofa, which stands there. 
The sofa, however, is chiefly used for 
visitors. But it would take too long to 
tell you all about the school room. 

Mr. A.’s pupils are of both sexes, but 
the greater part are boys. ‘They are of 
various ages ; from 5 or 6, to 10 or 12. 
They spell, read, define words, write ; 
study arithmetic, grammar and geogra- 
phy; and listen to readings from the 
and converse about them. 
They also write letters, and keep jour- 
nals; and a few of ther study Latin. 

But what renders the school quite 
different from many other schools I am 
acquainted with, is that the pupils are 
taught to think, and reason; and to talk 
about their thinking and feeling and 
reasoning. There are some little boys 
and girls there, scarcely six years old, 
who know how to think and reason 
about things as well as most men and 
women. 


teacher, 
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Most of the boys and girls in Mr. A’s 
school appear very happy there. They 
do not appear to feel as if they were in 
a prison, and only waited with all the 
patience they could muster, to hear the 
master say, “ You may walk out,” or 
“The school is dismissed.” By no 
means. They love the school room as 
well as they do their own homes. Why 
should they not? They are as, happy 
there as at home; and they love the 
teacher almost as well they do their very 
parents. 

[ forgot to tell you of one thing that 
is studied in this school. <A gentle: 
man of the city goes info the school 
every Wednesday, and talks with them 
an hour, about the curious structure and 
movements of their bodies ; or as it is 
called in books, Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy. And when he is not there, Mr. 
Alcott sometimes talks to them on the 
same subject himself. 

You would be amused sometimes, 
when he is talking to them, to hear their 
curious questions. He was telling them, 
one day, about the skin, how it was 
made up of three layers or thicknesses ; 
that the inmost of the three was vastly 
thicker than both the other two; that 
the middle one was-almost as thin as 
gauze, or spider’s web; and that it was 
this very thin gauze-like membrane that 
held tne coloring matter, which makes 
the skin of the African darker, and that 
of the Indian redder or browner than 


we are. 


When he had proceeded thus far,nearly 


half a dozen voices called out to hin 
with great earnestness, almost at once: 
“Ts a negro’s blood of the same coloy 
as ours?” And when he assured they 
that it was, they seemed hardly able 1 
believe him. They thought, till then, 
that the difference of the human coloy 
consisted entirely in the blood. 
Perhaps I may tell you more abou; 
Mr. A’s school at some future time; by 
I have said enough for once. If yo 
should ever come to Boston, I hope yo 
will call and visit it for yourself. It i 
. open to all visitors who choose to call. 


Ep. 





UP IN THE MORNING EARLY, 


Up in the morning early! 
Glad spring is here once more ; 
All nature wears a smiling face ; 
Cold winter’s reign is 0’er. 


Up in the morning early! 
And seek the gay, green bowers, 
Before the sun drinks up the dew 
That glitters on the flowers. 


Up in the morning early! 
The birds are on the wing ; 

The air is full of music, 
How merrily they sing! 





Up in the morning early! 
There’s balm in every breeze ; 

It comes from every vine-clad bower, 
From blossoms on the trees. 


Up in the morning early! 
Oh haste to leave your beds 
Before, above the western wave, 
Old Zol shall peep his head. 
Avevsts 
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LETTER FROM AUNT NEWBURY. 
; BE CONSIDERATE. 


CoNSIDERATION is of great value on 
account of the time it saves, the evil it 
avoids, and the comfort it secures : 
fore, my dear girls, be considerate. 

A little girl, in passing along the 
street, dropped her thimble, which roll- 
ed along the pavement, and at last fell 
through the grating of a cellar-window. 
She tried to reach it by thrusting her 
arm between the iron bars, but in vain, 
for she only dirtied her hands, and tore 
the sleeve of her frock. A stick was af- 
terwards procured ; but, though she tur- 
ned it round and round in every direc- 
tion, she could not make the stick pick up 
the thimble. A rough looking boy who 


there- 


came along, tried also in vain to get it. 

At that moment another little girl 
came up, who, understanding the acci- 
dent that had occurred, stood a moment 
thoughtfully, and then said, “ I wonder 
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which will be the best way to manage 
it?” After a little consideration, she 
thought, if the little girl would rap 
gently at the door of the house, and 
civilly ask the servant to give her the 
thimble, that no doubt she would do so. 
This plan was adopted; and the little 
girl, without further difficulty, obtained 
her thimble. 

Something may be learned from this 
occurrence: for there is hardly a diffi- 
culty that occurs in life which may not 
be lessened, and scarcely a reasonable 
object that may not be attained, by sim- 
ply considering which will be the best 
way to manage it. 

Whether you are engaged in a tri- 
fling pursuit or an affair of importance, 
consider then, which will be the best way 
to manage it? and, if you do not find 
creat advantage from the habit of put- 
ting this question, why you may call 
me a foolish old woman. 
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Jemima Willets was a quick gil, but 
by no means given’ to consideration. 
Frequently did she commit a blander 
that cost her an hour’s trouble to amend, 
which five minutes’ consideration would 
have enabled her to avoid. She was 
quick at figures, and had learned the 
Rule of Three~ this, in those days, was 
considered a great attamment. Her 
schoolmistress, a shrewd, clever woman, 
used to put questions to her that requir- 
ed thought to reply to. Once, | remem- 
ber, she asked her, “ If one lighted taper 
burn for an hour, how long will twenty 
lighted tapers burn ?” 

New a moment’s consideration would 
have told Jemima, that if a hundred 
tapers were lighted at the same time, 
they could not burn longer than one ta- 
per would burn ;_ but this, Jemima was 
too inconsiderate to think of, so she set 
to work immediately, according to the 
Rule of Three, and gave her answer, 
that twenty tapers would burn twenty 
hours: thus she got pretty well laughedat. 

The next day another question was 
put to her: “If one man froma hill can 
see a distance of twenty miles, what 
distance can twenty men see from the 
same spet?” In two minutes Jemima 
had done this question also by the Rule 
of Three; by which it appeared, that 
twenty men would see four hundred 
miles: and poor Jemima did not hear 
the last of the men that could see four 
hundred miles, till a long time after. 

Jemima was one of the many inéon- 
siderate people who set about a thing 


without thinking for a moment which 
willbe the best way to manage it ? 

If in a large town or city you wished 
to call upon a friend who dwelt there, 
whose residence you did not know, why, 
you might spend a week in vain, walk. 
ing about, and making inconsiderate en- 
quiries ; but if you were considerate 
enough to think within yourself, which 
will be the best way to manage it? then, 


perhaps, it would occur to your memory, 


that, in all large towns and cities, there 
are printed books, called Directories, 
which contain the names and _ places of 
abode of the persons who reside there. 
You would then ask at some respectable 
shop for permission to look into the 
Directory, and thus you would know, 
in two minutes, where your friend might 
be found. 

Be considerate, my dear girls, and 
you may add to the comforts of all 
around you, and protect your own hearts 
from many sorrows. O the miseries 
that a want of consideration has inflicted 
upon the world! Plague, pestilence, 
and famine, have not done half the mis- 
chief that human beings have done to 
themselves by a want of consideration. 

Do then consider. Life will very 
soon come to an end: do not pass 
through the world without leaving some 
memorial of your usefulness. Think 
what is the most important thing t 
which you should address your atten 
tion: and if there be any difficulty m 
the way, why consider a moment wht 
will be the best way to manage it? 
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Though it be foolish to add the 
troubles of to-morrow to those of to-day, 
yet it is wise by consideration to lessen 
or prevent them ; and this a considerate 
person will do in a hundred ways. 

Two young persons are invited toa 
party of pleasure. The one considers 
it will be more expensive to her than 
will'be convenient; that it will interfere 
with some important duty; that it is of 
a description which her friends will not 
approve ; that she shall be better satisfied 
with her conduct if she refuse the grati- 
fication : she declines the visit. The 
other, to whom these reasons equally 
apply, considers nothing, but goes to the 
party. 

On the morrow, how different is the 
situation of these young persons. The 
one has a heavy heart, because she has 
been thoughtless ; the other a light one, 
because of her consideration. Do be 
considerate, that you may be happy ; and 
rest assured, that the most perplexing 
dificulty will become comparatively 
easy, if you will only reflect which will 
be the best way to manage it? 

Be considerate, my dear girls, not 
merely with respect to the affairs of this 
life, which is only to last a few years, or 
months, or days, but with respect to that 
life which will endure for ever. If you 
will but consider a moment, I am sure 
you will agree with me, that the plea- 
sures and vanities of this transitory 
world are not worthy to be compared 
with the enduring glories of that which 
istocome. If, then, you desire to obtain 


that inheritance which is incorruptible, 
and which fadeth not away, get your 
Bible, give it a diligent perusal, and you 
will assuredly find which is the best way 
to manage it. 





ABOUT ABBOTS. 
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In Catholic countries men sometimes 
retire from the world, to live and be 
religious by themselves. They are 
called. monks, and the houses in which 
they shut themselves up are called mon- 
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asteries. These monks usually have a 
chief as superior over them, and he is 
sometimes called an abbot. There are 
however a great many sorts of abbots, 
and they are distinguished by their 
dress, or by something which they hold 
in their hand. Some wear mitres, 
(mitre is a kind of cap); others do 
not ; others again carry what they call- 
ed croziers in their hands. The en- 
graving represents an English abbot, 
with a mitre on his head. 

The abbots, formerly, had much 
power over the monks under them. 
Sometimes they confined them, if they 
did the least thing wrong; at others, 
made them fast a great while ; at others 
they flogged them severely ;—and in 
some cases it is said they used to put 
out their eyes as a punishment. 

Abbots were occasionally quite rich 
and powerful. One is mentioned as 
receiving 100,000 crowns a year, and 
another as being sometimes seen at the 
head of 600 horsemen. About 300 
years ago, 380 monasteries were broken 
up in England by an act of parliament, 
and the money, plate, and jewels, found 
in them amounted to about half a mil- 
Kon of dollars. Ep. 





THE SPOILED CHILD. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


I am very unhappy—and yet to day 
Iam eight years old; and I have a 
pony, and a dog, and a watch, and a 
hunting whip of my own; and 1 have 


no brothers and sisters to plague me, 
and I have no need to try to please any 
body but myself—and yet I am not hap- 
py, and I never have been. I do not 
know the reason why; but | shall write 
down all the disagreeable things that 
ever happened to me, and perhaps some 
one else will find out the reason for me. 

The first disagreeable thing I remem- 
ber is, that when I was a very little 
child, people showed me pretty things 
they did not intend me to have. My 
mamma allowed me to rummage the 
contents of her desk and work-box, and 
to have the ornaments from the chim- 
ney piece, and I thought other people 
should do so too, but they did not; and 
they always seemed glad when I was 
sent out of the room. When I cried in 
the nursery or in the kitchen, the ser- 
vants gave me sugared bread and butter; 
and when | cried again, because it 
made me sick, they slapped me for be- 
ing cross. 

I was very sorry when I had finished 
cutting my teeth, for all the while they 
were coming I never did any thing 
wrong. I remember squeezing the ca- 
nary-bird to death, because nurse should 
not have it; and kicking and scratching 
every body I came near, and knocking 
down every thing I could reach, and 
crying from morning till night ; but 
mamma said it was all owing to my 
teeth. A good many people it is true, 
said it was owing to my temper; Dr. 
Bumpos said it was owing to my head, 
and Dr. Nervous said it was owing to 
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my constitution—and so they let me 
alone. 

By and by I grew tired of being a 
baby—quite tired of sugared bread and 
butter, my rattles, and soft ball, and 
nurse’s ring of keys, and everything in 
the nursery ; and I was very glad when 
I began to go into the dining room after 
dinner, and into the drawing room when 
there was company. It did not matter 
how naughty I had been all day, the 
ladies there always called me pretty 
and good; my neck was very white, 
and my hair hung down in curls, and 
my eyes felt very bright; and I was 
always very nicely dressed. I suppose 
it was looking pretty made me good— 
nobody ever called me good at any other 
time. 

The ladies were very fond of me, they 
laughed at every word I said; not one 
of them scolded me when I was rude; 
every one tried to praise more than 
another; and when | was very noisy 
and rude indeed, the gentlemen said I 
had a noble spirit. 

After a time, | grew older, and my 
neck got tanned with the sun; my hair 
gave over curling; I began to lose my 
teeth, and looked very pale and thin, 
and not atall pretty. The doctor said 


it was because I had eaten too many 
sweetmeats : my mamma could not say 
it was owing to my teeth now, so she 
laid the fault on nurse’s carelessness. 

I was put into proper boys’ clothes, 
because I heard another boy’s corderoy 
trousers say ‘ whoop, whoop,’ as he 


walked along, and I thought that funny ; 
and for a little while this delighted me. 
But I soon wished for my nankeen 
frock, and curling hair, and old teeth’ 
back again ; for when I went into the 
drawing room the ladies did not take so 
much notice of me as they used to do— 
no one called me pretty and good any 
more. I talked and jumped about more 
than ever; but instead of laughing at 
me, and saying I had a noble spirit, I 
heard the ladies and gentlemen whisper 
together, and say, “ That’s a spoiled 
child.” 

After this, I grew more unhappy; | 
did not like the drawing room or dining 
room, because no one took any notice of 
me; and I hated the nursery, because 
nurse was always bidding me to be 
good, and because I had nothing to do. 
Every body talked to me about being 
good, and nobody taught me how to be 
so. 

I did try one day to be good, because 
they told me I should be happy. I did 
not cry to make mamma’s head ache, 
nor tease my papa at dinner, nor cough 
in the drinking glass, nor blow my nose 
often while eating, nor ravel nurse’s 
cotton ball, nor get into any mischief ; 
but having nothing to do, I got sadly 
tired of being good before night, and it 
made me more miserable than before ; 
and so I made up my mind to be naugh- 
ty again the next morning. But I did 
not get any happier. I had every thing 
I cried for, and I was always crying for 
something ; but the things never pleased 
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me when I had them, and when | pulled 
them to pieces to make real fun, nurse 
scolded me. Besides, nobody seemed 
glad when I was glad, and nobody seem- 
ed vexed when I was vexed. I felt in 
myself, that nobody loved me. 

My cousin Charles came to stop with 
meamonth; he was no older than I 
was ; but he could read and do many 
things that I could not. He was always 
happy, although he had not half so many 
playthings as I had. He did not stay a 
month with me; for everybody loved 
him so much, that I cried to have him 
sent away; and Ido not think he was 
sorry to go—and this vexed me too. 

Now, by and by, mamma and pa talk- 
ed to a great many people about me, and 
said it was time to break me of my tem- 
per, and make me a good boy. So ma 
bought a rod and a box of letters, and 
told the servants not to let me have my 
own way anymore. But though I have 
learned my letters, and have been whip- 
ped very often, and am contradicted from 
morning till night, I have not grown 
good, and am not happy ; and [ begin 
not to love pa and ma. 

I wish I was a grown up big man, 
and a king, that I might do what I pleas- 
ed with all the world. Ewould cut off 
everybody’s head that made children 
naughty, and then punished them for 
not being good. British Paper. 





Praise does a wise man good, but a 
foo] harm. 


TEMPERANCE DIALOGUE. 
Mr. Watton anp GEORGE. 


Mr. Walton. Well, my son, Mr. 
Jourdon is dead. 

George. Which Mr. Jourdon do you 
mean, father, the old man, or the young 
one ? 

Mr. W. The young man, my son; 
the man that asked you the other day, 
if you would not drink some of the rum 
which he had in his bottle. 

G. O, father, you don’t say he is 
dead. 

Mr. W. He certainly is, and what 
may perhaps surprise you, he was frozen 
to death. 

G. Frozen to death, father? Pray 
tell me how it happened. 

Mr. W. He had been to the store, 
on the hill, with two jugs, to buy some 
rum. Mr: Z. and his other friends 
there, filled his jugs for him, and he 
left the store to go home. As he did 
not reach his house that night, his fami- 
ly became very much alarmed, and the 
next day many people turned out to 
search for him. After considerable 
search his body, was found in a field, a 
little way from the public road ; but the 
soul had fled—I know not whither. 

G. But was the weather very cold 
on that day, father ? 

Mr. W. Yes, my son, very cold in- 
deed ; but other people were out on that 
day, and | heard of nobody else that 
was frozen. 

G. Was he intoxicated ? 

Mr. W. Ihave asked no questions, 
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my son; but it is presumed he was. ] 
shall learn to-morrow, perhaps, at the 
funeral. 

G. But what became of his two 
jugs, father ? 

Mr. W. They were found by his 
side;— one of them full, the other 
empty. 

G. O, now I know, father, that he 
must have been intoxicated, if it was 
one of those large jugs which he usually 
carries. 

Mr. W. It was indeed one of the 
same—perhaps the very same that he 
asked you the other day to drink 
from. 

G. O, how glad I am that I did not 
drink. 

Mr. W. Why so, my son ? 

G. Ferhaps I might have gone onto 
become a drunkard like him. 

Mr. W. Perhaps you might have 
done Mr. Jourdon was once as 
promising as you or any other boy in 
the neighbourhood, and drank no more 
tum than any of you ;—that is none at 
all.. 
G. What made him begin to drink 
it, then ? 

Mr. W. Icannottell you. Perhaps 
somebody, who was thoughtless, asked 
him to drink a little, for once, as he did 
you; and instead of refusing to do so, 
he consented. 

G. How thankful I am that you 
taught me better things than to drink 
rum! 


Mr. W. 


$0. 


It is right you should be 
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thankful, not only to me, but to your 
father who is in Heaven. It is He who 
gave you strength to resist temptation, 
and avoid poisonous drinks. Ep. 





MAY DAY. 


Tue old Romans used to go in pro- 
cession, on May Day, to the grotto of 
Egeria. This day has also been regar- 
ded, for many centuries, as a festival, 
in some countries of Europe, particular- 
ly in England and Scotland. In many 
places high poles are erected, and orna- 
mented with garlands and wreaths of 
flowers ; and round these the peasants 
sometimes dance. Gathering flowers on 
the morning of May day, is called, 
“ Maying.” But we have given a pret- 
ty full account of all this, in the second 
and third volumes of this magazine. 

Mrs. Montague, a benevolent lady of 
England, was accustomed to prepare 
an entertainment at her house in Lon- 
don, every May day morning, for chim- 
ney sweeps. 

But something better is now done for 
these poor chimney sweeps, or “ climb- 
ing boys,” as some call them, than just 
to give them roast beef and plum pud- 
ding. Evenimg schools have been pro- 
vided for them, and they succeed very 
well. In the Annals of Education for 
November last, there is an mteresting 
account of these schools. There are 
more than 2000 chimney sweeps in the 


whole of England. Ep. 
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ABOUT MAY bA\. 


I come, I come, for your anxious calls 
Have echoed oft through my palace halls ; 
I come witha swift anda fresh plumed wing, 
And a tribute of buds and blossoms I bring. 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


I stretch o’er the vallies my potent wand ; 
And the strength of the frigid icy bond 
That kept the rivulets in its chain, ‘ 
By a stroke of my wand is snapped in twain. 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


A glance of my eye as I swiftly pass, 
Revives the hue of the faded grass, 
I stop for a moment to take a look, 
And wake to its murmurs the dreaming brook. 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


I pass through the forests whose verdant crown 
The Autumn winds on the earth have strown, 
And my breath soon revives their charms anew, 
And clothes each bough with afresh green hue. 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


The buds of the primrose, Spring’s own child, 
Are made to bloom on the barren wild, 
And the tendrils green of the graceful vine 
Round the giant oak are taught to twine. 

Oh every heart must be merry this day, 

To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


I bring perfume to the sighing breeze, 
As it plays through the boughs of the budding 
trees, 
I bring a hue to the violet flower 
As it lifts its head in some shaded bower. 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


The leaves of the starry forget-me-not 
Are peeping out from some sunny spot, 
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While the crown-imperial rears its head 
In proud disdain o’er its lonely bed. 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


Now the cowslip sweet with its golden hue, 
Is bathing its leaves in the morning dew ; 
The narcissus pure in its snowy vest, 
Contrasts with the tulip’s gaudy dress : 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


I hang a gift on the hawthorn bush, 
And rouse from its slumbers the piping thrush, 
The blue-bird I call from the forest dim 
To take up the chorus of nature’s hymn. 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May, 


The sound of the nightingale’s varied notes 
Of its evening song on the still air floats, 
While the little wren with its plain brown breast 
Is warbling the song it loves the best. 

Oh every heart must be merry this day, 

To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


Come forth from your winter retreats with me, 
And join in the bursts of heart-felt glee, 
Which come from the cottage, the grove and 
hall, 
Wherever the print of my footsteps fall. 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


There’s health in the breeze as it sweeps along, 
Bearing the burden of joyous song, 
There's beauty spread out with a lavish waste, 
Then come tothe bAnquet, O haste thee, haste! 
Oh every heart must be merry this day, 
To welcome the coming of smiling May. 


I soon shall awake the sleeping flowers, 
And clothe with verdure the faded bowers, 
I then must away in new climes to dwell, 
My stay is but short—farewell, farewell! 
Oh every heart will be sad I know, 
When from their dwellings my footsteps go 


AUGUSTA. 
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STORIES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Here is Robinson Crusoe with a tur- 
tle on his shoulders, almost as large as 
himself. These sea turtles are some- 
times very large, indeed; quite as large 
as is here represented. I have myself 
seen them as heavy as a common man ; 
and one a great deal heavier. 

But we will let Crusoe tell his own 
story about his turtle. It is in the form 
of a journal ;—and, by the way, it would 
be useful to all people that are able to 
write, sometimes to keep a journal. 

“June 16. Going down to the sea 
side, I found a large tortoise or turtle. 
This was the first I had seen, which 
it seems, was only my misfortune, not 
any defect of the place, or scarcity ; for 
had I happened to be on the other side 
of the island, I might have had hun- 
dreds of them every day. 

“June 17, I spent in cooking the tur- 


tle. I found in it threescore eggs; and 
its flesh was to me, at that time, the 
most savory and pleasant that I ever 
tasted in my life; having had no flesh 
but of goats and fowls, since I landed 
in this horrid place.” 

Crusoe was sick soon after this; but 
it seems he attributed his sickness whol- 
ly to “catching cold.” And yet who 
knows but it was in part owing to his 
eating too much of the turtle, since ac- 
cording to his own story we may con- 
clude he ate of it pretty freely. It was 
nearly nine months after his first land- 
ing on the island. 

Some time after this, an event took 
place, which is of such a curious nature, 
that it may be well to insert it at length, 
just as it stands in the book. We do 
not forget that many of our readers have 
the book and can read it for themselves ; 
but there are many, too, who have nev- 
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er yet seen it in its largest form; but 
only some trifling abridgement of it. 
And now for the story. 

“Jt happened one day, about noon, 
going towards my boat, I was exceed- 
ingly surprised with the print of a man’s 
naked foot on the shore, which was very 
plain to be seen in the sand. [ stood 
like one thunderstruck, or as if I had 
seen an apparition. I listened, I looked 
round me, but [ could hear nothing, nor 
see any thing. I went up toa rising 
ground, to look farther; I went up the 
shore, and down the shore, but it was 
all one ; [could see no other impression 
but that one. 

“T went to it again to see if there were 
any more, and to observe if it might not 
be my fancy; but there was no room 
for that, for there was exactly the print 
of a foot—toes, heel, and every part ofa 
foot: how it came thither I knew not, 


nor could I in the least imagine ; but af- 
ter innumerable fluttering thoughts, like 
a man perfectly confused and out of my- 
self, | came home to my fortification, not 
feeling, as we say, the ground I went on, 
but terrified to the last degree; looking 
behind me at every two or three steps, 
mistaking every bush and tree, and fan- 
cying every stump at a distance to be a 
man. Nor is it possible to describe how 
many various shapes my affrighted im- 
agination represented things to me in, 
how many wild ideas were found every 
moment in my fancy, and what strange, 
unaccountable whimseys came into my 
thoughts by the way. 

“When I came to my castle (for so I 
think I called it ever after this), I fled 
into it like one pursued; whether | 
went over by the ladder, as first con- 
trived, or went in at the hole in the rock, 
which I had called a door, I cannot re- 
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member ; no, nor could I remember the 
next morning; for never frightened 
hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, with 
more terror of mind than I to this re- 
treat. 

“T slept none that night ; the farther I 
was from the occasion of my fright, the 
greater my apprehensions were; which 
is something contrary to the nature of 
such things, and especially to the usual 
practice of all creatures in fear; but I 
was so embarrassed with my own fright- 
ful ideas of the thing, that I formed 
nothing but dismal imaginations to my- 
self, even though I was now a great way 
off from it. 

“Sometimes I fancied it must be the 
devil; and reason joined in with me up- 
on this supposition ; for how should any 
other thing in human shape come _ into 
the place? ‘Where was the vessel that 
brought them? What marks were there 
of any other footsteps? And how was 
it possible a man should come there? 
But then to think that Satan should 
take human shape upon him in such a 
place, where there could be no manner 
of occasion for it, but to leave the print 
of his foot behind him, and that even 
for no purpose too, for he could not be 
sure I should see it,—this was an 
amusement the other way. 

“T considered that the devil might have 
found out abundance of other ways to 
have terrified me than this of the single 
print of a foot; that as I lived quite on 
the other side of the island, he would 
never have been so simple as to leave a 


mark in a place where it was ten thous- 
and to one whether I should ever see it 
or not, and in the sand too, which the 
first surge of the sea, upon a high wind, 
would have defaced entirely. All this 
seemed inconsistent with the thing it- 
self, and with all the notions we usually 
entertain of the subtlety of the devil. 

“ Abundance of such things as these 
assisted to argue me out of all appre- 
hensions of its being the devil; and I 
presently concluded, then, that it must 
be some more dangerous creature, viz. 
that it must be some of the savages of 
the main land over against me, who had 
wandered out to sea in their canoes, and, 
either driven by the currents, or by con- 
trary winds, had made the island, and 
had been on shore, but were gone away 
again to sea; being as loth, perhaps, to 
have staid in this desolate island as I 
would have been to have had them. 

“ While these reflections were rolling 
upon my mind, | was very thankful in 
my thoughts that I was so happy as not 
to be thereabouts at that time, or that 
they did not see my boat, by which they 
would have concluded that some inhab- 
itants had been in the place, and per- 
haps have searched farther for me; then 
terrible thoughts racked my imagination 
about their having found my boat, and 
that there were people here; and that 
if so, I should certainly have them come 
again in greater numbers, and devour 
me; that if it should happen so that 
they should not find me, yet they would 
find my inclosure, destroy all my corn, 
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and carry away all my flock of tame 
goats, and I should perish at last for 
mere want.” 





LOOKING A TIGER OUT OF COUN- 
TENANCE. 


Every one knows something of the 
power which the human eye has to look 
ill behaved people, as well as the dog and 
some other domestic animals, out of 
countenance; but it is not generally 
known that it has much power over the 
wild animals. But the following story, 
if true, shows that such is the fact. 

A British officer, in India, having 
once rambled into the woods, alone, sud- 
denly met with a large tiger. Both the 
officer and the tiger were greatly sur- 
prised, and for an instant stood gazing 
in each other’s faces without moving a 
muscle. But presently the tiger began 
to prepare to leap upon the officer, and 
make him his prey. The latter was 
without gun or sword, or any other wea- 
pon to defend himself ; and what could 
he do? 

He recollected, in an instant, that he 
had heard people say that even the Ben- 
gal tiger could be checked, by looking 
him full in the face. With astonishing 
presence of mind, he resolved to make 
the experiment, for nothing else could 
save him. So he continued to look his 
enemy firmly in the face, without so 
much as suffering his eyes to wander for 
a single second. 

The tiger at first seemed ready to 
spring, but at last he began to shrink 


away, and to endeavour to get partly 
round the officer, as if to avoid his eye. 
Not being able to do so, he darted into 
the adjoining thicket, and returned to 
the attack from another point ; but here, 
too, the full bold eye of the officer was 
still staring at him. At last, after re- 
peating his efforts to get at the man un- 
observed, for about an hour, he went off 
and left him. The officer, as you may 
easily guess, soon made his way back to 
the encampment. Ep. 





SOLUTION OF A PUZZLE. 
Mr. Epiror, 

I send to you what I have found to 
be the answer to the puzzle in one of 
your late magazines. You say that the 
whole consists of fourteen letters. 

Ist, 6th and 5th letters compose the 
name of a small animal, it is car. 

3d and 2d are the answer often given 
to a question, it is No. 

Ist, 2d, 6th and 5th are the name ofa 
common article of dress ;—coart. 

My 6th, 7th and 10th are the name 
of a woman ;—ANN. 

My 4th, 13th, 6th, Sth and 14th are 
the name of a species of stone ; SLATE. 

My 8th, 9th and 10th are the name 
of a metal ;—TIN. 

My 12th, 11th, 13th and 14th are the 
name which is sometimes given to 4 
long stick ;—PoLE. 

The whole is ConsTANTINOPLE. 

From one of your readers, 


J.P. W. 
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THE ACONTIAS, OR DART SNAKE. 


Tuis singular snake is found in Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, Persia and 
Egypt. The Greeks and Romans call- 
ed it the arrow or dart snake. 

The Acontias does not move as most 
other serpents do. Instead of gliding 
along close to the ground, he carries his 
head and breast erect. If closely pur- 
sued, he defends himself with great 
courage, darting with the swiftness of 
aM arrow against his assailant. 

VOL, 4 K 


Though this snake is much dreaded 
in its native country, it has no poison 
fangs, nor does it ever attempt to hurt 
any body. Its habits are so gentle and 
it is so very timid that it generally runs 
off at the least noise, or upon the slight- 
est appearance of danger, and conceals 
itself. In order to hide from its pur- 
suers, it sometimes completely buries 
itself in the earth. 

The Acontias feeds upon worms and 
insects ; for its mouth is so small that it 


cannot swallow larger animals. One: 


species, near the Cape of Good Hope, is 
said, by some travellers, to have no 
eyes; but we do not know whether 
their account of it may not be wholly 
fabulous. 

Falsehoods about the Acontias have 
been often circulated. Some have: said 
its bite is always fatal ; others tharit will 
spring twenty cubits at once; others 
that it lurks among the branches of 
trees, darting suddenly upon every ani- 
mal that comes within its reach ; others, 
still, that it will bury itself, like an ar- 
row, in the body of its victim. None 
of these reports or statements, however, 


are true. Ep. 
. 





BANKS. 

There are five hundred and fifty eight 
Banks in the United States, and they 
circulate bills to the amount of more 
than one hundred millions of dollars, 
while they have little more than forty 
millions of specie. 
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WALKS ABOUT CANTON, IN CHINA. 


LIBRARIES—FLOGGING——-FEASTS—-MOURNING— 
GRINDING——-THE BLIND FIDDLERS—THE TWO 
BLIND GIRLS—€RICKET BATTLES. 


June 19, 
Lipraries. I have often heard of 


‘Circulating Libraries; but before I reach- 


ed this country, I never saw them car- 
ried through the streets, so as to accom- 
modate every person at his own door. 
The librarian, with an assortment of 
books in two boxes, suspended from a 
bamboo laid across his shoulder, and 
with a little rattle in his hand to let peo- 
ple know of his approach, sets off on 
his circuit, going from street to street, 
and from door to door. In this way he 
passes his whole time and gains a live- 
hhood. 

The librarian whom I met at the door 
of the hong this afternoon, loaning books 
to the servants and coolies of the facto- 
ries, said that his whole stock amounted 
to more than 2000 volumes. He loans 
his books, usually, for a very short time, 
and for a very small compensation. 

June 29. 

Fioecinc. Flogging with the rattan 
is the most common punishment in Chi- 
na. Within the last few days, I have 
seen several persons flogged in this way. 
One I saw to day so beaten that the 
blood ran down to his heels. 

Feasts. Walking witha friend along 
one of the retired streets just at sunset, 
we came to a house where we at once 
perceived all the inmates were in quite 
@ merry mood; and though we were en- 


tire strangers to them all, some one in 
perfectly good humour urgently invited 
us to walk in. We did so, and found 
ourselves among a crowd of sturdy car- 
penters and bricklayers. The chande- 
liers were lighted up, and the wines 
were circulating briskly. The assem- 
bly was as noisy, as it was merry; _ but 
having no disposition to join in their 
festivities, we wished them health and 
left them in the midst of the feast. 
Movurnine. We passed but a few 
doors, after leaving the house of feast- 
ing, before we heard the voices of weep- 
ing and lamentation. When we came 
opposite the door, we stopped a moment. 
One of the neighbours who had also 
stopped at the door, told us that the fu- 
neral of the deceased was to take place 
at an early hour the following morning. 
The cries and howlings of the mour- 
ers were dismal, and can only be con- 
ceived by those who have heard them. 
July 17. 
Grinvinc. To day, while passing 
near the west end of the “ factory street,” 
my attention was arrested by the sight 
of oxen, working at a mill. I asked 
permission of the head man of the es- 
tablishment to go and examine the ope- 
ration. This he readily granted. There 
were nine sets of mill stones, worked 
by nine oxen ; one ox at each mill. The 
mill stones were about four feet in di- 
ameter. Each ox was harnessed in such 
a manner that he was obliged to move 
round close to the stones. They were 


grinding wheat. The process of bolt- 
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ing was going on at the same time. This 
was done by means of a sieve, which 
was moved by men, though in a very 
awkward manner. 

One establishment which I saw was 
twelve or fifteen rods long. It was fur- 
nished with eleven sets of mill stones, 
and forty oxen. I visited it after the 
men had finished their labours for the 
day, and were eating “chowchow,” 
which consisted of rice and vegetables. 
The oxen were in a long stall, eating 
a kind of coarse grass. 

I have generally however seen these 
mills worked by men, instead of oxen; 
though I have been informed that they 
are sometimes also worked by women, 
ina manner not unlike what once pre- 
vailed, and is still known in Palestine. 

The mill usually consists of two cir- 
cular stones two or three feet in diame- 
ter, laid upon the top of each other. 
The lower one is fastened so that it can- 
not move at all; while the upper one is 
placed above it on a wooden pivot, and 
is turned round by a handle or crank 
made fast to the top or side of the stone. 
A hole which, with a tunnel, is made to 
serve for a hopper, is drilled quite 
through the upper stone at a short dis- 
tance from the centre: through this the 
grain falls upon the lower stone, and is 
ground by the friction between the two. 

July 22. 

Tue Buwp Finvters. Two blind 

‘fiddlers attracted my notice this after- 
noon. They were middle aged and 
stout looking men, but utterly unable to 


see. Each had a stringed instrument, 
somewhat like the guitar, though very 
much inferior to it. Each had likewise 
a long bamboo cane in his hand, and a 
wallet hanging over his shoulder. They 
were going from shop to shop begging 
for cash, or whatever they could ob- 
tain. 

When they marched, one followed the 
other, taking hold of the skirt of his 
garment, or rather placing his right 
hand on the right shoulder of his fellow. 
On entering a shop, they immediately 
commenced “ playing” and continued to 
do so till they obtained their “kum- 
shaw” (whatever was given them): they 
then desisted, and moved on to another 
shop, where they repeated the same ap- 
plication. Women and children often 
appear begging in the same manner ;— 
sometimes four or five, or even a dozen 
in a company. 

Tre Two Buixp Grirts. Two little 
girls, enough alike to be twins, passed 
along down in the same street where I 
saw the blind fiddlers. They, too, were 
both blind. They were equipped, and 
they marched in the same style as the 
two old veterans, except that they had 
no music, and instead of wallets were 
furnished with large wooden dishes. 
They were bareheaded and barefooted ; 
ragged, filthy, and half covered with 
vermin. On overtaking them, and lis- 
tening to what they were saying, for 
they were were chattering at a great 
rate, I found they were going to the fac- 
tories. They were nine years old, and 
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were sent out on their expedition by their 
parents. 

Cricket Batties. The people of 
China know nothing of bull fights. 
Should any of them have the audacity 
to cut off a bull’s head, or to tie up one 
of these animals, and then let loose upon 
him a pack of hounds to tear him in 
pieces, the priests of Budha would forth- 
with send them down to the ninth re- 
gion of hades, there to be torn in pieces 
by the monsters of the nether world. 
1 doubt, too, whether they know any 
thing about the sports of the cockpit. 

But the fighting of crickets—the let- 
ting loose of one of these belligerents 
against another—is really, as they think, 
very fine sport. Midsummer is the time 
for the battles of the crickets. During 
this season of the year, they are taken 
in great numbers from the neighbouring 
hills, and brought to the city, where they 
are sold, at various prices, from a very 
small sum to tens of dollars a piece. A 
first rate cricket, like a fine courser, at 
a horse race, will have several wagers 
pending upon a single trial of strength. 
All classes of persons—coolies, servants, 
shopmen, gentlemen of town and coun- 
try, officers civil and military, old men 
and boys,—engage in this species of 
gambling. I saw several hundreds of 
these crickets for sale, to day, in one of 
the streets of the western suburbs. 
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Why is swearing like an old coat ? 


THE GOOD BOY AND HIS BIBLE, 


“In one of the Newcastle collieries, 
in England, thirty-five men and forty-one 
boys once died by suffocation, or were 
starved to death, for it was not known 
which. One of the boys was found 
dead with a Bible by his side, and a tin 
box, such as colliers use; within the lid 
of which he had contrived to engrave, 
with the point of a nail, this last mes- 
sage to his parent and brother :-—“ Fret 
not, dear mother, for we are singing 
praises of God while we have time. 
Mother, follow God, more than ever | 
did. Joseph, think of God, and be kind 
to poor mother.” 

This little boy had been taught by 
his good mother to think of God, and to 
love him. All persons are more or less 
liable to sudden death, and should there- 
fore be prepared to die at any moment ; 
but this is especially true of those who 
live 0:1 work in dangerous places, as in 
mines. By the way, however, he who 
is properly prepared to live, is well pre- 
pared to die. There are not two sorts 
of preparation necessary, the one for 
living and the other for dying, as some 
people seem to suppose. Oh no. So 
let me say again, be prepared to dive ;— 
that is, be as God wishes to have you be, 
and you will be prepared to die, at any 
time when it pleases Him to call you. © 


Ep. 





CHARADE. 


My first, I hope you are; my second, I see 
you are; and my whole, I know you are. 
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THE ACANTHURUS, OR “ DOCTOR.’ 


Ir is the sailors that call these fishes 
“doctors.” They call them so, because 
they are armed, on each side of the tail, 
with a kind of natural lancets, by means 
of which tney can inflict severe wounds 
upon the hands of those who incautious- 
ly touch them. 

The lancets or spines are placed in 
the very situation where they can use 
them to the best advantage. For the 
greatest strength of the Acanthurus lies 
in its tail; besides which, its enemies 
are most likely to attack it in the 
rear. They do not need these weapons 
in order to procure food, for they live 
entirely on vegetable substances. They 
are perfectly harmless, unless attacked. 
The mouth is extremely small, and the 
color various and beautiful. The Acan- 
thurus lives in the warmer regions, es- 
pecially in the East and West Indies. 
It is never found very far north or south 


of the tropics. Ep. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Tue following table of newspapers # 
said to be procured from a German paper. 
America . ‘ , . 1,138 
Europe (without France) . 1,390 
Africa . ‘ ‘ . » 12 
pS . . x 

9 


Australia ‘ ; 


Total 2,551 
France is omitted in the account of 
Europe. The other countries have each 
as follows :— 
Spain. ‘ ‘ 12 
Portugal . , ‘ 17 
Switzerland . ‘ ‘ 36 
Belgium ... ‘ ‘ 62 
Denmark ; ' P 80 
Austria . j ; ; $2 
Russia and Poland . 84 
Holland ‘ F . 1650 
Great Britain .. . 274 
Prussia ‘ . . 
Other German States . 86 
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150 CLOTHES ON FIRE. 


[ How glad I am to hear, once more, from 
Grandfather Sagely! ButI think my read- 
ers will be equally glad. The old gentleman 
has seen so much of the world, and is so full 
of stories, and tells them in such good hu- 
mour, that I am sure nobody can help being 
pleased with him.—Ep. ] 


WHAT SHOULD I DO? 


Jane Mitchell was as lively a girl 
as ever you saw for one of her age. 
She was only four years old. She was 
beloved by every body; not merely be- 
cause she was handsome, but because 
she was good. 

Jane’s parents were poor, and like 
many other poor parents, they procured 
cotton clothing for her. Winter and 
summer, at school and at home, she wore 
cotton clothes. Cotton you know—such 
as the various sorts of calico and shirting 
—is very cheap now a days. 

But cotton, as I suppose ypu all know, 
burns too, more readily than silk or 
linen; and a great deal more so than 
woollen ; for that will hardly burn at all. 

One day, as Jane was sitting rather 
too near the stove—it was an open one 
—her frock took fire. It happened that 
her mother and sister were not in the 
room. Instead of putting her hands on 
the flame and smothering it;—for the 
spot which was on fire Was not larger 
than a dollar when she first saw it—she 
jumped up in a fright, and by her mo- 
tion made it blaze much faster. The 
more the blaze increased, the more she 
was frightened. 

Her second effort was to run down 


stairs. When she opened the door, the 


current of air rushing through it in- 
creased the flame so that it began to 
burn her. She had screamed before ; 
but her louder screams now brought her 
mother to her assistance. Her mother 
was a woman of great presence of mind. 
She seized a thick blanket and wrap- 
ped her close in it, and the flame was 
smothered instantly.—Jane was consid- 
erably burnt in some places, but with 
the advice of a physician, and good care 
and attention from her mother, she soon 
recovered. 

I ought to tell you one thing that the 
doctor told me about her; which was 
that she recovered a great deal sooner for 
being so temperate. He says that when 
people who drink rum, brandy, wine, 
cider, beer, or any such drinks, get 
burned, they always suffer more, and 
are more apt to die, than if they drink 
nothing but water. Perhaps their blood 
is not so good. Now Jane, and her 
mother too, were both water drinkers; 
and indeed so was her father; though | 
am sorry to be obliged to own that he 
chewed tobacco, which is nearly as bad. 

Temperate people may be almost as 
much liable to accident or disease as 
other people, for what I know ; but, if 
they are wounded or sick, their wounds 
are never so bad or so painful, nor their 
diseases so violent or so painful as 
those of the intemperate. Cotton clothes 
will burn, if they come in contact with 
the fire, if our blood is ever so pure. 

But to go back to my story ; for old 
people, you know, are apt to digress. 
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Jane’s mother was a woman who 
toovcut. A thousand times, while sit- 
ting in her room with her children, and 
even before she had any children, she 
had said to herself ; “ If such or such a 
thing were to happen, wHaT sHOULD 
1 po 2” 

My children, she would say to herself, 
are liable to sickness, to accident, and to 
death, like other people’s children ; and 
J am as anxious to keep them alive and 
in good health as any body canbe. Now 
what can I do for them ?—If I do not 
think about these things till they are 
really sick, or their limbs broken, or 
their clothes on fire, 1 may be so much 
alarmed, then, that I shall not be able to 
sit down and think what I ought to do. 
Besides, it will be time to act then, rath- 
er than thenk ; I must therefore contrive 
every thing beforehand. 

If my child were to break her arm, 
WHAT sHouLD 1 Do? If she were to sit 
down, accidentally, into a tub or kettle 
of scalding water, WHAT SHOULD I Do? 
If she were to wound herself in such a 
way that she seemed likely to bleed to 
death, wHAT sHouLD 1 no? If she 
should come in from school with a froz- 
en toe or finger, WHAT SHOULD 1 po? If 
she should be seized with convulsions, 
WHAT sHouLD I po? If she should be 
attacked with violent vomiting, wHAT 
sHoULD 1 po? If her clothes should take 
fire, WHAT SHOULD 1 Do? 

These, and a multitude of other ques- 
tions, Jane’s mother had revolved in her 
mind so much, and she had studied and 
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read and conversed about the matter so 
much, that she knew, when any thing 
happened, wat To vo. If clothes were 
on fire, instead of moving or flirting 
them, she knew that the stiller they 
were kept, the slower they would burn ; 
and that a thick blanket or great coat 
wraped quickly and tightly round the 
person so as wholly to exclude the air 
from the fire, would soon entirely smoth- 
er the flame. And it was this knowl- 
edge—this thinking over and over 
“Wat sHouLD!I po?”’—that probably 
saved Jane’s life. 

And now, Mr. Editor, if your readers 
like my stories and instructions, you 
may expect to hear again, before long, 
from your old friend, 

GRANDFATHER SAGELY. 





ROSE COTTAGE. 


BY A LITTLE GIRL. 


In travelling, one day, I came to a 
cottage. It was small but neat, and was 
painted white, and was surrounded by 
palings of the same colour. The house 
was situated in the midst of a garden 
which contained grape vines, fruit trees, 
and all other things belonging to the 
line of business followed by the owner 
of the cottage. 

The inmates of this cottage, were a 
lady and gentleman of about thirty years 
of age ; and one lovely daughter Sophia, 
aged about twelve. Sophia was inter- 
esting and well educated, and was the 


pride, and the delight of her parents, 
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who lavished on her every kind of in- 
dulgence. Their love was also shown 
by their attention to her mind, as _ well 
as her body. 

Sophia had cherished a fondness for 
reading, and in the summer evening she 
would take a book, and go and sit on 
the bank of the stream, which ran 
through the garden, and enjoy the even- 
ing breeze; and when the shades of 
night began to appear, she would return 
to the cottage, and read to her parents. 
Then, before she retired to rest, she 
would raise her sweet voice, in concert 
with her parents, in singing the evening 
hymn. 

If any of my readers should be curi- 
ous to know how I learnt all this, I will 
tell them as I before mentioned, I was 
travelling; but 1 was tempted to take up 
my residence near this happy family. 
I soon became a constant companion of 
Sophia; and often acompanied her in 
her rambles through the woods. 

Thus lived this happy family till the 
old lady was seized with rheumatism 
and fever, which proved fatal; and her 
husband died soon after of a broken 
heart. 

Sophia was now taken to reside with 
a relation where in a little time after- 
ward, she was married to Mr. Lovell, 
when she returned to the cottage, in 
which she had spent so many happy 
days with her parents. As I had not 


removed my residence, I had the pleas- 
ure of continuing to enjoy the company 


of one I had loved from childhood. 


She had one son, a fine sprightly boy, 
named Henry, who was improving very 
fast, and was very interesting, when the 
death of one of my relations, called me 
elsewhere. For aught I know, Sophia 
and her family are living at Rose 
Cottage yet, in the enjoyment of peace 
and happiness. If I hear from them 
again, I will write you. AMELIA, 





CHRIST AND THE SAMARITAN WO. 
MAN. 


Every one of my readers know, I 
suppose, that our Saviour was a great 
traveller; and that he travelled chiefly 
on foot. 

Well, as he was journeying, once, 
from Jerusalem northward into Galilee, 
he came, at twelve o’clock, to Jacob's 
well, as it was called, and stopped there. 
This well was not far from the city of 
Shechem, or about 40 miles north of Je- 
rusalem. 

As it was nearly dinner time, he sent 
his disciples, who were travelling with 
him, into the city, to buy something to 
eat, while he stayed by the well. He 
was doubtless fatigued with a 
indeed the Bible says he was. 

I said that the well, where he had 
stopped, was called Jacob’s well. It was 
supposed to have been dug by that pa- 
triarch. ‘Travellers who pass that way, 
at this very day, are shown a well which 
the inhabitants pretend is the very 
same; but I do not know that it 1s. 
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At any rate it is a very remarkable well ; 
being more than 100 feet deep, and 
about 9 feet in diameter, that is across 
it; and made in the solid rock. 

While the disciples were gone, a wo- 
man came from the city to draw water 
from this well. Perhaps they had water 
enough in Shechem, but she wanted 
some that was very cool, from this deep 
well, Most people are fond—in the 
heat of the day, especially—of drinking 
very cold water; though they are apt 
(0 injure their health by it. 

The woman who came to draw water 
vas Samaritan woman. The Jews 
id not like the people of Samaria, and 
vould not, if they could help it, have 
ay dealings with them. The Saviour 
Ws clad &c. as a Jew; and the woman 


supposing he would say nothing to her, 
went about, as usual, to draw her bucket 
of water. When she had drawn it, he 
asked her for some of it, to drink. 

She was surprised that a Jew should 
ask a Samaritan woman for drink; and 
she told him so. Then followed a con- 
versation between them, which continu- 
ed till his disciples arrived, with some- 
thing for dinner; in which he gave her 
a great deal of instruction about himself, 
and about heaven. 

But I did not intend to tell you every 
thing about the meeting and the conver- 
sation; for it would make a very long 
lesson. Besides you may read it for 
yourselves. [t is in the fourth chapter 
of the gospel according to John.—Ep. 
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~™ TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST No. 8. 


JOURNEY TO TOBOLSK. 


Here, then [ was, among the half 
civilized natives of the wilds of Siberia. 
And yet perhaps, I ought not to call 
them uncivilized; for I have never met, 
in my whole life, much as I have trav- 
elled both by sea and land, with more 
kindness,—yes, genuine kindness—than 
I found among these Siberian peasants, 
who expected no reward, and would re- 
ceive none, for their hospitality. 

But I left off my story at breakfast. 
We soon finished our meal, and Zulof 
having placed a ladder, we mounted to 
the chimyey, carrying with us a long pole 
with a hook at the end of it, a rope, food 
for the man and dogs, in case they 
should be found to have survived the 
night, and other things that might be 
useful. 

Thus equipped, we wandered about 
the whole day, descended into the ra- 
vine, found the exact spot where Goskoi 
had fallen by the marks in the snow, 
but no where could we see any thing of 
the driver. The dogs, too, with the 
sledge, had all disappeared. But we 
found the track of the sledge, and follow- 
ed it till it reached the right road to 
Tobolsk ; so that my companion began to 
encourage me, telling me that it was 
possible Goskoi had regained the sledge 
and driven it on to Tobolsk. We now 
returned to our cave. 

The very next day Zulof began to 
make preparation for a journey to To- 


bolsk. His sledge was made ready, his 


provisions packed, and every thing put 
in prime order, and, after we had both 


bid farewell to the women and children, 


away we drove. 

We reached Tobolsk without any ac. 
cident. Zulof immediately went about 
his business, while I walked about the 
streets. In less than half an hour, whom 
should | meet, but my old friend Goskoi, 
conversing with a Tartar merchant, 
We were both surprised at the meeting; 
almost as much so as if we had meta 
friend who had risen from the dead, 
Goskoi had a brother in Tobolsk with 
whom he was residing, during his stay 
in town ; and he very kindly invited me 
to stop at the same place. 

| embraced the first oppportunity of 
making my friend Zulof acquainted with 
my good fortune; and of making him 
acquainted with Goskoi. But the for 
mer having soon completed his business, 
returned to his cave in the Ural moun 
tains. 

After remaining with my hospitable 
friends at Tobolsk until spring, I resolv- 
ed to proceed down tke river Oby, and 
take shipping in the first vessel I could, 
which was bound to any port near Eng- 
land. I was not sorry to leave this dis- 
mal frozen region; though it gave me 
pain to part with my worthy friend Gos- 
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koi. But all earthly friendships have | 


their termination. 


Bidding him an¢ his 


brother’s family farewell, I went down | 
the river and embarked on board a trad | 
ing vessel which had wintered in th 


gulf of Oboskoia, and which was deep¥ 
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laden with valuable furs and seal skins, 
and bound to Archangel. 
was one of very great interest; and I 
will tell you about it in my next letter. 


Our voyage 


ae 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 


We left our friends early in the morn- 
ing, and proceeded westward, towards 
Newberry. Instead of a swampy, mar- 
shy country, or a mere succession of 
sand hills—as it had been before—we 
now came into a pleasant hilly country, 
not unlike the northern states. 

We stopped during the night, at a 
place called Spring Hill ;—not at a pub- 
lic house, for there was none there—but 
with an aged Dutch physician, whose 
name was Adam Schmitz; or, as we 
should call it, Adam Smith. 

The Doctor received us kindly; gave 
us plenty of soup for supper, and a good 
feather bed for a covering, while we 
slept. We slept well, had soup again 
for breakfast, with a little sour milk and 
some cold Indian bread ; and after break- 
fast, we proceeded on our journey. 

This day we passed through Newber- 
ty. This is a decent little village, 43 
miles from Columbia, and nearly 160 
from Charleston. Here are a court 
house and several shops and stores.— 
Newberry was the only place except 
Columbia and Granby that could be call- 
ed a village, which we had seen in 
South Carolina. 

Instead of being divided into counties, 
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as Massachusetts is, South Carolina is 
divided into districts. Near the centre 
of each district is a court house, and 
usually, though not always, a village. 
The districts are not subdivided into 
towns, aS our counties are; nor are 
there often any towns or villages to be 
found, except at the district court house. 
You may travel a hundred miles here, 
on some of the public roads, and not see 
a village. 

We left Newberry, and proceeded 
westward into Laurens district. When 
about 180 miles from Charleston, we 
saw a large chesnut tree; the first we 
had seen in that country. The timber 
consists of pine, oak, black jack, &.— 
but we had now arrived in a hilly coun- 
try, much like New England, and might 
naturally, therefore expect to see New 
England trees. 

There is little to interest travellers in 
this part of the country. There were 
scarcely any towns or villages to see, or 
any curiosities neither of nature or art. 
There was almost every where the same 
sort of gate, leading from the road 
through some grove to a plantation; 
and if we passed the gate to visit the 
planter, there wereevery where the same 
sort of fierce dogs to fly at us and bark 
and threaten to bite us; and the same 
sort of people—colored people—to come 
and keep off the dogs, and “ carry ws” as 
they called it, safely into the house to 
their master and mistress. This same- 
ness of everything, is quite unlike what 
we find at the north. 
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One thing used to amuse us; which 
was the school houses and schools. In 
the midst of the woods, and often distant 
from any road, you would find a log school 
house. In it, you would see through 
the door, or through the crevices be- 
tween the logs, a number of boys stalk- 
ing around; a few sitting out of doors, 
with their slates, and perhaps one or 
two others at the spring procuring 
water. 

I said they were stalking about in the 
house; but some of them were sitting. 
Occasionally a class would be called out 
to spell. They did not spell very well, 
but we were most amused with their 
pronunciation. Q, they called cufe, as 
some people do at the north, even now. 
Z, they called izzard, or ezzard. Thus 
in spelling gizzard, they would say g-7- 
@zzard-Giz; izzard-a-r-d-ZARD, GIZZARD. 
Some schools it is true were much _bet- 
ter than others; and we sometimes 
found—perhaps once a week—a pretty 
good school house. 

The churches were little better than 
the school houses. Like them they 
were often in the woods, made of logs, 
and had no floors. The seats were 
benches made of planks. They were 
usually small; seldom accommodating 
more than 200 or 300 people. I[t will 
of course be understood that I am speak- 
ing, all this while, of country places. 
In the cities and villages of the south- 
ern states, they often have tolerably 
good buildings, of every kind; espe- 
cially churches. 
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We were amused, too, with they 
manner of driving oxen; or as they call 
them, steers. When there was but one 
driver, if the steers turned away from | 
him, instead of making them come to. 
wards him again, by means of his voice 
and the motion of his whip, he would 
often go round the opposite side of them 
and drive them back again. Sometimes 
he held in his hand a rope, the oth 
er end of which was tied to the steer’s 
horns, by means of which he would pull 
him into the right. I have sometimes 
seen two persons employed with a single 
yoke of steers ;—one to pull; and the 
other to drive. 

We were very glad to find, however, 
that though the people were very awk 
ward teamsters, they were first rate | 
horsemen. They will—sdme of them— 
shoot a deer or almost any wild animal, 
while their horses are carrying them at 
full speed. They will overleap ditches 
and fences on horseback, with surprising 
skill. They are very fond of hunting; 
and their horses seem to be well trained 
for the purpose. 

We did not stay long in South Caro- 
lina. Why should we, when there was 
so little to see? We set out for Norfolk 
in Virginia. This was about 500 miles 
distant. A long walk you will say; 
but we did not mind it. We were fond 
of walking. Besides there were no — 
other modes of conveyance, which were | 
not too costly forus. Even stages could | 
not be had, on the road which we were 
pursuing. 





























There is one difficulty which travel- 
Jers on foot, in the southern states are 
obliged to encounter; and it is a very 
serious one. There are seldom any 
bridges over the rivers and creeks; and 
footmen are often obliged to wade 
through these steams. At some places 
there are, indeed, ferries. But at others 
there is nothing. 

Though it was now about the middle 
of November, and consequently rather 
cold, we waded through several consid- 
erable streams. The water, however, 
was usually shallow. Even the Neus, 
in North Carolina, a considerable river 
—though we crossed that in a boat—was 
almost fordable—We waded through 
Lynch’s Creek, Little Lynch’s Creek, 
Black River, and several smaller 
streams. 

One nigh:, sometime after dark, we 
came toa stream where there was neith- 
er ferry nor bridge, and we were uncer- 
tain about the depth of the water. Had 
it been daylight we might have judged 
pretty correctly in regard to it. We 
hesitated. We were anxious to go farth- 
er,as it was not very dark, and we were 
not yet very much fatigued; and yet we 
dared not quite venture. So at last we 
went back, a considerable distance, to 
the next house. 

Here we endeavoured to gain admit- 
tance, but were attacked furiously by 
the dogs. At last, with the help of 
the slaves we suceeded in getting into 
the house; and after some hesitation, 
We were permitted to stay till morning. 
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The family was large, and the house 
small. It had but one room, and lke 
many houses in that part of the Union, 
was without a floor. There were but 
three beds. One of them was occupied 
by the gentleman’s son and ourselves, 
another by some of the children, and the 
third by the parents. The rest with 
several young slaves, slept around the 
fire, which was at a remote corner of the 
room. 

In the morning after breakfast, the 
gentleman went with us to the creek, 
and taking us, one at a time, behind 
him, on his horse, carried us safely 
across it. For all his trouble I do not 
remember that he charged us any thing ; 
if he did, it was a mere trifle. The 
southern people are very kind, and hos- 
pitable to travellers. One reason may be 
that they see but few of them; for they 
do not usually live near the roads, but at 
a distance, in the fields; and strangers 
seldom call on them. 

We were soon within the limits of 
North Carolina. We stopped, the first 
night after we arrived in that state, at 
Peter May’s. “ You can throw a rock 
from my porch into South Carolina,” 
said our good natured landlord; and 
so we could; for it was only a few rods. 
However, by a rock, he only meanta 
small piece of rock, or a stone. He only 
expressed himself according to the cus- 
tom of the country. 

My next letter will be far more inter- 
esting than this. Your friend, 

Riczarp Rover. 
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158 POETRY.—MORNING. 


MORNING 


Morn 1s the time to wake ; 
The eyelids to unclose ; 


Spring from the arms of sleep, and break 


The fetters of repose ; 
Walk at the dewy dawn abroad, 
And hold sweet fellowship with God. 


Morn is the time to pray; 
How lovely and how meet, 
To send our earliest thoughts away, 
Up to the mercy-seat! 
Ambassadors, for us to claim 
A blessing in our Maker’s name. 


Morn is the time to sing ; 

How charming ’tis to hear 
The mingling notes of nature rug 

In the delighted ear! 
And with that swelling anthem raise 
The soul’s fresh matin-song of praise! 


Morn is the time to sow 

The seeds of heavenly truth, 
While balmy breezes softly blow 

Upon the soil of youth ; 
And look to thee, nor look in vain, 
To God for sunshine and for rain. 


Morn is the time to love : 

As tendrils of the vine, 
The young affections fondly rove, 

And seek them where to twine ; 
Around thyself, in thine embrace, 
Lord, let them find a resting place. 


Morn is the time to shine, 

Wher skies are clear_and blue ; 
Reflect the rays of light divine 

As morning dew-drops do ; 
Like early stars be early bright, 
And melt away, like them, in light. 


Morn is the time to weep 

O’er morning hours misspent ; 
Alas! how oft from peaceful sleep 

On folly madly bent, 


We've left the strait and narrow road 
And wandered from our guardian, God! 


Morn is the time to think— 

While thoughts are fresh and free— 
Of life, just balanced on the brink 

Of dark eternity ! 
And ask our souls if they are meet 
To stand before the judgement seat ? 


Morn is the time to die, 
Just at the dawn of day, 
When stars are fading in the sky, 
To fade like them away— 
But lost in light more brilliant far, 
Than ever merged the morning star. 


Morn is the time to rise— 

The resurrection morn— 
Upspringing to the glorious skies, 

On new-found pinions borne, 
To meet a Saviour’s smile divine :— 
Be this glad resurrection mine! 





A GREAT STATE. 


Tue State of New York now contains 
3,000,000 inhabitants ;—nearly as many 
people as there were at the beginning of 
the American revolution, or only a little 
more than 70 years ago, in the whole 
United States. What a great change! 
Some of our readers may yet live to see 
ten or twelve of the states contain over 
two millions of people each. Pensylva 
nia, Virginia and Ohio already number 
more than one million. Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana, are 
but a little way behind them. Then 
come North Carolina, Illinois, Maine. 


Missouri, and perhaps Alabama. 
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STORY OF BURYING ALIVE, 


THERE is a curious story in the Brit- 
ish papers of a man’s being accidentally 
buried in some coal works in Ayrshire, 
in Scotland, where he remained 23 days 
without a particle of sustenance but 
water and yet was taken out alive. 

The gentleman’s name was John 
Brown. He was about 60 years of age. 
The roof of the mine fell in on the 
morning of the Sth day of the month 
and there he remained until the morning 
of the 31st. When first entombed, he 
had a little tobacco with him, enough to 
chew one day, and two flasks of lamp- 
oil. He attempted to eat the oil, but 
could not swallow it. The only thing 
which he took besides the tobacco, dur- 
ing the whole time, was some very bad 
mineral water. The tobacco, of course, 
afforded him no nourishment, and prob- 
ably only increased his thirst. 

For the first and second weeks after 
he was thus buried, he entertained some 
hopes of escape. He could hear the 
workmen above, and hoped they might 
uncover the place where he was, and 
savehim. But after two weeks he gave 
upevery hope; though the workmen 
continued their digging. His appetite 
had failed him on the second day of his 
confinement. He now became so weak 
that he could no longer stand, and was 
forced to lie on the ground. 

When he was found, he lay on his 
breast, almost a skeleton, unable to speak, 
and almost unable to whisper; his ex- 
tremities cold, and life almost extinguish- 


ed. His dark, long beard, sunken fea- 
tures, and glistening eyes gave him an 
awful ghastly appearance. When the 
minister of the parish visited him, he 
put out his hand, and made an effort to 
ask him to thank God for his deliverance. 
It is generally dangerous to give more 
than a morsel or two of food to starving 
persons, at first; but when Mr. Brown 
was dug out, the workmen moistened 
his mouth with butter and gave him 
milk and arrow-root, and a little wine. 
Milk was the first thing he asked for.* 
Though he was very weak, he seem- 
ed, at first, to gain strength; and hopes 
were entertained that he would recover: 
but his feeble frame had been so wasted, 
and weakened, and exhausted that after 
lingering about three days he expired. 
This man had been formerly buried 
ina coal pit three days and three nights, 
before he could be dug out; and on 
another occasion had suffered shipwreck. 
Poor man! his lot seems singular and 
hard. But there is a supreme disposer 


of events. There is a righteous Ruler 
in the heavens. Ep. 





* Giving the poor man wINE, was a 
great mistake ; and probably hastened 
him out of the world. We know it was 
common, before the days of temperance, 
to give wine, or a little spirits, in such 
cases; but a little pure water is far bet- 
ter. For nourishment, perhaps there is 
no objection to a little milk; but we 
say again that for mere drink, in such 
cases, water is much the best. 
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Song of the Bees. | 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and Wess, Professors in the Boston Academy of Musig 
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1 Wilt thou hear a song tocharm thee? List the bees with busy wing, - - er - more they 


Allegro. 
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buzz and sing: ‘We must labor while ’tis spring ;’ That’s the song the bees are singing 
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All so gay to labor springing, Ever cheer-ful, ev - er singing. 
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2 3 
Come and see the busy dwelling, List thou to the lovely music, 
Airy chambers neat and fine! List the bees the while they sing, 
How the waxen arches shine! Evermore with busy wing, 
What sweet stones the white walls line, ‘We must labor while ’tis spring ;’ 
There not one his hours is wasting, That’s the song the bees are singing: 
Young and old to work is hasting, Up! like them to labor springing, 


Ever cheerfu!, ever singing. Ever cheerful, ever singing. 

















SCHOOL UNDER THE FIG-TREE. 





Mr. Andrews a traveller through the 
province of Tucuman, in Buenos Ayres, 
relates many amusing things of an old 
schoolmaster whom he one day met with. 

He was just approaching a village, 
when hearing the busy hum of voices 
somewhere in the bushes near him, he 
sought the spot from whence the voices 
seemed to proceed. Under a large fig- 
tree, whose branches hung down so low 
as almost to touch the ground, he found 
the village schoolmaster and his pupils. 

The teacher was posted on a kind of 
bench fastened to the trunk of the tree, 
with a long whip in his hand; and his 
pupils were seated, without much order, 
on the green grass around him. “Some,” 
he says, “were cross legged, bawling 
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ba, be, bi; others, with their knees for 
a table, seemed engraving rather than 
writing upon a wooden table, and about 
the size of a common slate. One or 
two, who appeared to be more advanced 
in their studies, were furnished with a 
copy book,—an expensive article in that 
place. Some were busy at arithmetic, 
while, every moment, whack went the 
rod upon the crown of the idler or 
yawner.” 

As Mr. Andrews approached this 
school room of nature, the pupils dis- 
covered him through the limbs of the 
tree; and amused, no doubt, at his (to 
them) odd appearance, burst into a 
laugh. Up came the teacher on his 
crutch, (for he was a cripple) to see what 
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the matter was. When he saw it was 
a European, he was as much surprised 
as his pupils; but he instantly recovered 
himself, and asked Mr. A. to walk in. 

Mr. A. went in, and after listening, 
for some time to the recitations &c. of 
the boys, at length began to ask the 
schoolmaster questions about himself; to 
which he replied, in the language of his 
country, very cheerfully. 

He found that the schoolmaster was 
born in the village near where his school 
was kept, and had never been out of it. 
The name of the village was Vinara. 
The price of tuition, for each boy, was 
from 40 to 80 cents a month, according 
to what was taught. But we will let 
Mr. Andrews tell his own story; in 
which though there are many Spanish 
words, they are all explained in paren- 
theses. 

“ Just at that moment a boy came up 
with a pen to be mended. To my sur- 
prise he drew from his old pair of Span- 
ish blues, (open at the knees, with a sil- 
ver buckle appended,) what we denomi- 
nate a Flemish or gardener’s knife ; and 
proceeded, with the help of a pair of 
eracked spectacles, to nib the pen. 

“ What,” said I, “ Viejo, (old boy,) 
have you no better instrument than that 
to work with ?” 

“ Nada, mes Senor, yo soy, muy po- 
bre, Senor.” (Nothing more, sir; I am 
very poor.) 

“Well,” 1 replied, “I think I can 
help you to something better than that, 
for the convenience of your calling,” 


and I gave him an old four-bladed Eng- 
lish knife, which I happened to have in 
my pocket at the time. On looking at 
it, he exclaimed in astonishment “ Que 
quatro cuchillos en uno?” (what, four 
blades in one knife?) He had never be- 
held such a machine in his life. I told 
him it was of English manufacture. 

“ Santa charia !” he replied, “ los In- 
glices son hombres muy habiles ;” (the 
English are very clever.) I told him it 
was at his service. “ Por nada?” (for 
nothing,) Ianswered “Yes.” He im- 
mediately crossed himself, exclaiming 
“ Gracios a Dios,” (thank God.) 

He could not have shown more satis- 
faction had it been a ton of gold or a 
lottery ticket of twenty thousand ster- 
ling. His urchins crowded around him 
to see his treasure, and to get a holiday 
from him on the strength of his satisfac- 
tion, which we made him half promise, 
and then left him.—Eb. 





BLOODY BATTLE. 


A colored man in Perry county, in 
Pennsylvania, was attacked some time 
ago by a gang of wolves. It is suppos- 
ed there was about a dozen of them, and 
that the man had a piece of meat in his 
hand which induced the wolves to make 
the attack. He was only armed with a 
common butcher’s knife, and consequent- 
ly was soon destroyed; not, however, 
till he had killed five of his blood-thirsty 


assailants. 
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WALKS ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 
Dear GEORGE, 

You asked me, one day, what sort of 
a place the Boston House of Industry 
was; but at that time I could not tell 
you. I could only say that I believed it 
was a sort of work house. A few 
weeks ago, however, I went over to 
South Boston to visit it. 

“But I thought it was in Boston,” 
you will perhaps say. “I did not know 
it was out of the city.” It is not out of 
the city. South Boston is not only con- 
nected, by two bridges, with the city, but 
forms a part of it. 

Well, as I was going to tell you, I 
had an invitation from Dr. Perry the 
Physician of the House of Industry, to 
go with him, on a certain day and see 
it; and I gladly accepted the invitation. 

The House of Industry is what you 
would call the Poor House or Alms 
House of the city. In it are hundreds 
of poor people of all nations, colors, and 
ages ; and of both sexes. 

“Hundreds!” you will, perhaps ex- 
claim. Yes, hundreds; there are four 
or five hundred; perhaps more. “ But 
they don’t have as many in any town 
which [ have ever seen.” No, for you 
have never seen a town that contained 
more than 2000 people. Out of this 
number, perhaps vou will find 15 in the 
Alms house. Boston, to have as many 
according to its population, should only 


have about 600. 


The House of Industry is a very large, 


strong, and %eautiful building. It stands 
on a hill, close to the sea shore, and has 
a very large garden before it; and a 
place which is now preparing for a play- 
ground for children in the rear. Here 
you will wish to stop me, to inquire if 
there are children in the House of In- 
dustry. But I shall say more about 
that, by and by. 

There is a very large number of 
rooms in the building. Mr. Simonds, 
the superintendant, very kindly took me 
all over the building, and showed me 
every thing. At least he went around 
with me till my eyes began to ache, and 
my heart too ! 

I do not remember that I ever saw so 
much misery in a single house before, 
in all my life; although the utmost 
pains are taken to make the inmates of 
the house comfortable and happy. But 
some are very old; and not only old, 
but intemperate or sick ; sometimes both. 
Indeed I found out that a very large 
number of these poor people—paupers 
as they are called—had been intempe- 
rate. Nor is this any thing very new. 
Many of the inmates of most Alms 
houses become paupers by intempe- 
rance. 

But a great number of them were 
lame, blind, and deranged or insane. I[ 
think I saw nearly fifty imsane persons 
there. A few of them are so unman- 


ageable that the superintendant is oblig- 
ed to shut them up in strong cages. I 
also saw a considerable number of idiots, 
or persons without much sense. In one 
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room there was a large ntfnber of color- 
ed people. 

Those of the people who were able, 
were at work. Some were knitting or 
sewing; others who could do nothing 
more, were picking oakum—that is, old 
ropes. 

I believe that the greatest part of these 
poor people are Irish. There were a 
few of other nations, and among the rest 
two Scotch. The superintendant, who 
has visited many other establishments 
of the kind, says it is very seldom that 
the Scotch people become paupers. Why 
it is so, I do not know. It is true that 
the Scotch children are better instructed 
than the poor of most other nations ; 
and great pains are taken to make them 
industrious and virtuous. Besides for- 
eigners, there are, in the house, a great 
many Americans. 

The rooms in which they live are 
generally quite clean and neat, and in 
cold weather are kept well warmed and 
well aired. Their beds are also clean. 
Their food—I saw them cooking great 
quantities of it for dinner—was plain, 
wholesome and abundant. 

And now [ must tell you about the 
little children. I suppose there may be 
100 of these in the establishment—per- 


-haps more. A part of them are children 


of the inmates ; but some are poor chil- 
dren who have lost both father and moth- 
er, and who have nobody in the world 
to take care of them. When I was tir- 


ed of seeing so much poverty and mise-_ 


ry, the superintendant said to me; 


WALKS ABOUT BOSTON. 


“ Come, we will now go and look at the 
Children’s Asylum.” And an asy vy 
it truly was. Never was I more glad 
than when I saw it. 

It consisted of two large school rooms 
filled with children, each under the care 
of one or more female instructors. One 
room contained 25 or 30 girls; the oth- 
er about 50 boys. The boys were plain- 
ly dressed ; and the dress of nearly all 
of them was alike. 

Here they are instructed, and taught 
how to behave towards each other and 
and towards other people. Among the 
rest of the things which are taught them 
is singing. They all sing, or nearly all; 
and very sweetly too. Over the school 
rooms are two large pleasant bed rooms, 
where they sleep on good, clean, whole- 
some straw beds. 

But I must stop; for want of room to 
say more now. I promised the Super 
intendant I would call again before long. 
When I do, if I observe any thing worth 
describing, I will write to you again. 


Ep. 





THE USE OF MONEY. 
Cot. Francis Vigo, by birth a Sardin- 


ian, lately died in Vincennes, in Indiana, 
at the great age of 96 years. Though 
he came to this country with a princely 
fortune, he spent it all in making settle- 
ments in the western country, and in do- 
ing good to people; and died a poot 
man. 

Query. Did he not make a noble 
use of his money ? 
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The pile of Stones 


LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 
STEADY ! 

DirFERENT people, my boys, are affect- 
ed by different maxims; one is struck 
by something serious, another by some- 
thing merry: for myself, 1 have been 
more influenced by the maxim on which 
Iam now speaking than by any other. 
“Steady!” is a maxim that | have 
reason to remember; for it has been 
tome a watchword, 

And warm’d my heart, and given me power, 
In many a dark and troubled hour. 

That this is a world wherein much is 
to be enjoyed, I trust you have already 
found; that it is a world wherein much 
is to be endured, you will find by and 
by: but I will never lower your spirits 
nor oppress your hearts with gloomy 
forebodings of dark and dismal events. 

No, no; to be cheerful and innocently 
happy, is a duty, when you can be so, 
because you thereby contribute to the 


ou Salisbury Plain. 


happiness of all around you. Yet, as 
much is to be borne, and much to be 
achieved, it is well to be furnished with 
motives for endurance and action. A 
crust of bread to the famished beggar, 
and a draught of water to the thirsty 
traveller, will cheer their fainting frames; 
and a good maxim will, at times, be as 
a cordial to a man’s heart. We see 
that the rich become poor, the strong 
are made weak, the bold become fearful. 

There are moments when the best of 
men are overtaken by temptations, and 
the bravest tremble at the bugbears of 
their imagination. All should, then, be 
provided with suitable support to bear 
up under these reverses, and steadily to 
wage war with despondency. 

1 could point you, my boys, to a thou- 
sand excellent maxims that are written 
in your Bibles, well calculated for all 
the contingencies of life; but, as ] am 
giving you a few moral maxims, I will 
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draw your attention to that contained in 
the word “ steady.” 

When Hollyoak the highwayman was 
about to suffer death, he faltered sadly 
till one of his comrades near the scaffold 
cried out, “ Steady!” Hollyoak was col- 
lected in a moment, and suffered death 
with intrepidity. Now, if the word 
“steady” could give courage to a high- 
wayman under the sentence of a pain- 
ful and ignominious death, surely it may 
be of some use to more respectable char- 
acters. Remember then, my boys, the 
word “steady.” 

A young man once came to an aged 
Christian, and asked him how he could 
best worship God. ‘There are,” said 
he, “so many sorts of Christians ; pray 
tell me of which sort I ought to be ?”— 
“You ought to be a steady Christian,” 
was the reply of the holy man, “ and 
then you will have nothing to fear.” It 
is an excellent maxim, my boys, and 
you must resolve to practise it. 


Through all the strife that troubles life, 
To brave the blast be ready ; 

Or high or low, come weal or woe, 
Be steady, boys! be steady! 

In many a toilsome march have I per- 
severingly plodded on under the potent 
power of the word “stéady ;” and, en- 
couraged by its spirit, many a depriva- 
tion have I patiently endured. By night 
and by day, in sickness and in health, in 
sorrow and in joy, I have found its 
influence. When in peril on land, and 
surrounded with dangers ; when tossed 


on the raging deep, amidst blackness 


and storms ;—I have been calm on re. 
peating the word: so that, knowing its 
value, my boys, | recommend it with all 
the fondness that an old man can feel 
for that which has been useful to him. 
Indeed, my boys, you must really adopt 
the maxim, and be steady. 

“Steady, boys!” sings out the boat- 
swain, amidst the bounding breakers ;— 
“Steady!” says the officer, as he leads 
on his men to storm the battery of the 
foe ;—and wondrous is the influence of 
the word. It does not signify talking; 
but I shall not be satisfied till you prom- 
ise me, my boys, that you will be steady. 
Be steady in your studies, if you wish 
to attain knowledge ;—in your friend- 
ships, if you value your friends ;—in 
your integrity, if you wish to be trusted; 
in short, whatever be the temptations 
that allure you, or the troubles that sur- 
round you, be steady, and you will over- 
come them all. 

Never shall I forget crossing Salisbu- 
ry Plain, with a companion, when all 
our toil, our hunger, and our thirst, was 
bravely borne, under the influence of 
the word “ steady !” We visited Stone- 
henge, that pile of stupendous stones 
that has excited so much the wonder of 
modern times. 


“Who raised the wondrous pile?” I ask’d, 
with pride, 

And paus’d for a reply ; but none replied, 

Till Time pass’d by; who answer’d with a 
frown, 

I cannot tell ; but I will pull it down. 


Be steady, my boys, with respect to 
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time, but especially in regard to eternity. 
You may think me serious; for young 
people like sugar better than vinegar, 
and relish a pleasant tale more than a 
serious exhortation. But the mind, like 
the body, at times requires a little phy- 
sic; and the bitter may be more effica- 
cious than the sweet. Gulliver’s Trav- 
els, and the History of Sindbad the 
Sailor, are more pleasant to hear than 
the Maxims of Uncle Newbury. There 
is, however, a time for every thing ; and 
at the present, you must give a little 
attention to the maxim “ Steady!” You 
are young, but you may be old; you 
live, but you must die ; you are in time, 
but you will shortly be in eternity. Do 
then, my boys, be steadily resolved to 
pursue all that is good, and to avoid all 
that is evil 

O that I could give you the steadiness 
and the spirit that I wish you to possess ! 
then would you be patterns for all the 
young people in the world. 

Then should you meet the mingled strife 

That throngs this earthly ball ; 


Press bravely through the cares of life, 
And overcome them all. 


Then should your bosoms warmly glow, 
And grateful thoughts arise ; 

And your young hearts, while here below, 
Spring midway to the skies. 


But, as I do not possess this power, 
all that I can do is once more affection- 
ately to urge you forward in doing all 
that you know to be right, and resisting 
all that you know to be wrong. 


LATIN NAMES OF ANIMALS. 


Ovis means a sheep, 
Avis means a bird ; 
Equus means a horse 
Which is often spurred. 


Terra is the earth, 
Solum is the ground ; 
Gramen is the grass 
Which thereon is found. 


Ventus means the wind 
Which is very loud ; 

Arbor means the tree 
Which by wind is bowed. 


Aura means a breeze, 
Lacus means a lake ; 
Breezes shake the trees, 

Breezes cur] the lake. 


Vacca means a cow, 
Porcus means a pig ; 
Sus doth mean a sow, 
Which is fat anu aig. 
Caper is a goat, 
Aries a ram ; 
Taurus means a bull, 
Agnus means a lamb. 


Lupus means a wolf, 
Ursa is a bear, 

Vulpes means a fox, 
Lepus means a hare ; 


Elephas an elephant, 
Leo is a lion, 
A strong and noble beast 
As e’er you set your eye on. 





A Joxz. A couple of jolly sailors 
just landed in New York, saw a couple 
of men employed in pumping the water 
out of acellar. Halloo, Tom, says one 


of them. What is’t, says Tom. Why, 
said he, New York has sprung a leak, 
and they are pumping her out. 
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168 STORIES FROM ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


FRIDAY SHOOTING THE BEAR. 


I HAVE one more cut to show you 
from the Life and Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe. It represents his man 
Friday shooting the bear. I will give 
you a part of the story ; and leave you 
to look at the book for the rest. 

“ When we came to the tree, there 
was Friday got out to the small end of 
a large branch, and the bear got about 
half way to him. As soon as the bear 
got out to that part where the limb of 
the tree was weaker,— Ha!’ says he 
to us, “ now you see me teachee the 
bear dance ;’ so he falls a jumping and 


shaking the bough, at which the bear 
began to totter, but stood still, and began 
to look behind him, to see how he should 
get back ; then, indeed, we did laugh 
heartily. 

“ But Friday had not done with him 


by a great deal; when, seeing him 
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stand still, he calls out to him again, as 
if he had supposed the bear could speak 
English, ‘ What, you come no farther ? 
pray you come farther :’ so he left 
jumping and shaking the tree ; and the 
bear, just as if he understood what he 
said, did come a little farther ; then he 
fell a jumping again, and the bear stop- 
ped again. 

“ We thought now was a good time 
to knock him in the head, and called to 
Friday to stand still, and we would shoot 
the bear: but he cried out earnestly, 
‘Opray! O pray! no shoot ; me shoot 
by and then ;’ he would have said by 
and by. 

“ However, to shorten the story, Fri- 
day danced so much, and the bear stood 
so ticklish, that we had laughing enough, 
but still could not imagine what the fel- 
low would do ; for first we thought he 
depended upon shaking the bear off; 
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BUYING 


and we found the bear was too cunning 
for that too; for he would not go out far 
enough to be thrown down, but clings 
fast with his broad claws and feet, so that 
we could not imagine what would be the 
end of it, and what the jest would be at 
last. 

“ But Friday put us out of doubt 
quickly ; for seeing the bear cling fast 
to the bough, and that he would not be 
persuaded to come any farther, ‘ Well, 
well,’ says Friday, ‘ you no come far- 
ther, me go; you nocome to me, me 
come to you.. And upon this he goes to 
the smaller end of the bough, where it 
would bend with his weight, and gently 
lets himself down by it, sliding down 
the bough till he came near enough to 
jump down on his feet, and away he 
runs to his gun, takes it up, and stands 
still. 

“¢ Well,’ said I to him, ‘ Friday, what 
will you do now ?: Why don’t you shoot 
him ?—*‘ No shoot,’ says Friday, ‘ no 
yet; me shoot now, meno kill; me 
stay, give you one more laugh :’ and, 
indeed, so he did, as you will see pres- 
ently ; for, when the bear saw his ene- 
my gone, he comes back from the bough 
where he stood, but did it mighty cau- 
tiously, looking behind him every step, 
and coming backward till he got into 
the body of the tree; then, with the 
same hind end foremost, he came down 
the tree, grasping it with his claws, and 
moving one foot at a time, very leisurely. 

“ At this juncture, and just before he 
could set his foot on the ground, Friday 
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stepped up close to him, clapped the 
muzzle of his piece into his ear, and 
shot him dead.” 





BUYING BIRDS. 


One day, as three little girls were 
playing in a yard before their house, 
they saw a strange looking man coming 
along, with a square box hanging from 
his neck. The children peeped out be- 
tween the bars of the gate at him, for at 
first, they were afraid ; but as he looked 
pleasantly at them, and especially as 
they saw that his box was full of little 
birds, they opened the gate, and went 
out to see them. Little Lucy, however, 
who’ was the youngest of them, was 

fraid of the strange looking man, and 
she went into the house, and ran to one 
of the front windows, where she could 
look out by standing upon a cricket. 
The box had little wires up and down the 
front, between which the little birds 
could look out, and the children look in. 
These wires were so near together, that 
the birds could not pass through them 
and get away. 

The children asked the man what he 
was going to do with these birds. He 
said he was going to sell them, and he 
wished them to go in and ask their 
mother to let them buy one. So one of 


the girls went in and told her mother 
all about it, and begged her to come out 
and see the birds. 

Her mother said she could not come, 
for she was very busy, and besides that, 
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she was not willing that they should 
buy one of the birds. Mary, for that 
was the name of the sister who had 
been sent to ask her, knew that it would 
do no good to tease her for her consent ; 
so she turned slowly round, and walked 
away rather sadly. As she went,. how- 
ever, she could not help asking, “ Why, 
mother, are you unwilling that we 
should have a bird ?” 

“T cannot tell you now, my child, for 
just now you feel the disappointment so 
much, and you are so desirous to have 
a bird, that my reasons, if they were 
ever so good, would not satisfy you. I 
will tell you all, by and bye.” 

So Mary went back, and told the man 
that they did not want to buy any of his 
birds, and he walked away. 

About an hour afterwards, their moth- 
er came out into the yard where the 
children were playing, and sat down 
with them upon a little seat. 

“T had several reasons why I could 
not let you buy a bird,” said she. 

“ ‘What were they ?” said the children. 

“First, | had not confidence that you 
would take proper care of one. After a 
little while I think you might forget to 
give him any thing to eat or drink, some 
morning ; afd then he wauld suffer, or 
perhaps die.” 

“ Oh! we should not forget him,” said 
little Lucy. 

“ You think you would not, but J 
think you would, and I know you, prob- 
ably, in respect to such things, rather 
better than you do yourselves. 
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“The second reason is, you do not 
know how to take care of a bird, even if 
you should never forget him. You do 
not know what would be good for him 
to eat, nor how much you ought to give 
him. You do not know in how warm 
a place you ought to keep him, nor how 
much he ought to be exposed to the air. 
I should expect, therefore, if you had 
one, that in a short time, he would sick- 
en and die, for want of proper care. 

“ The third reason is, that I like to 
see birds at liberty, flying from tree to 
tree, rather than shut up in a cage.” 

Just then a little robin flew up to the 
tree under which this lady was sitting. 
She stopped talking, and said, “ hush,” 
in a very gentle whisper, to the children, 
so as not to frighten him away. The 
robin in a moment flew down upon the 
ground, and after hopping about a min- 
ute or two, picking up seeds to eat, he 
took a few straws in his bill, 
away. 

“ He has gone to finish his nest with 
this straw,” said the lady. “ Now should 
you not rather leave him at liberty, to 
work on his nest, and to fly about the 
fields just as he pleases, than to catch 
him, and shut him up in a cage, and 
keep him a prisoner al] his days ?” 

They said, “ Yes.” 

A few days after this, as Mary and 
her two cousins were playing in a field 
beyond her uncle’s house, they found a 
little bird’s nest on the grass. There 


and flew 


were three beautiful spotted eggs in it. 
said James, and 


“ Just one a piece,” 
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he was going to take them out, when 
Mary told him what her mother had 
said. So they all concluded that it 
would be best to leave the eggs, and 
come softly and see the nest, some other 
day.—Every-pay Dury. 





THE WOUNDED SOEDIER. 


THERE is a story told of a poor sol- 
dier who was once wounded in the 
field of battle, by having both of his 
legs shot off just below the knee. With 
great courage and presence of mind he 
immediately applied himself to stop the 
blood from flowing, and to bind up, as 
well as he could, his bleeding limbs. 
Having done this, as the weather was 
excessively cold, he crept to the body 
of a slain horse, lying near him, tore 
open its carcass, removed the inward 
parts, and crept into it. Here, in this 
narrow room, he remained, satisfying his 
hunger with the raw flesh of the horse 
for more than three weeks. When 
found and removed to better quarters, 
his stumps were already beginning to 
heal, and with good care and attention 
he finally regained his health. 

How sad a calamity is war! How 
valuable is presence of mind! In what 
a small room a person can live! On 
what simple fare can life and health be 
sustained! With how little external 
fire can the vital spark be kept glowing, 
when a person’s general health is firm, 
and his original constitution strong and 
robust !—Ep. 
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TRAVELS DOWN THE TENNESSEE 
RIVER. 


THE WHIRL ; AND THE MUSCLE SHOALS. 
Mr. Editor, 

WueEn I wrote you last, soon after my 
visit to the Enchanted Mountain, | 
thought I should go next to Cincinnati. 
But I soon changed my plan, and con- 
cluded to go down the river. 

Knoxville, where I was when I wrote 
you, stands on the Holstein river, which 
rises in Virginia. Not very far below 
Knoxville, the majestic Tennessee comes 
from the borders of Georgia, to unite 
with the Holstein. The whole is now 
called the Tennessee. A little farther 
on, the Clinch river comes in, and then 
Powell’s. Now we have quite a large 
river to travel on. 

Our course here, for many hundred 
miles, was, in general, south-west. Just 
as we crossed the borders of Tennessee 
into Alabama, we touched the north- 
west corner of Georgia. The river 
makes quite a bend in Alabama, and 
though it enters it from the north-east, it 
goes out of it to the north-west. This 
bend or curve goes by the name of the 


Great Bend. 
The country along the Great Bend of 


the Tennessee is delightful. There are 
also some very good towns. The prin- 
cipal are Florence, Cottonport, Bain- 
bridge, and Huntsville. Huntsville is 


not exactly on the river, but is not very 
far from it. 

From the borders of Alabama the riv- 
er runs northward about two hundred 
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and fifty miles, through the state of Ten- 
nessee anda corner of Kentucky, and 
joins the Ohio, sixty miles above its en- 
trance into the Mississippi. 

But I must tell you about two great 
curiosities in the river ; of both of which 
I took particular notice in my journal. 

The first is what the people of Ten- 
nessee call the Wuir.. It is in the state 
of Tennessee, a considerable way above 
the beginning of the Great Bend. The 
river, here, is on the eastern side of the 
Cumberland mountain. You sail along 
towards the mountain, the river becom- 
ing more and more narrow, till you be- 
gin to be surprized, and perhaps inquire 
of the boat’s captain, if the river runs 
into the mountain. 

But you see through the whole of it. 
Around the point of a sharp cliff, which 
projects from the north, the river finds 
its way through the mountain. The 
pass is narrow, not more than 70 or 80 
yards wide, and somewhat difficult, but 
boats usually get through with safety. 
The wuiku is caused by the projecting 
rock, for it throws the water against the 
south shore of the river, from which it 
rebounds, and makes a whirl. Just be- 
low this narrow pass, the river becomes 
as wide as usual. . 

About two hundred and fifty miles 
below this, and just above Florence, in 
Alabama, is the other curiosity. This 
xs the Muscte Suoats. Instead of be- 
ing compressed, the river spreads out 
here to the width of nearly three miles, 
and the water is shallow. Here you 


may find fresh-water shell fish, in great 
abundance, especially a kind of muscles, 
It is these last which give name to the 
shoals. The Muscle Shoals are twenty- 
five miles Jong. 

From the Muscle Shoals, all the way 
to the Ohio, you have very pleasant 
sailing ; and pass through a fine country. 
You see the towns of Hardinsville, Bar- 
rysville, and Reynoldsburg ; with many 
smaller places. The whole distance 
from Knoxville to the Ohio river, is 
about 700 miles. Western TRAVELLER. 
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CATCHING WALRUSES. 


Tue farther we stood out towards the 
Polar regions, the more novel was the 
scenery. Ice islands, in every possible 
form, floated around us; _ birds, fishes, 
and many amphibious animals, sported 
near us, seeming resolved to enjoy the 
short summer, while it lasted. We ran 
through the Waigatz Strait, which di- 
vides the barren island of Nova-Zembla 
from the continent, and soon arrived at 
Archangel. Here I again took shipping, 
in a vessel bound to Heligoland, near 
the mouth of the river Elbe. 

Nothing occurred worth mentioning 
for several days. When we came to 
double those gigantic rocks, which form 
the most northern promontory of Lap- 
land, called North Cape, we had a thick 
and dark fog come on which lasted for 
some time, and prevented our seeing any 
part of the coast. 











CATCHING WALRUSES. 











When the weather cleared up again, 
the sailors began to busy themselves in 
catching walruses. The method of ta- 
king them may be new to you; I will 
describe it. 

We prepared our fire-arms and other 
weapons of destruction, and, lowering 
the boat, half a dozen of us got into it, 
and pushed off towards an ice-berg, on 
which we saw several of these creatures 
at their uawieldy gambols. As we ap- 
proached, they turned their heavy, un- 
meaning faces towards us, and ceased 
their play. Two or three of the Russian 
sailors now wished to fire at them ; but 
a sturdy Dane, who was one of the crew, 
objected, saying, “ that was merely kill- 
ing for the sake of killing ; there was 
no practice, no fun, no danger,—no glo- 
ry, in shooting at them so far off.” He 
therefore proposed that we should row 
boldly up to a great fellow, that was ly- 
ing alone, at a distance from the others, 
and attack him at once with a harpoon. 
The Russians, I suppose, did not wish 
to appear less courageous than their 
shipmate ; so it was agreed that we 
should pull away towards the walrus 
that we had singled out. 
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We now rested on our oars, and each 
of us stood armed. The Dane, rather 
too carelessly, took aim, threw his wea- 
pon, and struck the animal on one of his 
long tusks. This jarred, without injur- 
ing him ; he raised his awkward bulk, 
and sat like a sphinx. 

In another instant, a second harpoon 
flew from one of the Russians, and hit 
him in the shoulder. This roused him, 
and made him savage ; so that he plun- 
ged into the water, and swam resolutely 
towards us. 

A third weapon was thrown, and with 
a truer aim, for the poor creature’s side 
was struck. I had never before wan- 
tonly destroyed life : and a sudden feel- 
ing of disgust at the sport, as it was 
falsely called, made me withhold my 
harpoon ; which was the last on board. 

The Dane, who had lost his own, saw 
me lower the weapon instead of flinging 
it, as I had prepared to do; and called 
out to me, to know why I did not strike 
it. I knew that should only be laugh- 
ed at, if I told my reason, and therefore 
did not reply. 

The furious animal had by this time 
gained upon us, so that, though two 
muskets had been fired, and one had hit 
the creature on the back, its firm eyes, 
and loud breathing were distinctly seen 
and heard. 

The Dane now began to fear for the 
safety of the boat, which the animai 
could with ease have capsized ; and he 
hastily bade two of the men seize the 
oars; and, darting suddenly at me, 
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wrenched the harpoon out of my hands, 
and sent 1 at the walrus. This unex- 
pected jerk, with the motion of the boat, 
threw me off my balance ; | fell forward, 
and pitched headlong into the water, 
close to the huge paw of the animal. 

I had long, you know, been an expert 
swimmer. I had too often been obliged to 
exert my presence of mind, to let me now 
neglect my only chance of escape. [ 
dived at random, and fortunately came 
up on the opposite side of the boat,which 
had lain to, the instant my disaster was 
known. Only two of the men were oc- 
cupied in despatching the wounded 
walrus, the other three were busied in 
my affairs. They quickly helped me 
into the boat ; and we rowed towards 
the brig, laughing heartily at my acci- 
dent. 

Another day, as we were becalmed, 
we resolved to land among the rocks, 
and explore their cavities ; we wanted 
fresh water too, and hoped to obtain it 
easily. We took weapons with us, of 
course ; butI resolved not to attack any 
creature, excepting in self-defence. 

The view of the landscape, by a mid- 
night sun, was very singular. I scram- 
bled for a long time up one of the deso- 
late peaks, and soon came to a lake of 
fresh water, nine hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. Crag rose above crag, 
white with the snow of ages ; in little 
hollows of the mountains, sloping patch- 
es of lichens, and stunted arctic plants, 
checkered the scene. White foxes, and 


a solitary elk, were the only animals | 
saw. 

Towards the sea, the view was equal- 
ly sublime ; towering masses of ice were 
drifting in a stately and beautiful man- 
ner ;_ the breakers were dashing their 
white heads against the bases of those 
stubborn rocks, that had withstood their 
vain fury for thousands of years, in the 
same dreary solitude. Long shadows 
from the mountains stretched over the 
ocean, and added to the singularity, 
wildness, and grandeur of the scene. 
I turned to leave it, contrasting its sullen 
aspect and lonely desolation, with the 
richness of animal variety, and the rapid 
growth of tropical climates ! 

I reached the shore, where the boat 
was moored, just in time to see a fierce 
attack made by a seal on one of the 
crew, who was unarmed. The foolish 
fellow had been teazing the creature, till 
it was so savage, that it flounced itself 
into the water, from off the ledge of rock, 
on which it had been basking; and 
when I came up, it had swimmed to the 
spot so swiftly, and was making such a 
resolute assault on the sailor, that he was 
actually frightened, and was trying to 
scramble into the boat, looking back, in 
dismay, at its open mouth, close to his 
heels. In his hurry, the man’s hands 
slipped, and he fell sprawling on the 
beach, within a few feet of the seal. 

I could not help laughing at the posi- 
tion of the combatants ;—there was my 
shipmate kicking and struggling ;—there 














THE PEASANT BOY AND THE LETTER. 


was the seal shuffling and flapping his 
tail, and trying to seize his prostrate en- 
emy- 

The misfortune of it was, that I dared 
not fire at the animal, for fear of hitting 
the sailor; so, seeing there was no 
time to lose, 1 whipped out my cutlass, 
and attacked the seal pretty vigorously 
behind ;—this fresh enemy he was not 
prepared for. He turned on me at once ; 
which gave the man time to rise; | 
threw him my gun, and then we soon 
despatched the unfortunate creature. I 
resolved to have his skin ; and,my ship- 
mate offering to take the whole manage- 
ment of it on himself, I consented, and 
before I landed at Heligoland, he had 
made it into a very tidy-looking cap, 
which he gave me, thanking me for hav- 
ing saved him from an awkward bite. 


This cap I wore home. Es 





THE PEASANT BOY AND THE LET. 
TER. 

Tue poor people in many countries of 
Europe are, as you know, called peasants. 
They are a healthy, contented, and hap- 
py people ; but they are obliged to work 
very hard to earn a livelihood; and 
some of them are very ignorant. 

A peasant boy was once sent to a no- 
bleman with a letter and a basket, con- 
taining, among other things, half a dozen 
oranges. On the road, he took it into 
his head to eat one of the oranges. “No- 
body,” said he to himself, “ will ever 
know it.” 
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When he arrived at the house to which 
he was sent, and had delivered the letter 
and basket of oranges, the nobleman 
broke open the letter, and found it there 
stated that the present consisted, besides 
other things, of six oranges. “ The let- 
ter says, Six oranges were sent,” said he 
to the boy, “ but there are but five in the 
basket; what has become of the other ?” 

The boy would not tell a lie to hide 
his fault, for he knew that would only 
make bad worse. So he frankly owned 
that he had eaten the lost orange, on the 
road. But said he tathe nobleman, quite 
astonished, how could you know my 
master sent me with six ? 

“ The letter tells me so,” said he; 
and on saying this, he read it to the boy. 
The boy said nothing, but soon set out 
on his journey homeward. 

As he went along, he could think of 
nothing but the letter. Neither he nor 
any of his friends could write a word ; 
and as he had just come to live with his 
new master, he had never seen or heard 
of such a thing as a letter, in his whole 
life. 

The peasant boys of Europe are many 
of them brought up to believe in goblins, 
fairies, witchcraft, &c. The boy at 
length came to the conclusion, that there 
was a goblin in the letter, who revealed 
the secret ; though he did not yet un- 
derstand how the goblin could speak 
through the nobleman’s lips, as he read 
over the letter. 

It happened that he was sent again 
soon, to the same man, on a similar er- 
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rand. On the road, he thought to play 
again his old trick of eating one of the 
oranges. But how could he hide it from 
the goblin in the letter ? 

Near the road side was a craggy pre- 
cipice, in which were many holes and 
crevices. So he hid the letter, in a hole 
of the rock, and, shutting up the mouth 
of the hole proceeded to eat up two 
whole oranges, as he supposed in the 
most perfect security. When he had 
despatched them, he took the letter from 
the hiding place, went on his journey, 
and delivered his message. 

The nobleman, finding the fruit mis- 
sing, made the same inquiries as before, 
and began to threaten the boy. The 
latter, still more surprized than before, 
stated the whole case, begging to know 
how the goblin in the letter could know 
what he did, when it could not see him. 

The nobleman, who saw how igno- 
rant he was, after gently reproving him 
for his misconduct, explained to him the 
whole matter. The boy was as much 
delighted with the explanation, as he 
had before been surprized. 

He now determined to learn so curious 
an art, and not a year had passed before 
he had acquired, with the help of one of 
his master’s sons, the art of writing a 
letter himself. He also left off his 
clownish habit of meddling with, and 
above all, eating things which did not 
belong to him, and became one of the 
best boys in all Germany. Ep. 





ADDRESS TO THE ROBIN. 


Lirtie Robin, pray draw near, 
’Tis your Phebe that is here; 
Pretty bird, then come to me, 
Come and sing your tweedle-dee. 


Now the frosty wind doth blow, 
Now the earth is white with snow ; 
For my Robin all around 

Crumbs I'll scatter on the ground. 


See how quickly he doth hop, 
Glad to fill his little crop ; 

But should I approach too near, 
Then he’d fly away for fear. 
Foolish Robin, why afraid 

Of a harmless little maid ? 
Here no trap or cage is found, 
Here no cat is prowling round, 


Then my bird with scarlet breast, 
Come, and on my window rest ; 
Pretty Robin, come to me, 

Come and sing sweet tweedle-dee. 





AN OHIO STORY. 

Ir is said that as a boat was ascend- 
ing the Ohio River, a few years since, 
it was hailed by another boat, and the 
following conversation took place. 

“ What boat is that ?” 

“The Cherrystone.” 

“ Where are you from ?” 

“From Redstone.” 

“Where are you bound ?” 

“To Limestone.” 

“Who is your captain ?” 

“Thomas Stone.” 

“ With what are you loaded ? 

“ Millstones and grindstones.” 

“You are a hard set of you, upon my 
word ; take care that you don’t go to’” 
bottom. Farewell.” 
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Chippewa Indians Dressing a Porcupine. 


TRIP UP LAKE SUPERIOR. 
DRESSING A PORCUPINE, &c, 

Mr. John Clark, a traveller, set out 
on the 9th of last June, on a voyage up 
lake Superior, in a boat or canoe made of 
cedar, planked or covered on the outside 
with white birch bark, neatly sewed to- 
gether with the small roots of white ce- 
dar. His companions consisted of eight 
Chippewa Indians. 

They sailed along the shore of Lake 
Superior, stopping every night and get- 
ting all their effects on shore, and pull- 
ing their canoe out of the water. They 
drew up their canoe, in this way, lest 
it should be broken by the violence of 
the waves during the night. The place 


to which they went was called by the 
Indians, Ke-wa-we-nan. They were 15 
days performing the journey. 

The following is a short account of 


some of the curious things they saw. 
VOL. 4 M 


On the second day of the tour, they 
saw arock on the British side of the 
lake, about 200 feet high, called Grass 
Cap ; a famous resort of pleasure par- 
ties in the summer. From the top of 
this rock you have a most beautiful view 
of the lake. 

On the seventh day, they passed a 
place called the Sano Bank. This 
bank rises perpendicularly from the bor- 
der of the lake about 400 feet. It is the 
supposed residence of an Indian Deity, 
whom they call Soure Munetos, of whom 
the Indians are much afraid; and whose 
wrath they expect to appease by throw- 
ing tobacco into the water, whenever 
they pass by. 

The next day they went on shore and 
visited a famous rock called by some the 
Doric rock, and by others the Table 
tock. This rock table was about 50 feet 
high, 60 long, and 30 wide. 
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The following day they reached 
Grand Island. Here was a village of 
Chippewa Indians ; consisting of 20 men, 
30 women, and 20 or 30 children. 

On landing, they discovered, at a little 
distance from the shore, a rude wooden 
figure about 8 feet high, having something 
like the body,arms, head, and face of a hu- 
man being, curiously set off with paint 
and feathers. It was an Indian idol. Its 
face was turned towards the east. The 
people of the village are poor, wretched, 
and miserable idolaters. This evening 
they came to a place called Lavauine 
Waite Fisn River. Here they remain- 
ed three days, on account of unfavorable 
winds. While in camp at this place, 
they took some small game with their 
muskets, and among the rest a porcu- 
pine. This was dressed in the true In- 
dian style. First, they scorched it on 
the fire ; then they shaved off the quills 
and hair with a knife ; and, after wash- 
ing the whole in the lake, it was hung 
on a stake to dress. The fish was 
then boiled. 

On the fourteenth day of their journey, 
they were met bya severe gale of wind. 
Dropping behind a point of land—for 
they still kept near the shore—they lay 
still till the gust had passed. At 9 o’clock 
in the evening they went on shore at the 
mouth of YeLtow Doe river, struck up a 
light,and prepared for rest. The night was 
warm, and they spread their beds on the 
sand beach, only hanging around them, 
by way of defence, a musketo net. 

The next day, they arrived at the end 


of their journey. It was only 250 miles, 
but they had been delayed by bad winds. 
After remaining at Ke-wa-we-nan about 
ten days, they returned down the lake 
to the point from which they had start- 
ed, in only four days. 

This great lake, very properly called 
Lake Superior, is at least 1500 miles in 
circumference, and 900 feet deep. The 
surface of its waters is 641 feet higher 
than the Atlantic ocean. It abounds in 
fish, especially trout, white fish, and 
sturgeon. The trout are said to weigh 
from 12 to 50 pounds, and are so nu- 
merous as to be sufficient for the food of 
millions of people. 


RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 





From Peter May’s, we came on to- 
wards Fayetteville. There was little to 
be seen, which interested us much; and 
I have, of course, little to describe. For 
many miles before we reached Fayette- 
ville we went through a sandy, and thin- 
ly inhabited country. Sometimes we 
travelled eight or ten miles without find- 
ing a sincle house. When we came to 
one, it was usually a miserable log hut, 
consisting of only one room, and with- 
out a floor. 

Many of the people of this region are 
Scotch. They appear to be very poor. 
The best food we could usually get was 
Indian corn bread, or as they call it “hoe 
cake,” venison, a little honey, and a 
tumbler of sour milk. The latter, how- 


ever, was intended, not for food, but for 
drink. 
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I liked their corn bread, and their 
honey, but not their milk or their ven- 
ison. Custom, however, soon reconcil- 
ed me to sour milk; but I did not choose 
to like venison. ‘There was one sort of 
bread at some places which I did not 
They called it crackling bread. 
jt was their Indian Corn bread, with lean 
meat mixed with it. 


ike. 


At length we reached Fayetteville. 


It was pleasing to see a “town” once 
Fayetteville, at that time, con- 


tained 3,500 inhabitants, and many very 


more. 


good buildings. Among these were a 
court house, a town house, an academy, 
banks, and three 
But most of 
these buildings, together with most of the 


dwellings, have been d: 


a masonic hall, three 
houses for public worship. 
‘stroyed since 
that time, by a great fire: though the 
place has been in part rebuilt. The 
town is regularly and handsomely laid 
out, and the principal streets are 100 
feet wide; that is as wide as the south 
part of Washington street in this city, 
which every body who has seen it knows 
to of the finest 
country. 


be one streets in the 

We did not stay long in Fayetteville. 
We crossed the Cape Fear river on a 
fine bridge, about a mile from Fayette- 
ville. The river, here, is very dark col- 
ored, and apparently very deep; but it is 
rather narrow. 
river. 


It is, however, a noble 


Steamboats come up here from 
Wilmington, which is 80 or 100 miles 
below. 

The next place of any note, which 
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we saw, was Tarborough. Itstands on 
the Tar river, and contams perhaps 100 
houses; but it does not appear to be 
flourishing. It is about 60 miles east- 
ward of Raleigh. 

Here a circumstance occurred which 
is well worth relating. As we turned 
a corner, near a grocery, we saw seve- 
ral men there, drinking. Stopping a 
moment to inquire about the road, one 
of them said; “ That man’s a nor’ard 
man ;” and turning to me, “ An’t youa 
nor’ard man?” says he. I told him I 
was. “ Two jol- 


Come, stranger— 


“So am I,” said he. 
ly fellows well met. : 
brother nor’ard man—what will you 
have to drink?” I told him I did not 
wish for any thing to drink. “ What 
not drink with a brother nor’ard man ?” 
said he. ‘“ But you must, and you shall. 
Landlord, give us something to take.” 
By this time my companion began to 
be anxious for me, and to urge me to go 
along; and finding me tardy, he almost 
forced me away. said he 
“that you should enter into conversa- 
tion—and above all, drink—with such 
wretches. That drunkard calls himself 
a “northward” man only to lure you in- 


=) 3 
“ Strange, 


to the company; perhaps to rob you 
of your money.” 

The word ron opened my eyes at 
once, and I was as glad to proceed as he 
was. The spell was now broken. “We 
may think ourselves well off,” said my 
friend, “if those villains do not waylay 
us to night, and rob us both of all that 


we have.” 
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He needed to say no more. I now 
saw my folly; and travelled on at great 
speed, and though it was nearly night, 
we staid at a considerable distance from 
Tarborough—so far that we did not be- 
lieve any villain would follow us. 

It was well for me that I had a friend 
with me at Tarborough.. I donot think 
I should have been murdered, had I been 
alone; but I greatly fear 1 should have 
been plundered, at the least. My friend 
had travelled in that country before, and 
knew how to “ mind his own business” 
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better than I did; and how to keep him- 
self out of all bad company. Such 
friends as he was are of great use to us 
in this world, in almost every situation ; 
and especially when we are among 
strangers. 

Nothing more happened which is 
worth relating till we began to approach 
the borders of Virginia. Our adven- 
tures mn the “ Ancient Dominion,” as 
that state used to be called, shall be re- 
lated in future letters. Yours, &c. 

Ricnarp Rover. 
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THE GUM ARABIC TREE. 


Tims tree—a representation of a limb rises to the height of thirteen or fourteen 


of which you may here see,—grows in feet, and bears long, curved pods, con 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and East Indies. It taining seeds. 








The gum Arabic—so much used in 
the arts, and as medicine,—is procured 
by wounding the bark, and procuring 
the sap, as it flows out at the wound, and 
hardens into lumps. it is not unlike 
the gum of our common cherry trees ; 
but is procured in much greater abun- 
dance. 

Gum arabic is not only procured from 
the real Gum arabic tree, or acacia, as 
the books call it, but from many other 
shrubs and trees.—This gum is very 
nutritious, and the Arabs, in crossing 
the deserts, will live entirely on it, for 
days and weeks together. It is too rich 
and nutritious however, to be very 
wholesome. Bread and fruits are much 
more so. Ep. 





STCRY OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


Durine the great American War, an 
English officer, in command of a forag- 
ing party, was together with his soldiers 
surprised by a large ambush of Indians, 
who poured in a destructive fire upon 
them, by which many of the English 
were killed. The survivors had hardly 
time to look from whence the attack 
proceeded, when the Indians sprung for- 
ward from their lurking place with yells 
more savage than the howls of the wild 
beasts of the forests. The few English 
who were not killed or disabled took to 
flight, it being impossible to withstand 
the superior numbers of the enemy ; and 
among the fugitives was the officer who 
had received a wound in his left arm. 
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For a short time he did not consider 
himself pursued, but after forcing his 
way with difficulty through the wildest 
and gloomiest thickets for about half an 
hour, he was alarmed to hear the well 
known whoop of the Indians not far 


from him. He gave himself up for lost ; 
for what chance had he of escape in those 
thick woods, every pass of which was 
probably as familiar to his enemies as 
unknown to himself! He sought the 
deepest recesses, but the Indians still 
kept near him, and an accident only 
prevented his being almost immediately 
discovered by them. There was a hol- 
low place, almost like a well, in his 
path, the mouth of which was so over- 
grown with wild shrubs as not to be 
perceptible, except on a minute search. 
Into this he fell, and though he was 
bruised by his fall, he was here effectu- 
ally concealed from the Indians. More 
than once he heard their footsteps as 
they passed by his place of concealment. 

When several hours had elapsed and 
all seemed still, the officer ventured to 
stir from his hiding place. His wound 
was painful; his limbs were stiff; and 
it was with great difficulty that he could 
get out of the pit into which he had fall- 
en. At last he effected his deliverance, 
and faint and wounded as he was, and 
though the night was dark and dismal, 
he set forth in hopes of rejoining the 
English army. 

He had not proceeded far when a 
light, glimmering through the trees, 
attracted his attention: he approached 
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it with great caution, and sheltering 
himself from observation, regarded with 
much anxiety a party of Indians who 
were assembled round a great fire roast- 
ing the flesh of a deer. Their wild and 
savage looks, as they sat on the ground 
in the red light of the fire, were truly 
alarming ; and the officer, afraid of be- 
ing seen, changed his position in the 
hope of concealing himself more effectu- 
ally. In doing so he struck his wound- 
ed arm against a branch, which caused 
him such violent pain that he was un- 
able at the moment to prevent a cry of 
agony bursting from him. In a mo- 
ment the Indians were on their feet, 
and in another they had dragged him 
forth. 

Wounded as he was, and though his 
enemies were too numerous to leave any 
chance of successful resistance, the offi- 
eer drew his sword and endeavoured to 
defend himself, for he dreaded the tor- 
ture which he knew the Indians would 
inflict on him if he became their captive. 
So unequal a strife would speedily have 
terminated in the death of the officer, 
but that an old Indian, who had hitherto 
stood aloof, sprung forward, and waving 
his tomahawk over the Englishman for- 
bad any one to harm him. - 

It was fortunate that this old Indian 
was the chief of his tribe, and was high- 
ly reverenced by his people for his great 
strength and skill in war and in hunting, 
—they sullenly obeyed him. He ad- 
dressed the officer in broken French, of 


which language many of the Indians 


who were in league with the French 
had a slight knowledge. He promised 
him protection, and gave him food. 
Perceiving that their captive was wound- 
ed, he gathered the leaves of some heal- 
ing plant, and after steeping them in 
water, bound them on the wound, with 
the greatest solicitude for the officer’s 
recovery ; and by words of comfort tried 
to alleviate his sufferings. 

After some time the Indians stretched 
themselves on the ground to sleep, all 
but one or two who remained to watch, 
and the chief, who carried on a short 
conversation with the officer. 

“You cannot,” said he, “go away 
yet, my son, for you could not find the 
paths through the woods; and if you 
could, you would probably meet with 
enemies. I cannot now conduct you, 
for we go in the morning towards the 
north. You must therefore accompany 
us, but as soon as possible you shall be 
restored to your own people. Now go 
and sleep, for you are wounded and 
weary, and must have rest.” 

The Englishman, it may be imagined, 
did not much relish the idea of being 
kept among the Indians. It was however 
much better than being tortured or killed 
by them, and he returned many thanks 
to the chief. 

Early in the morning he was aroused 
by the troop preparing for departure. 
They travelled with the most singular 
caution, and wound their way through 
the most obscure parts of the woods, and 
guided themselves by tracks quite undis- 
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tinguishable, except by the experienced 
eye of an Indian, They preserved a 
profound silence, and showed great in- 
genuity in the means they adopted to 
prevent their course bemg known. 

During the middle of the day they 
rested, and again atnight. In the depth 
of the night the officer was aroused by 
some one shaking him, and looking up 
he saw his friend the old Indian, who 
cautioning him to be silent, bade him to 
follow his steps. He did so, and they 
proceeded carefully among the woods. 
It was not until daybreak that the siience 
was broken by the Englishman asking 
his conductor whither they were going. 

“ One of our people,” replied the Indi- 
an, “was wounded severely by you 
when you were first surprised by them. 
In consequence of this, his brother has 
sworn revenge against you, and it wonld 
have been unsafe for you to remain with 
us. IT will guide you to a place of saf-- 
ty, and then return.” 

The Enelishman made grateful ae- 
knowledgments for the Indian’s kind- 
ness. “I am thinking,” he added, “ why 
you should show me this kindness, 
since | was a stranger and an ene- 
my.” 

“ Does a white man never do good to 
a stranger or an enemy ?” asked the In- 
dian. The Englishman blushed, and 
Was silent. 

* But I am only paying a debt,” said 
the Indian; “nine months ago I was 


wounded, and weary, and dying of 
thirst; you saw me and gave me drink, 


which saved my life. I prayed to the 
Great Spirit that I might repay the 
benefit: and behold he has heard.” 

The officer was struck with the noble 
sentiments of the savage, and sighed to 
think how often his countrymen might 
take lessons from the Indians. 

As the evening drew nigh they came 
to a tract of country where the woods 
were thinner,—presently they perceived 
marks of cultivation: at last the eye 
was struck by a village not very distant. 

“That is an English station,” said 
the Indian, “there you will find white 
men and friends. But, my son, when 
thou art with them do not forget the In- 
dian, nor think ill of his people. Fare- 
well, my son! May the Great Spirit 
protect thee, and give thee strength a- 
mong thy people.” 

The Englishman pressed the hand of 
the cid man, spoke a parting word, for 
he was to much affected te say more. 
The next moment the Indian was amid 
the woods, and the officer on his way to 


join his regiment. 





KILLING BIRDS. 


THERE is a law in this state against 
killing the early spring birds; so the 
papers say. We hope it is so, and 
that it will deter many boys and boyish 
men from engaging any more in this 
cruel sport. The fine, however, is too 
low; only $2 a bird. 
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TT} NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE AGAMA. 


Tuis is a species of lizard, and is 
found in abundance in New South 
Wales, as well as in South America. 
Its length is above a foot, including the 
tail, which is nearly twice as long as 
the body. It is covered with scales. 
The color of this animal is a brownish 
grey, with yellow spots on its belly. 

The Agama lives wholly in the for- 
ests, and feeds on insects and caterpil- 
fars. From the structure of its feet and 
toes, it has the power of ascending trees 
at its pleasure. Although it is very 





strong, and has large and very strong 
claws, it appears to be quite harmless. 
There are a great many species of 
this animal, but they all have a very 
general resemblance to those which we 
have described, and which are repre- 
sented by the picture. Some of them 
are said to have the power of changing 
their color, like the chamelion; but we 
do not know whether this report is re- 
ally true or not. Ep. 





Many drops make a shower. 
No receiver, no thief. 
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JOURNEY TO TROY, N.H. 


I have told the readers of this Mag- 
azine of GrorcE Gray and Epwarp 
Hinton. I have also given them a his- 
tory of Six Apprentices. I will now 
tell them something about myself. I 
shall, therefore, the more frequently, 
have occasion to use the little word J. 
] must tell something about where J 
have been, and what J have seen. It is 
not always the most agreeable to the 
hearer to have the speaker talk much 
about himself. However, it sometimes 
happens that travellers must talk about 
themselves, or they would not have any 
thing to say; but I hope to be able to 
tell my readers something about other 
persons and things besides myself. I 
must then in common with my brother 
“Ramblers” say I pretty often. 

Well, now for my rambles. Did oth- 
er engagements permit, I might tell 
what I have seen along the lofty hills of 
Newfoundland, and on the rocky shores 
of Labrador. I might talk of Virginia 
and South Carolina, of the Atlantic 
Ocean and St. George’s Channel through 
which I once sailed in going to Liver- 
pool. I might also tell them some- 
thing of many parts of New England. 
But at present I can tell them only 
about my last ramble to Troy, N.H. I 
perform most of my rambles on foot, but 
onmy last, muddy roads and stormy 
weather made it necessary for me to 
nde most of the way. 

Well, once on a time, as Unctt New- 
BURY says, I started from Newburyport 
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about noon, in the Lowell stage for Troy. 
There was only one passenger with me 
when I[ set out, but several others were 
taken in on the road. We _ passed 
through Newbury, New Rowley, Box- 
ford, and Andover. 

Though it was the month of April, 
the snow fell thick and fast all the after- 
noon. I love to gaze on the snow as it 
leaves its airy home and visits the fields, 
and gardens, and houses. And I never 
find fault, or feel impatient, if it comes 
a little later, or a little earlier than its 
usual time. When God sends us storms 
and tempests, thunder and lightning, re- 
freshing showers and gentle breezes, 
bright suns and clear skies, cold weath- 
er or warm, | welcome them all. For 
I feel that he knows how to manage the 
weather, better than I, or any other per- 
son. 

The stage left me at the Washington 
Hotel in Lowell. This place had then 
been a city cnly a few days—less than 
a week. As the snow continued to fall, 
and the streets were muddy, I could not 
ramble about very pleasantly. So, hav- 
ing seen a notice of a lecture on the his- 
tory of acertain country, illustrated by 
paintings, I thought I would go and 
learn and see what it might be. I was 
a little disappointed however; for after 
such a splendid notice as I had seen, al 
though something of interest was said, 
and although the paintings were of no 
inferior class, the speaker seemed to me 
like a declaiming school boy. 

The next morning was very foggy; 
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so that I could not see distant objects. 
I walked through several streets, and 
along the banks of the Merrimack and 
the Concord. But I was in the city 
so short a time, I am unable give a de- 
scription of it. I must leave that to 
some of the Lowell readers. 

At eight o’clock, A. M., the Keene 
stage took me in. I was soon moving 
towards the “granite state.”* There 
was in the stage but one passenger be- 
side myself. We passed through Chelms- 
ford, and Westford to Groton, where the 
stages from Boston, Worcester, Keene 
and Lowell meet. From Groton we 
had several passengers that had come 
from Boston. They were pleasant com- 
panions. One, however, who was a 
clergyman, and who talked considerably 
about the slavery of intemperance in 
drinking, was enslaved to the filthy hab- 
it of snurF TAKING! I thought that a 
man, thus addicted to so useless and so 
unclean, and perhaps injurious a_prac- 
tice, could have but little influence in 
leading others to break off from their 
bad habits, whatever they might be. For 
whenever he should attempt to persuade 
them to relinquish their ardent spirits, 
their cider, their deer, their tea, or their 
coffee, they would probably say—First 
lay aside your snuff-box, sir, and then 
we will hear what vou have to say. 

We passed on through Townsend, 
Ashby, (the last town in Mass.) Rindge, 


and Fitzwilliam, and arrived at Troy 








* Can some of my readers te]] me what State is meant, 
and why it has this name ? 


TROY, N. H. 
about 6 o’clock, P.M. Ilefi tie stage 
there. It had about 9 miles farther to 


go before it reached Keeue. 

Troy is pleasantly situated about three 
miles west of the Monadnock mountain 
which rears its dark brow into the sky, 
It was then partly covered with snow, 
The town is about 5 miles long, and 
3 wide. It is surrounded by lofty hills, 
from which descend many beautiful 
streams. The snows, melting on the 
highlands, had swelled these streams be- 
yond their usual size, and caused them 
to rush furiously from rock to rock.— 
Troy has about 700 inhabitants. In the 
village, which is near the centre of the 
town, are two meeting-houses—-one of 
wood, the other of brick. In one a 
Methodist minister preaches, and in the 
other a Congregationalist. 

I went to Troy to visit a school, con- 
nected with the family of a Mr. Rich, a 
clergyman. It is not like the schools ef 
our towns and While 
schools are generally composed of a 
large number—from 20 to 100—and 
while they are so managed that the pu- 
pils study books, in this school there are 
only five pupils, and instruction is most- 
ly given orally ; that is, by talking. 
Perhaps some of my readers may think, 
that this is a singular school, where the 
pupils learn without studying books. It 
is something rather new, to be sure ; but 
I think the boys and girls learned Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, and many 
other things, as well as lessons in these 
studies are learned in most of our schools, 
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There is another thing in which this 
school is different from others. The 
scholars work with their hands and mind 
at the same time; and they do work 
enough with their hands to pay their 
board and schooling. They braid palm- 
leaf hats, while Mr. Rich instructs them. 
He tells them something about their les- 
sons, or reads to them from a book. And 
he then questions them on what they 
have learned. If they do not fix in 
their minds the things to be learned, by 
having them said once, they are repeat- 
ed till they are thoroughly learned. 

The school was begun, about three 
years ago, with two daughters of Mr. R. 
—One of them is now 13, and the other 
ll years old. There are, besides these, 
three little boys, between the ages of 6 
and 10. Two of these are poor orphans, 
for which class of person Mr. R. mainly 
intends his school. The other is his own 
son. Instruction is given in Mr. R.’s 
house. He is now preparing a_school- 
room in a small building attached to his 
house. 

The scholars in Mr. R.’s school study 
and read the BistE much more than it 
is done in most of our schools. They 
seemed to understand what they studied, 
and learned their lessons with pleasure. 
The older pupils could tell the names of 
allthe different books of the Busts, 
could give the reasons of their having 
their particular names, and could tell 
who were the writers. They also told 
me what was written in some of the 
books, and were ready in answering 
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questions about the Creation, the DEL- 
ucE, the Tren Piacues in Egypt, the 
ISRAELITES CROSSING THE Rep Sea, 
Mounr Sinai, and many other things. 

I was very much pleased to find the 
Brsze studied so much, because it seems 
to me that, where it is properly studied, 
young people will always behave well, 
and be happy. No book can be com- 
pared with it—it is the best of all books. 
And yet in some places in New England 
the people will not allow it to be used in 
the schools. I hope this will not always 
be so. I hope, the time is soon coming 
when the Biste may be so studied, that 
the scholars of add our schools shall love 
this good book as much as they do their 
tops and marbles. 

I staid with Mr. Rich several days, 
and was very kindly treated by himself 
and family. His school is for those lit- 
tle boys and girls who are willing to 
work and pay for their board and school- 
ing. Now, I hope, that some of my 
young readers (those 6 or 7 years old) 
will go to Troy and stay longer than I 
did. I hope, they will go there and 
learn those things that will make them 
useful and happy when they become 
older. 

I returned to N. the same way I went, 


I did not ride all the way; but, where[ . 


found the road dry, I walked. I reached 
home after an absence of about a week, 
I must now bid my readers good-bye for 
the present. CuarLtes RaMBLER. 





Which is the left side of a plum-pudding? 
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LITTLE JACK. 


Mr. Cuvurcuitt was returning home 
one day on horseback, after taking a 
ride about his own estate. As he pass- 
ed by the wall of a burying-ground be- 
longing to a small village, he heard the 
cries of a person on the other side. 
This worthy gentleman had a heart too 
compassionate to hesitate in flying to 
the relief of the unfortunate person. He 
alighted, and giving his horse to the ser- 
vant who followed him, sprang over the 
enclosure of the burying-ground: He 
stood on tiptoe, and, looking round, at 
length perceived in a corner, at the far- 
thest end, a grave covered with earth, 
that was still quite fresh. Upon this 
grave lay, at his full length, a child 
about five years old, who was weeping. 
Mr. Churchill approached him with 
looks of kindness, and said to him, 
What do you do there, my little friend ? 


Child. 


I am calling my mother. 
They laid her here yesterday, and she 
does not get up. 

Mr. C. That is because she is dead, 
my poor child. 

Child. Yes, they say she is dead, but 
I cannot believe it. She was so well 
the other day, when she left me with 
Susan our neighbour ;_ she told me she 
was to come back, but she does not come. 
My father is gone away too, and my lit- 
tle brother ; and now the other little boys 
of the town won’t have me. 

Mr.C. Will not have you? Why so! 

Child. I don’t know; but, when] 
want to go with them, they drive me 
away, and leave me by myself. 

And they say naughty things, too, 
about my father and mother. That is 
what vexes me mostof all. O mammy, 


get up, get up! 
Mr. Churchill's eyes filled with tears. 
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You say that your father is gone away, 
and your brother too ; where are they 
gone ¢ 

Child. | don’t know where my father 
js; and my little brother went away 
yesterday to another town. There came 
a gentleman all in black, just like our 
parson, and took him away. 

Mr. C. And where do you live now? 

Child. With our neighbour Susan. I 
am to be there until my mother comes 
back, as she promised me. I love my 
other mammy Susan very well; but 
(pointing to the grave) | love my mam- 
my that is there a great deal better. O 
mother, mother ! why do you lie so long ? 
when will you get up ? 

Mr. C. My poor child, you call her 
in vain, for you will never awake her. 

Child. Well, then, I will lie down 
here, and sleep by her. Ah, I saw her 
when they put her into a great chest to 
carry her away. O how white she was! 
and how cold! I willlie down here and 
sleep by her. 

Mr. Churchill could no longer refrain 
from tears. He stooped down, took the 
child up in his arms, and kissing him, 
tenderly said, What is your name, my 
poor little fellow 2 

Child. They call me Jack when Iam 
good ; and when I am a bad boy, they 
call me “ you Jack.” 

Mr. Churchill smiled at this answer. 
Will you take me to Susan? O yes, 
yes, sir, answered the child ; and, run- 
ning before Mr. Churchill as fast as his 
litle legs could go, conducted him to 


Susan’s door. Susan was not a little 
surprised on seeing a gentleman enter 
her cottage with little Jack, who point- 
ing to her, and running to hide his face 
in her lap, said, This is she ; this is my 
other mammy. She knew not what to 
think of so extraordinary a visit. Mr. 
Churchill, however, did not leave her 
long in suspense. Fle explained to her 
every thing; at the same time request- 
ed her to favour him with information 
concerning the parents of little Jack. 
Here follows a long story—it is in 
Berquin’s “ Children’s Friend”—about 
the parents of Little Jack, and about the 
mother’s death. It seems that his pa- 
rents were virtuous, though very poor 
people ; that they were sadly oppressed 
and ill treated by their landlord ; that 
the mother fell, one day, accidentally, 
and was killed ;_ that she left two little 
boys, who were taken in by the neigh- 
bours and friends; and that Jack had 
fallen into the hands of Susan. What 
became of Jack the story does not inform 
us ; but as he was a good boy, it is to 


be presumed he became a good man, if: 


he lived to reach manhood. ‘The last 
we hear of him, in the story, is that he 
was in the habit of going daily to visit 
his mother’s grave.—Ep. 





RIDDLE. 
In Spring I look gay, 
Deck’d in comely array ; 
In summer more clothing I wear ; 
As colder it grows, 
I throw off my clothes, 
And in winter quite naked appear. 
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ABOUT THE OVAHS. 
A SINGULAR PEOPLE IN MADAGASCAR. 

Most of my readers know where 
Madagascar is, I dare say; and it isa 
a very large island, and is inhabited by 
colored people. They are of all shades 
of color, from jet black to copper; but 
the Ovahs are mostly of a copper color. 
Ovah, their country, is a small province 
almost in the centre of the island, 160 
miles, or almost as far as Boston is from 
Albany, from the nearest part of the 
sea shore. 

The people are rather taller and larg- 
er than we are. Their dress is very 
plain and simple except about their 
heads, which are sometimes very highly 
ornamented. The men generaliy carry 
a lance in their hands about six feet in 
length. 

Their houses are small, consisting of 
a frame of round sticks covered with 
reeds and leaves. Each house has a 
single room about 15 feet long, 12 wide, 
and 45 high. They have villages; each 
of which is built on a little hill in 
neighbourhood of good water. Some 
of the largest villages contain 1600 
houses. Every family occupies a sepa- 
rate building. 

Their furniture is as. simple as their 
dress and their houses. They have 
plain cushions to.sit on, mats to lie down 
on -with matted bolsters for pillows. 
They have cooking vessels made of clay, 
axes, baskets, and looms for making 
cloth. Besides these they have wooden 
pestles and mortars for taking the husks 
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ABOUT THE OVAHS. 


off from their rice, and an instrument tg 
Winnow it with. 

The Ovahs have some knowledge of 
manufactures. They can make silk and 
cotton dresses, all sorts of tron tools 
from lances to needles ; and siiver and 
gold chains and balances. ‘They also 
know how to make floating bridges, for 
crossing the rivers ; some of 
very curious. 

Rice is their principal food ; 
they use other vegetables. ‘They eat 
very little animal food. Sometimes, 
when they have visitors, besides their 
clean white boiled rice spread on large 
leaves (for none but the great liave dish- 
es, plates, knives, forks, or spoons) they 
set on a boiled fowl. They raise noi 
only fowls, ducks, and geese, but 
also, and sheep. 

From their plain manner of living, as 
travellers think, they live very often to 


which are 


thouch 


COWS 


hem te 
100. Exceptthe small pox, they seldom 


S0 years of age, and some of | 
have much sickness among them, and 
were it not for the latter disease and 
their cruel wars,—I know not why they 
would not nearly all live to old age. 

I might tell you many more things 
about the Ovahs, had I time and room ; 


such as that they circumcise their lads, 


as the Jews do, cultivating rice, corn, 
sweet potatoes, and tobacco ; and making 
the women sow all the grain, &c. I 
might also tell you about their funerals, 
which are very odd; and especially 
about the funeral of Radama, their king. 
—But enough for the present. 


Ep. 
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The Strawberry. [FROM THE GERMAN, ] 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and Wess, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. ¢ 


f 


” 
i o 


In the thickand grassy wood, When the sunny streaks are breaking, And the ' 











This part may be sung by a Boys voice an 8v. higher, 





birds their songs are waking, Where the fragrant flow’rs repose, There the pretty strawberry grows. \ 


——_—sA 








( 

2 
Pretty strawberry, fresh and sweet, \ 
Say, who made your red so shining, | 
Like the crimson sun declining, 9 


And who made your pleasant smell? 
Tell me, pretty strawberry, tell. 


3 


It was God who made you so— 

He your pretty color brightens, 

And your charming odor heightens ; 
Humble vines and lofty wood, 
Ever tell us “‘ God is good.” 


a 
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A young Hero. 


Abby Daniels, about six years of age, 
while at play in company with a little 
brother, in the afternoon, between 6 
and 6 o’clock, on the wharf in the rear 
of her father’s store, in Cambridge-port, 
fell overboard. ‘The brother ran into 
the store to notify his father of the ac- 
cident, who rushed out, but was too late 
—for a little boy about 12 years of age, 
the son of Capt. Whitney, seeing the lit- 
tle girl in the water, ran to the wharf, 
and without making any preparation 


N vol. 4. 


See Page 205. 
2. o 


BC a ly 


See Oy 


jumped overboard and took the sufferer 
to the edge of the wharf, from which 
she was extricated in a strangling con- 
dition. The iittle hero, on regaining 
the wharf, took a look out on the water, 
when he observed the girl’s bonnet float- 
ing off with the tide, which he no sooner 
espied than, like a spaniel, he was over- 
board once more, swam after the bonnet 
and brought it on shore. He then took 
off his jacket very coolly and hung it 
upon a peg in the store, and all dripping 
as he was, started after Pioneer engine 
No. 6, which was crossing the bridge at 
the time to the fire in Charles st. Boston. 
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HAY-MAKING. 


Some of my readers will wonder why 
I should say any thing about hay ma- 
king. “ Every reader of Parley’s Mag- 
azine understands how hay is made,” 
they will say; or if they should not say 
it, they will be apt to think so. 

But they are a little mistaken. There 
vare hundreds if not thousands of readers 
who know no more about haymaking 
than those children who have always 
lived in the country do about book ma- 
king, or magazine making. Do you 

‘think it strange that it should be so ? 
How should they know any thing about 
it, when they have scarcely ever been 
out of the city, during their whole lives ? 

I must have something for the young 
who live in the city, as well as those 
who live in the country. And if you 
who know all about hay-making, do not 
wish to read what I say about it, then 
you can pass it over and read other 
things with which you are not so fa- 
miliar. 

Grass is usually cut down with a 
scythe. This consists of an iron blade, 
somewhat crooked or curved, fastened 
toa bent: wooden pole with handles. 
This bent pole, with two handles, is call- 
ed a snath. The scythe and snath, 
fastened together, have a slight resem- 
blance to the letter L. 

The mower takes hold of the handles 
of the pole or top of the L, and swings it 
in such a manner that the iron part or 
bottom of the L moves along close to the 
ground, and cuts off the grass. He re- 


peats his swinging as he walks on, and 
thus cuts away a space of the grass sev- 
eral feet wide, and leaves it in a.row or 
ridge which is called a swath. 

These swaths are next shaken in pie- 
ces and spread out thinly with a pitch- 
fork. This is called tedding. After 
the whole is well tedded and has dried 
a few hours, if very thick, they some- 
times ted it or rather turn it again. 
When the hottest part of the day is over, 
they rake it up into rows, and then pile 
it up in heaps. [If it is dried thorough- 
ly, they then carry it into the barn ; if 
not, they let it remain heaped up till 
next day when they spread it again ; and 
dry it still more. I said they put it in 
the barn; but they sometimes pile it up, 
out of doors, in very large heaps around 
a pole ; which are called stacks. 

If the hay is not dry enough when it 
is stacked or carried mto the barn, it 
becomes warm and moist, and we say it 
is heated. If it heats much, it is spoil- 
ed. The heat is so great in some cases, 
that a pile of hay has taken fire. 

On the next page after this, you see 
a group of haymakers, under the shade 
of a large tree. There they are, on 
the green grass, taking something to 
eat. Perhaps it is what they call lun- 
cheon. Many farmers in the haying 


season eat some bread, or bread and 
cheese, or some other light food, between 
breakfast and dinner, or between dinner 
and supper, which they call luncheon. 
They would be quite as happy and as 
healthy without it, and with nothing but 
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their regular meals; but you cannot 
make them think so. Their fathers and 
their grandfathers have eaten luncheons, 
and they think they could not get along 
otherwise. 

See them at their luncheon! There 
are men, women, and boys, all sitting 
round ; and beyond them are the piles 
of hay. There are twenty or nearly 
twenty other things in the picture,which 
I should like to point out to you; but 
perhaps it is better after all that I should 
leave you to find them out for your- 
selves. I will only add that I don’t quite 
like the old gentleman’s appearance. I 
am afraid he has strong drink in his 
tumbler; beer, ale, or cider. I hope, how- 
ever, it is nothing more than water, dip- 
ped up from the cool spring, or the 
gurgling brook. Water is the best drink 
for hay makers, as well as for other 
people. I was for many years a hay 
maker myself. It isa most delightful 
employment, if we do not labor too 


hard at it. Ep. 





LOOKING-GLASS BOOTS. 


Boots should be clean; but they 
need not shine. The following lines 
were picked up from.an old paper. You 
need not commit them to memory. 


A city fop, with boots that lace, 
- So varnished they reflect his face, 
As thus equipped, he moved genteel, 
A pup ran barking at his heel. 
A stranger there—’twas near the Park, 
Inquired, What makes that puppy bark ? 
A lad replied—of mind acute— 
“ He sees a puppy in the boot !” 





A SUMMER SONG, 


A SUMMER SONG. 


Tue summer leaf, the summer leaf, 
Is spreading fresh and fair ; 

The blooming flower, the blooming flower, 
Gives fragrance to the air. 

The verdant fields, the verdant fields, 
Invite the gay to rove ; 

The sportive birds, the sportive birds, 
Are warbling in the grove. 

The meadows rich, the meadows rich, 
Are decked with dew-drops light ; 

The gushing fount, the gushing fount, 
Pours forth its waters bright. 

The winding stream, the winding stream, 
Flows gently on its way ; 

The morning beam, the morning beam, 
Proclaims the god of day. 

Fair nature smiles, fair nature smiles, 
And tells to every heart ; 

There is a Gop, there is a Gop, 


Those blessings to impart. Chris. Obserr. 





BE KIND. 
LETTER FROM AUNT NEWBURY. 

One might think, my dear girls, that 
when you are so dependent for peace 
and happiness on the kindness of those 
around you, it would be quite unneces- 
sary to advise you to be kind one to- 
wards another; yet, alas! there is so 
much of unkindness in the world, that 
perhaps it may not be amiss to urge 
you to be kind to each other. 

It is so easy to be kind, that to be 
otherwise is inexcusable. Kindness 
consists not so much in doing some great 
thing for another, as it does in uniform 
good-will, and in a desire to add to the 
pleasure or comfort of others in the com: 
mon affairs of life. I have known 4 


little flower kept for a week as a token 
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BE KIND. 





an encouraging word re- 
and a deed of 
kindness spoken of for years. Do de 
kind one towards another. 


of kindness ; 
membered for a month; 


Some people have a spirit of kindness 
about them that is ever showing itself. 
It was delightful to see my brother 
Newbury walk down the village where 
fora time he had lived: he had a kind 
deed for many, and a kind word for all. 
Thus would he talk to the good people 
as he passed. —* Ay, ay, Joseph, so you 
are getting your into the 
ground : I will send you a few of my blue 
kidneys to put in among them; they 
will soon spring up, and you will find 
them to be some of the very best that 
ever you saw.” “ Well, Molly, how 
does your husband go on? But poor 


potatoes 


soul! [ see that he looks but weakly 
yet. I am going to the butcher’s, and 
shall send him a bit of mutton, and you 
mst make him a basin of good broth. 
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Take care of him, Molly; for good 


husbands and honest men do not grow 
on every bough.” “ Why, Sally, have 
you done your churning already this 
morning? That’s right, my girl! In- 
dustry puts a colour in your cheek, that 
you have no need to be ashamed of.” 
Why, every one in the village loved 
him, and every one will love you, if you 
manifest kindness. Be kind then one to 
another. 

Be steady in your kindness, and not 
given to change your conduct on light 
occasions ; for how often it occurs, that 
human beings, closely united in friend- 
ship for years, by some misunderstand- 
ing, or change of circumstances, become 
strangers to each other. I once knew 
one, who, in days of darkness and sor- 
row, felt bitterly the loss of a friendship 
that had been once dear to him; and | 
was present, when taking up his pencil, 
he wrote the following lines :— 
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“ Once, in days that since have faded, 
Hours of bliss that now are fled ; 
When no tongue my heart upbraided, 
And no cloud hung o’er my head; 
Kindly thoughts awhile oppress’d me ; 
Fond regard, and friendship free ; 
Then it was I thus address’d thee, 
‘O, my friend, remember me! 


“ ¢Shouldst thou need, (and human blindness 
May not scan the future hour,) 

Shouldst thou need a deed of kindness, 
Such as lies within my power; 

Shouldst thou e’er in sickness languish, 
*Wildering scenes of sorrow see ; 

Grief, and want, and pain, and anguish ; 
O, my friend, remember me !’ 


“ Ay, and I believ’d the vision, 
While I gaz’d the future scene, 
Mark’d with honour or derision, 
Thou wouldst be, what thou hadst been ; 
Whether wealth or want enroll’d me ; 
Mirth or madness ; gloom or glee ; 
Still my kindling spirit told me, 
Thou wouldst yet remember me. 


‘¢ Well, that idle dream is ended, 
That bright vision now is 0’er ; 
Sorrows with my days are blended, 
And I see thy face no more. 
Still this wounded heart shall bless thee, 
Pour a prayer for thine and thee, 
Though it ne’er again address thee, 
‘O my friend, remember me" 


“‘ Hast thou sought me in my gladness, 
Sought me with a friendly glow ? 
Dost thou shun me in my sadness, 
When reproach has laid me low ? 
Though the world were mine, I could not 
Keep my wandering thought from thee; 
Had I all thy heart, I would not 
Bid that heart remember me. 


« Time has chang’d, and grief has bound me; 
Care has settled on my brow: 


Bitter thoughts are gathering round me; 
Shadows hide me from thee now. 

Hope, and joy, and love, and lightness, 
Years of rapture, rest on thee ; 

But amid their blissful brightness, 
Never more remember me ! 


With what affection we call to mind 
these who were kind to us in our earlier 
years! They live in our hearts’ warm. 
est emotions: their naines, their per- 
sons, their manners, are all remember- 
ed. OQ, do de kind one to another. 

How encouraging a kind word 
when the heart is oppressed! or a kind 
Every lit- 
tle expression of sympathy does us good: 
for it tells us that there are people in the 
world who are interested in our welfare ; 
and this knowledge is dear to us all. 

Why cannot we be always kind to 
Surely the troubles of the 
be lightened; and 


call in a period of sickness! 


each other ? 
world would then 
many a heart that is bowed down by 
affliction, would leap with joy. I know 
not how it is, but there is in these bo- 
soms of ours too much disposition to un- 
kindness. 
love to torment one another; and, in- 
stead of dwelling in affection, regard 
each other with hatred and anger. Why 
should we be at enmity one with another? 

I had a schoolfellow who was dear to 
me, and I thought that I was equally be- 
loved: but it happened, that, when some 
of her friends were present, I recited 
some lines better than she did, and from 
that moment her love appeared turned 
into hatred. I cannot tell in how many 


Sometimes, even school-girls 
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instances she showed her unkindness ; 
but no opportunity was lost to mortify 
me, or to give me pain. At last, my af:- 
fection for her also was destroyed; and 
I proved, too often, that I had power to 
sting her. I wish that I had not done 
this, for soon after she sickened and 
died; and frequently, since then, have 
I shed a tear over the grave of Ellen 
Hastings. Be kind, my girls, and gen- 
tle and forgiving. 

Do not lightly pass over this tale of 
my youth, but turn it to some advantage. 
Try to subdue your angry passions. 
Why should you be at enmity one with 
another ? 

Whenever you feel otherwise than 
kindly to any one ;—when “anger, ha- 
tred, malice, and all uncharitableness,” 
take possession of your hearts against 
one whom you consider to be an enemy ; 
—endeavour to call to mind her latter 
end. Bitter indeed is your resentment, 
if you can fancy that you see her low- 
ered into the cold grave, and hear the 
earth rattle on the lid of her coffin, and 
still retain your anger. I believe that 
very few, when reading a tombstone, 
feel much anger against the poor inhab- 
itant mouldering below, however much 
he may have injured them. No, no: 
itis better to “ give place unto wrath.” 
Be kind one to another; remembering 
the injunction of one greater than man: 
—“Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” Why 


should you be at enmity one with anoth- 
wf 

When we consider how kindly God 
has dealt with us, we shall be inexcusa- 
ble in dealing unkindly one towards a- 
nother. There are sighs and sorrows 
enough in the world already, without 
our increasing them: therefore, let us 
not only talk about kindness, but prac- 
tise it. 

To think kindly of each other is well ; 
to speak kindly of each other is better ; 
but to act kindly one towards another is 
best of all. Whether then, my young 
friends, you think, speak, or act, do it 
kindly, and forgive every injury ; for 
why should you be at enmity one with 
another ? 





TRENCK’S MOUSE. 


Baron TReENck, in his memoirs, men- 
tions that whilst shut up in a dungeon 
by his savage persecutor, “ Frederick 
the Great,” he had sc tamed a mouse, 
that it would play around him and eat 
from his hand. 

“ In this smal] animal,” he says, “ I 
discovered proofs of intelligence too great 
ever to gain belief. But this mouse had 
nearly been my ruin. I had diverted 
myself with it during the night ; it had 
been nibbling at my door and capering 
on the trencher. The sentinels happen- 
ed to hear our amusements, and called 
the officers. They heard also, and said 
that all was not right in my dungeon. 
At day break, my door resounded; the 
town-major, a smith, and a mason en- 
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tered ; flooring, walls, chairs, and my 
own person were all scrutinized ; but in 
vain. 

“ They asked, what was the noise 
they heard ? I mentioned the mouse, 
then whistled and it came and jumped 
upon my shoulder. Orders were given 
that I should be deprived of its society ! 
I earnestly entreated that they would at 
least spare its life. The officer on guard 
gave me his word of honour that he 
would present it to a lady, who would 
treat it with the utmost tenderness.—He 
took it away, and turned it loose in the 
guard-room ; but it was tame to me 
alone, and sought a hiding place. It 
fled to my prison door, at the hour of 
visitation ran into my dungeon, and im- 
mediately testified its joy by antic leap- 
ing between my legs. 

“Tt is worth remarking, that it had 
been taken away wrapped in an hand- 
kerchief. How then did it find its mas- 
ter? Did it know, or did it wait the 
hour of visitation ? All were desirous 
of obtaining this mouse, but the major 
carried it off for his lady. She put it 
into a cage, where it refused all suste- 
nance, pined away, and, in a few days 


was found dead.” H. T. 





LAUGHABLE ANECDOTE. 


Droy, a mechanic of Geneva, once 
constructed a clock, which was capable 
of the following surprising movements. 

There were seen on it a negro, a dog 
and shepherd; when the clock struck, 


the shepherd played six tunes on his 
flute ; and the dog as if delighted with 
the music, jumped up and fawned upon 
him. 

This musical machine was exhibited 
to the King of Spain, who was greatly 
struck with its wonderful powers. “The 
playfulness of my dog,” said Droy, “is 
his least merit; if your majesty will be 
pleased to touch one of the apples which 
are in the shepherd’s basket, you will 
admire his fidelity.” 

The king took an apple, and the dog 
in a musical tone, barked so loud, that 
the king’s dog in the room began also to 
bark. At this, the attendant courtiers, 
not doubting that the whole was a musi- 
cal witchcraft, immediately left the room, 
crossing themselves (a religious ceremo- 


ny) as they hurried out. H. T. 


CHEAP LIVING, AND REGULAR 
HOURS. 


In the year 1512, the family and ser- 
vants of the Duke of Northumberland 
in England, consisting of 166 persons, 
were supported for £1009; or about 
$ 27, a piece. 

The family rose and breakfasted at 
six, dined at ten, and supped at four; 
and the gates were all shut at nine. 
This was an example worthy of a Duke; 
and worthy, in some respects, of being 


followed. 





Many words hurt more than swords. 
No smoke without some fire. 


One fool makes a hundred. 
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THE LARK’S NEST. 
Wuen Mrs. Johnson had finished 


writing, she called her children to walk 
with her in the country; they were very 
glad, for they all delighted in gathering 
wild flowers ; and, when little William 
was not of the party, (for he was too 
young to take long walks without being 
tired,) Frederic and Lucy always brought 
him a large nosegay of wild pinks or 
roses. 

The morning was beautiful, the sun 
shone bright, and the sprightly notes of 
the lark, as she ascended high in the 
air, increased the lively gaiety of the 


children. In the excess of their delight, 
they bounded over the meadows; and 
sometimes they stopped to listen to the 
music of the lark, and admire the height 
of her flight. 

While running across a large field, 
they suddenly stopped on observing a 
bird, which they supposed a lark, rise 
from. the ground, and presently fly so 
high as scarcely to be discerned. Fred- 
eric advised Lucy to tread very careful- 
ly, as it was probable the lark had a nest 
on the ground: he had seen a lark’s 
nest, but Lucy had not; and, when her 
brother told her that larks made their 
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nests on the ground, she was greatly 
surprised, for she had always imagined 
every bird made its nest in a tree or 
ahedge. She stepped very softly, with 
her body almost double, so fearful wes 
she of not finding the nest. Presently 
she saw another bird fly from the ground, 
just at her brother’s foot, who at that 
moment cried out, “I have found it, I 
have found it! one,—two,—three,— 
four,—beautiful little birds !’” — Lucy 
crept forward, and then knelt down to 
the nest, and saw, as Frederic had 
counted, four pretty little birds covered 
with yellow down, and stretching up 
their little gaping bills as though they 
expected food. Just at the time they 
were kneeling at the nest, their mother 
came up, and asked what excited their 
attention. 

The children showed her the nest, 
and she immediately joined in their ad- 
miration of it, and its pretty inhabitants. 
Frederic proposed taking the nest home 
—‘“and then,” said he,“ Lucy and I 
can take care of the larks, and then we 
shall hear their sweet singing every day 
—even, you know, mother, when it 
rains, so that we cannot get out. 

“ But, my dear little boy,” réplied 
Mrs. Johnson, “you forget that, while 
you are endeavouring to make the 
young birds happy, you would make 
the old ones very miserable: even your 
kindness would be very much misplac- 
ed; for you would be doing the greatest 
injury to these little birds, by taking 
them from under the care of their father 


and mother, which no doubt were the 
birds you saw rise from the ground; 
and who, most likely, are gone in search 
of food for their young ones; and think, 
Frederic, what they would suffer when 
they returned with their store of provis- 
ions, and found the nest they had taken 
so much pains to form, and their little 
ones, all gone! Think what your papa 
and I should feel, if, when we returned 
from a journey, we were to find you 
and your brother and sister taken away ; 
and, in proportion, feel as much as we 
should do,—for God has given to all an- 
imals a strong affection towards their 
young.” 

“Indeed, mother, I did not think it 
would have been a cruel action to take 
the larks, or | would not have offered 
to do so. I have often, when we have 
been walking, seen boys seeking birds’ 
nests; and I did not know it was 
wrong.” 

“T believe you, my dear; I know you 
would not intentionally be cruel.” 

“No, indeed, mother, [ would not be 
cruel,” said Frederic, the tears starting 
from his eyes. 

“ As for those boys,” continued Mrs. 
Johnson, “ whom you saw robbing birds’ 
nests, perhaps they are more to be piti- 
ed for their ignorance than blamed for 
cruelty; for probably nobody told them 
how cruel it is to rob birds of their 
young or their eggs. You see you were 


yourself just going to commit a cruel 
action from want of consideration; Jam 
always grieved when I see children 
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whose friends do not take pains to teach 
them humanity. But now, my dears, I 
tell you what we will do. Every fine 
morning we will walk to this field, and 
you shall bring crumbs of bread, and lay 
them by the nest: in time the little 
birds will learn to know you; probably 
the parent birds will also. You can 
watch the growth of the young ones, 
and when they are old enough to trust 
to their own strength they will leave the 
nest, and then you may take it up and 
carry it home, to examine how curiously 
it is made. 

Frederic and Lucy were delighted at 
this permission; and Lucy said, she 
thought she had taken so much notice 
of the young birds, that she believed she 
could draw a picture of them, when she 
gothome. Her mother approved Lucy’s 
intention of endeavouring to delineate 
the birds, saying, she was always much 
pleased when her children tried to use 
the pencil for themselves, and were not, 
hke some silly children, constantly teas- 
ing their friends to draw them pictures. 

Food for the Young. 





JOURNEY DOWN THE OHIO RIVER. 
Mr. Editor. 


Your readers, I find, are very fond of 
travels and voyages. Would they not 
like to read the following notes which 1 
lately took of a journey down the Ohio 
river? If you think so you are at liberty 
to publish what I have sent you. You 
will also please to make what corrections 
of the language you may think proper ; 


for as it was usually written as I trav- 
elled along, some of the expressions may 
not be the best; and others may need 
explanation. 

Our family consisted of six persons. 
Instead of going in the steam-boat, my 
father bought a boat, with a cable, pump 
and a stove, at Pittsburg, for $52. It 
was about 36 feet long, well boarded up 
on the sides, and mostly roofed over. 
There was room enough in it for all our 
goods, and for our bedding and provis- 
ions. Thus equipped we left the 
wharves of Pittsburg, one fine morning, 
and moved down the majestic Ohio 
river. My father, my oldest brother 
and myself were the navigators. We 
had a book however, which gave us 
much information. 

About twelve miles below Pittsburg 
we passed Middleton, a small village on 
the left bank, of scarce a dozen houses, 
and a few miles farther on our right 
hand the beautiful village of Economy. 
These were the only objects which in- 
terested us much, except the islands in 
the river, till we came to the town of 
Beaver. 

Beaver is a pretty place, containing 
nearly 150 houses; and about 1000 in- 
habitants. It is on the right side of the 
river, 30 miles below Pittsburg. It con- 
tains a jail and post-office. 

Twelve miles farther on we came to 
Georgetown. This is on the left hand 
side of the river. It is a pretty village 
but not half so large as Beaver. 

Just below Georgetown we came te 
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Mill Creek ; and here they told us was 
the line between the states of Pensylva- 
nia and Virginia on the left or south 
side, and Pensylvania and Ohio on the 
north side. The line crosses the river 
ina northern and southern direction. 
We were now 44 miles from Pittsburg. 

Faucetstown, was the first village we 
saw in Ohio. It was of course on our 
right hand, but was hardly worth de- 
scribing, and I took no notes of it. [ 
find by the maps that it must be at least 
55 miles below Pittsburg. 

Now we are at Steubenville, in Ohio, 
70 miles from where we set out. We 
must stop and anchor near the wharves, 
and stay here all night. 

Steubenville is a large town, contain- 
ing about 3000 inhabitants. It has 
three churches, a market-house, an acade- 
my, two printing offices, and several 
mills and factories. It has not far from 
30 mercantile shops; or as we com- 
monly call them, stores. 

Another beautiful day, the sun has 
just risen, and we are on our way again 
down the river. Here on our left hand, 
six miles from Steubenville, is Charles- 
town. Here are nearly 100 houses, 
and ten or twelve stores. Eight miles 
farther on we find Warren, but it is 
only a very small village. 

We are now approaching a curious 
looking place. It is Wheeling in Vir- 
ginia. It consists of nothing but a sin- 
gle street, with a high steep hill behind 
and close to it. It is nearly 100 miles 


from Pittsburg by water; but by land, 
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it is only 56. The population is now 
nearly 6000. It contains a great many 
stores, but I could not find out how 
many. It has also a number of potteries, 
nail factories, &c. There are also 
churches here; and bookstores and 
printing offices. Here is a considerable 
island in the river, called Wheeling 
island. Itis about a mile long. North 
of this island, on the Ohio shore, isa 
small village, by the name of Canton. 

Nine miles below Wheeling, on the 
Ohio side, is a creek called Little Grave 
Creek. Near the creek, in the woods, 
is a large mound or grave, such as are 
so common in the western country. Its 
perpendicular height about 75 feet. It is 
540 feet in circumference at its bottom 
or base, and 120 at its top. The centre 
of the top is sunk in about four feet, 
forming, in this way a bason, which is 
about ten feet in diameter. The top 
and sides of this mound are covered with 
all the various kinds of forest trees 
which are common in the neighborhood. 
One of the largest, on the top,—one 
aged white oak—is four feet in circumfer- 
ence. This mound is one of the largest 
—perhaps the very largest in all the 
West. Whether it was a deposit for 
the dead, as is generally supposed, or 
not, it must, at all events, be very 
ancient.* 

At the place where we stoped the 
second night, I learnt another thing, 


— 


* Perhaps you will ask how I could learn about these 
things, in sailing along the river. I did not learn tnemall 
in this way ; but by means of conversation with the west 
ern people, and from books. 
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which was, that the hills, on both sides 
of the river, all the way from Pittsburg 
to Little Grave Creek, are full of coal; 
but below this, coal begins to grow scarce. 
However, a range of hills consisting of 
coal, more than 60 miles in length is of 
itself a wonder; and must furnish fuel, 
fora long time, to the whole western 
country. 

The third day of our journey we 
passed Marietta, and the entrance of 
the Muskingum river. Marietta is near 
the mouth of the Muskingum, on _ both 
sides of it, at the distance of about 172 
miles by water, and 140 by land from 
Pittsburg. Here are three churches, a 
college, a bank, two printing offices, and 
about 1500 inhabitants. 

The Muskingum is a noble river, 250 
yards wide at its mouth, and navigable 
for large’ boats more than 100 miles. 
Fifty miles, by land, above Marietta is 
Zanesville, a place containing 3000 in- 
habitants, and many factories. Fifty 
miles by water from Marietta, up this 
river, is a salt spring yielding so much 
water that they can keep 1000 gallons 
constantly boiling. Ten gallons of it 
make a ouart of good salt A. L. 
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THE TERMITES, OR WHITE ANT. ANT OF BRAZIL, 
PARASOL ANT. AMAZON ANT. 


“Go to the ant, thou sluggard, con- 
sider her ways, and be wise,” said an 
inspired writer of Judea; and he had, 
no doubt, learned the lessons which he 
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recommends to others. We ought to 
learn from every object which is calcu- 
lated to convey instruction, however in- 
significant. To gather knowledge, in 
this way,—to “ find books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in trees, and good 
in every thing,” is a sure way to become 
wise. 

But what may we learn from the ant ? 
What are its virtues to be imitated, and 
its vices to be avoided ? 

The Termites, or White Ant of Asia, 
of which there are four kinds—the Belli- 
gerent, the Fatal, the Biting, and the 
Destroying,—vaises a mound of twelve 
or more feet in height, and so strong that 
the beasts of the forests often mount it 
as a post for watching against their ene- 
mies. It is divided into several stories 
and many rooms, with sloping roads or 
stair-cases, and bridges to pass from one 
chamber to another. Besides the walls 
of these various apartments, there are 
rows of beautiful Gothic arches; and 
the whole work is finished with all the 
neatness of skilful workmen. 

The nursery is made of bits of wood 
glued together. Here the eggs of the 
queen are hatched by the warmth of the 
room. To convey them to the nursery 
from other parts of the city,is a work of 
great labor, as the number of eggs is im- 
mense ; 80,000 having been known to 
be laid in 24 hours. But the task of 


supplying the young with food is much 
greater. 

In India, where these ants abound, 
they devour greedily all the fallen trees 
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in the forests about them; and even the 
deserted dwellings of the natives are 
sometimes seized as prey by these in- 
dustrious little animals. 

Mr. Smeathman, and some others, be- 
lieve that they plant gardens of mush- 
rooms, too small to be seen with the na- 
ked eye ; such writers must not com- 
plain if people find it rather hard work 
to believe their stories. Neither would 
it be very strange if some should doubt 
whether ants keep bees shut up in pens, 
gather grain for them, and subsist upon 
theit honey, together with a kind of milk 
obtained at sunset, by pressing its sides, 
and obliging it to yield this evening re- 
past. Yet learned men have published 
these as facts; and until we know more 
than we do about it, we must not too 
strongly dispute them. 

But to return to the Termites. They 
not only keep the forests about them free 
from decaying timber, which is a great 
favor in such hot climates, but they en- 
ter the villages, and greatly annoy the 
inhabitants. All trunks, book-cases, &c. 
must be set on glass, and the glass kept 
perfectly free from dust, or they will be 
injured, and their cortents destroyed. 
The glass, if clean, is too smooth for the 
ant to climb. ; 

A Mr. Forbes of India once left his 
house for a few weeks, and having lock- 
ed up a room of valuables, took the key 
with him. Of course the servants could 
not dust the furniture, and before Mr. 
Forbes returned, the frames were all 
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eaten from his pictures, and his other 
things much injured. He did not at 
first perceive his misfortune, for these 
curious little creatures always construct 
coverings to their paths as they travel, 
and Mr. F. mistook the covered ways 
which glued his pictures to the wall, for 
the frames which belonged to them. 

But theTermites are not all laborers ; 
—they keep a standing army in every 
city. If their walls are at any time in- 
jured, a soldier runs out and surveys the 
ground. He is then followed by the 
army who fight until the enemy is de- 
feated, when most of them return, and 
are succeeded by the workmen. These 
lose no time, but immediately commence 
the repairs, being hurried in their work 
by the frequent raps on the wall, made 
by those soldiers who remain. This rap 
every ant answers by a hiss—not a hiss 
of contempt, however ; for every little 
foot works swifter than before. Should 
the enemy return, the work immediately 
ceases, and the whole army take the 
field. The three different ranks are 
thought to be different stages of being. 
If so, then all take their turns of being 
workers, soldiers, and nobility. From 
this last class, or age, the queen is 
chosen. 

Soon after the queen is chosen, they 
are supplied with wings. In a few 


hours their wings drop off, and they are 
generally devoured by the birds; or, 
falling into the water, are gathered and 
roasted as coffee, by the uncivilized in- 
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habitants. A few are found by new 
colonies, elected queens, and conveyed 
to their dominions. 

A distinguished traveller in South 
America mentions the ant of Brazil, 
which makes a tour through the country 
every twelve months. They travel in 
such large companies, that they may be 
distinctly heard as they pass over the 
dried leaves in their way. The inhab- 
itants quit their houses on their ap- 
proach ; and when they return, find 
them freed of rats, mice, and every trou- 
blesome intruder. 

The Parasol Ant is a curious little 
insect. ‘This ant is a native of the West 
Indies, where long rows of them may be 
seen, each bearing a bit of leaf over its 
head. The leaves are carried to its nest, 
fat below the surface of the ground, and 
in the centre, or at the bottom of each 
nest is found a white snake about a foot 
inlength. This ant is mentioned by 
Mrs. Carmichael, who saw one of the 
nests opened. 

But, sad to tell, there are ants who 
are very much addicted to fighting for 
territory ; as though this world were not 
wide enough for all. They draw up in 
line of battle, shoot a kind of poison at 
each other, and carry off prisoners. 
They sometimes continue the war sev- 
eral days before either party will yield 
or retreat. 

Another species, found in the south of 
Europe, is called the Legionary, or 
Amazon Ant. These are armed with 
stings. They attack the cities of anoth- 
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er darker colored ant, called the Negroes, 
and carry off the young for slaves. 
These little captives perform all the 
work, and the Amazons know not how 
to do without them. If their houses are 
broken down, they wander about as if 
lost, until the slaves carry them into the 
least injured chambers, and repair the 
rest. 

A gentleman once shut up some Le- 
gionary ants in a box, giving them some- 
thing from which, with a little trouble, 
they could obtain their food, and some 
materials for a house. The stupid little 
fellows did nothing, and were almost 
starved, when a negro ant was let in, 
who immediately set himself to work, 
feeding his masters, building for them, 
and removing them to the house 
built. 
be very kind to the Negroes, after they 


when 
The Amazons, however, seem to 


have stolen them, and the Negroes ap- 
pear fond of their masters, meeting them 
when they return from their excursions, 
embracing them very affectionately, and 
carrying the new company of slavés into 
the city. 

In its care of the young, the common 
ant displays a kindness of disposition, 
perhaps not excelled by any animal. 
The grubs are licked over and over, as 
if to keep them clean, carried into the 
lower rooms an hour before sunset, and 
brought up again, as soon as clear sun- 
shine is announced. Neither is the 
pupa, or crysalis, neglected. It is care- 


fully opened, at the proper time, by sev- 
eral of its kind attendants; and, a stran- 
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ger in its native home, the little ant is 
conducted through all the streets of the 
city, and instructed in the business of the 
little community. 

From the ant, then, we may learn a 
useful lesson, even without looking far- 
ther into its history—a lesson of indus- 
try, perseverance, and kindness. And 
did not He, who, by the pen of his ser- 
vant, directed the indolent to its school, 
give to the ant these good qualities ? 
Surely it could have been no other ; and 
if there are some traits of character, 
which we wonder that he should permit, 
we may remember that we are like the 
fabled fly condemning the ornaments in 
the beautiful West-Minster, because they 


did not improve Ais path. E.L.E. 
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Wouldst thou inflict no needless pain, 
And do thy fellow man no wrong 
With prudent, kindly care, restrain 
The poison of a slanderous tongue. 
S 


Tue sun was blazing in the sky, the 
cattle were hanging their heads beneath 
the shade’of the oak trees, the horses 
were shaking their ears and swinging 
their long tails from side to side to keep 
off the flies, myriads of gnats were rising 
and falling in their sport at the corner 
of the thatched hovel, and the pool by 
the old yew tree was almost dry. It 
was indeed one of the hottest summers 
that had been known in the memory of 
man. 


The sow lay deep in miry bed, 

The sheep lay panting on the ground, 
And man and bird and beast had fled 

From the burning heat that reigned around 


Wellings the wheelwright, and Sher- 
rad the Shoemaker, were sitting in the 
shade at the door of the Malt Shovel, 
with a pot of porter before them; and 
old Norbury the blacksmith was hastily 
hammering away at his anvil, that he 
might finish the job in which he was 
engaged and join his neighbors at the 
door of the Malt Shovel. 

Jenny Stephens was sitting on the 
step at her door knitting a white worsted 
stocking, and now and then looking on 
her chubby-cheeked little girl, rolling on 
the grass; and the magpie, in the wick- 
er cage, was hopping down from his 
perch and up again; when a noise was 
heard at the other end of the village. 
The hubbub increased, and half a dozen 
people were seen running towards the 
Malt Shovel armed with different wea- 
pons. As they came nearer their voices 
were distinctly heard crying out, “A 
mad dog! a mad dog!” Jenny Ste- 
phens threw down her knitting, and 
snatched up her child. Wellings and 
Sherrad seized hold of a mop and a be- 
som which stood near the brewhouse; 
and old Norbury ran out of his smithy, 
in his leathern apron, with a red hot 
iron in his hand. 

A dog was now seen running with 
his tongue hanging out of his mouth, a 
dozen lads, too, who had distanced in 
the chase now came in sight, bawling, 
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and squalling, and following the men 
and the dog. The whole village was 
ina riot, but as soon as the dog was 
seen running foaming at his mouth, 
every one tried to get out of his way. 
Old Nanny Flemming the washerwo- 
man, with her fat sides, waddled scream- 
ing into the house of her next neighbor. 
Tippen the tailor’s apprentice, who was 
sitting on the shopboard with the win- 
dow open, leaped up as suddenly as if 
he had been shot; and Mary Stokes at 
the huckster’s, as she poured out some 
molasses into a basin, let fall the molas- 
ses can, broke the basin, and fled into the 
brewhouse, half frightened out of her 
senses ; while men, women, and children 
joined in the cry, “ A mad dog! a mad 
dog !” 

Just as the dog came up Sam Bough- 
ton, the butcher, had reached a leg of 
mutton from a hook at his shop door. 


Kitty Mullens was standing with a pail 
VOL. 4 0 
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of water on her head; and the churcli- 
warden came up trotting along on his 
brown pony. No sooner did the ery of 
mad dog reach them than Sam dropped 
the leg of mutton on the ground. Kitty 
Mullens overturned her pail of water, 
and the churchwarden clapping his heels 
to the sides of his brown pony set off on 
a gallop up the green lane. 

And now away went the dog with 
twenty people at his heels. Wellins 
with a mop, Sherrad with a broom, and 
old Norbury, with the iron he had been 
welding in his hand, joined in the chase. 
The tailor’s apprentice seized hold of 
his master’s yard, and Sam Boughton 
snatched up the cleaver to hasten after 
the motley throng, while the cry rose 
higher than before, “ A mad dog! a mad 
dog !” 

Never sure was such a confusion 
known. The dog followed the church- 
warden, and the throng followed the dog, 
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running, panting, and shouting loud 
enough to raise the whole parish ; 
wherever they went, the hubbub in- 
creased, women were bawling, children 
squalling, men shouting, and dogs bark- 
ing. 

When the dog had got to the old yew 
tree, he ran up the narrow lane leading 
to Benson’s barn, followed hard by his 
pursuers ; but unluckily.the gate at the 
top was shut, and the bars were too 
close for the dog to get through, so he 
turned suddenly. back again and put his 
tormentors to the rout. Old Norbury 
was behind, but in turning round his 
long leathern apron got between his 
legs and threw him down, Boughton 
tumbled over him, Wellings and Sher- 
rad fell over the butcher, and the tailor’s 
apprentice leaped into the old sawpit by 
the side of the lane. 

For a moment all was consternation 
and dismay, but no sooner did they find 
themselves unbitten by the dog than the 
wheelwright and the shoemaker rose 
from the ground, the butcher picked up 
his cleaver, the blacksmith his bar of 
iron, and the tailor’s apprentice crept out 
of the sawpit. 

And now again the dog was seen 
running with as many people after him 
as before, panting, puffing, and shouting 
as loud as they could bawl, “ A mad 
dog! a mad dog!” 

And clamour and confusion rung 
The peaceful lanes and fields among. 


‘The dog passed near the school on 
the hill, and the boys, being at play, 
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sallied forth, in a band, to join the chase, 
Farmer Brown was talking to some of 
his men when the dog crossed a field of 
clover near the house, the farmer ran 
into the house for his gun, the shepherd 
laid hold of a hay fork, and the cow-lad 
picked up a brick bat. The dog was 
almost exhausted, the sun was hotter 
than ever, the butcher with his red face 
was out of breath, and old Norbury the 
blacksmith was full fifty yards behind. 
The cow-lad threw his brick bat at the 
dog and knocked him head over heels, 
the farmer fired but missed him, the 
shepherd ran forward with his hay fork, 
but the dog crept through a hole in the 
hedge, rolled down the steep bank into 
Stone Quarry Lane, and slowly padded 
along towards Pike Pool. 

None but the farmer, the shepherd, 
and the cow-lad were able to keep near 
the dog, which was at last killed by the 
shepherd, who knocked him on the head 
just as he scrambled up a sand bank. 

Thus ended the hubbub and confu- 
sion, the running, the panting, the bawl- 
ing, the squalling, and the clamorous 
cry of “A mad dog! a mad dog!” the 
boys returned to school, and the throng 
moved slowly back towards the village 
in triumph. 

The farmer led the way with his gun 
in his hand, the shepherd shouldered his 
hay fork, the wheelwright and _shoe- 
maker carried their mop and broom, the 
butcher bore his cleaver, and the black- 
smith his iron bar. 


When they arrived at the Malt 
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Shovel, Perrins the village schoolmaster 
was standing under the trees at the door 
talking with the exciseman. Perrins 
was a spare, thin man, about fifty years 
of age, dressed in a threadbare suit of 
black cloth; meekness and intelligence 
might be read in his face, nor was there 
one in the whole village who did not 
respect him, 

He was a man who, upright in his ways, 

Had lived in happier times, and better days, 


And was, by all the rustics round, confest, 
Of village schoolmasters to be the best. 


When the farmer and the rest of the 
throng sat down on the benches under 
the trees and began to boast of killing 
the dog, “My good neighbors,” said 
Perrins, “I am afraid that you have not 
so much to boast of as you imagine: 
you have killed the dog it is true, but 
the dog was no more mad than I am.” 

Just as he said this, old Norbury was 
lifting a pot of porter to his lips, for the 
chase after the dog, and the hot, broil- 
ing sun had sadly parched him, but he 
lowered the pot to reply to the school- 
master, “ Not mad, master Perrins ? 
I reckon that if you had seen him, with 
the foam at his mouth, when he turned 
up the Jane, you would be of a another 
mind; if ever dog was mad, he was.” 

Here Norbury took a hearty draught 
at the porter pot. 

“And so say I,” said the butcher, 
“never did a madder dog run on four 
legs; but we have done for him.” 

“There can be no doubt at all about 
the dog being mad,” cried the farmer, 
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“but mad or not mad, he is harmless 
enough now.” 

“Tf the dog really was mad,” replied 
the schoolmaster, “ he must have been 
driven mad by the mischievous prank 
that was played him. I have made it 
my business, to inquire into the matter ; 
and I find that the poor animal was 
lying, quietly enough, half asleep at 
widow Perkins’ back door till some un- 
lucky lads tied a tin kettle to his tail ; 
then he set off, sure enough, like a mad 
thing, but had he been left to himself, 
all might have ended well; just, how- 
ever, as he had got rid of the tin kettle 
the cry was raised, ‘A mad dog! and 
then the poor thing was hunted to 
death.” 

The farmer, the shepherd, the wheel- 
wright, the shoemaker, the butcher, and 
the blacksmith, looked at each other, 
for they believed every word that the 
schoolmaster had spoken, and Perrins 
thus went on: 

“ We are too apt, my good neighbors, 
to believe in every idle report, and to 
join im persecuting the miserable; I am 
sorry for poor widow Perkins, it is not 
more than three years ago that her son, 
as honest a lad as ever was born, got a 
place as footman in a gentleman’s fami- 
ly. The gentleman was robbed, and 


some evil disposed person spread the 
report that young Perkins must be the 
thief. He was turned away, every body 
shunned him, and driven to distraction 
by want, and reproach, he at last became 
a thief in reality, and a month ago was 
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transported. It was found out, when 
too late, that Perkins was innocent of 
robbing his master; but that did not 
signify, he had a bad name given him, 
and that occasioned his destruction, just 
like the poor dog that you have all 
hunted to death. 

“Let these things be a lesson to us 
all, that we may be more careful how 
we join in reports that may be spread 
by slander, and in cruel persecutions, 
that may lead to the destruction of either 
man or beast.” 

The farmer and the shepherd walked 
away, the wheelwright and the shoe- 
maker took their leave, the butcher and 
the tailor’s apprentice went off together, 
and old Norbury the blacksmith, once 
more entered his smithy, leaving the 
meek and merciful schoolmaster alone 


with the exciseman. 
Mirth and Morality. 





WALKS IN BOSTON. 
THE ATHENEUM. 

I suppose you have read, in the pa- 
‘pers, about the Boston Atheneum. Or 
you have at least heard of its splendid 
Library, containing almost 30,000 vol- 
umes. , 

The Atheneum was established about 
40 years ago. It is situated in Pearl 
Street, in the eastern, or rather south- 
eastern part of the city; and occupies a 
spacious and noble building. 

On entering the building you at once 
find yourself surrounded with the busts 
and statues of heroes and learned. men 


of ancient times. Some are of the nat- 
ural size; but some are a great deal 
larger. 

At your left hand, on the first floor, 
you will find the Reading Room. Here 
you will see some of the best newspa- 
pers and magazines, &c. of nearly every 
state in the Union, and many from Eu- 
rope. They are arrayed on the two 
sides of a very long table, where you 
may sit and read at your leisure; i.e. 
if you are a subscriber and pay $10 
a year. As soon as it begins to grow 
dark the table is lighted up most bril- 
liantly with gas. 

I said that you might sit and read in 
the reading room as long as you pleased; 
but you must not talk. It is printed in 
large letters on boards, ‘ No conversa- 
tion is permitted.” And though I have 
been in the room nearly a hundred times, 
I never knew this rule violated, except 
by a few low whispers. It is one of the 
most quiet and pleasant places in Bos- 
ton. 

In another part of the lower story 
there is a room for business, and anotb- 
er for conversation. The business room 
is very beautifully decorated with statu- 
ary and paintings. 

The second and third story contains 
the Library. This is classed and neat- 
ly arranged on shelves with numbers; 
and they have good and correct cata- 
logues. If you are a proprietor in the 


establishment, you may draw books from 
the Library, and carry them home with 
you; if you are only a yearly subscriber 
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you may come there and read them, but 
are not permitted to carry any away. 
[f you carry them even to the Reading 
Room they are charged to your name, 
and you must faithfully return them. 
There is a Librarian to the institution ; 
and the library is kept open every day, 
except sunday. Strangers may be in- 
troduced ; but they cannot continue their 
visits, without expense, more than a 
month. 

There are a great many curious relics 
of antiquity in the building. I have al- 
ready mentioned the casts and busts. 
But there are models of ancient build- 
ings; such for example, as the Parthe- 
non of Athens. There are also speci- 
mens of ancient armor, caps, helmets, 
breastplates, &c. 

One thing more is worth mentioning. 

The Atheneum has two cases, con- 
taining 2,065 silver and copper coins 
and medals, besides 25 medals of gold, 
96 of silver, 12 of white metal, and 27 
of base metal. The cases contain, also, 
2,988 ancient copper coins, 256 modern 
silver coins, and 7,822 modern copper 
coins, together with a series of 180 Na- 
poleon medals ; making, in all, between 
13,000 and 14,000 medals and coins ma- 
ny of which are very rare and valuable. 

In the rear of the establishment is 
another splendid building called the 
Atheneum gallery. The lower story is 
for cabinets, libraries, &c. The second 
is chiefly a lecture room; and though 
not so large as many others in Boston, 
will contain 500 people. In the upper 
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story is a curious gallery of paintings : 
but this I must describe at some other 
time. Ep. 





CONFECTIONERS. 


Tuere are 50 confectioners in the 
city of Boston. Some of them are deal- 
ers on a very large scale; and not only 
sell to city customers, but supply the 
smaller traders in the country. 

There is a great deal of mischief done 
by means of confectionery. In the first 
place it does harm to eat sugar between 
our meals, if it were ever so pure. The 
stomach wants time for rest. But, sec- 
ondly, much of it is impure; and some 
of it is quite poisonous. Thirdly, those 
persons who indulge, long, in the use 
of confectionery, are apt to become in- 
temperate or gluttonous, or both. And 
lastly, intemperate and gluttonous people 
are very likely to become, in the end, 
bestial and filthy. They often stoop to 
the most shameful deeds, and lose their 
good name, and finally their health ; 
and not a few of them, it is to be feared, 
lose every thing for this world and for 
the next. 

I have said that confectionery is some- 
times poisonous. Multitudes have been 
poisoned by it. I could tell you stories 
enough of this kind to fill up, I think, a 
whole magazine. The poison is some- 
times in the coloring. If you should 


ever eat confectionery at all, beware of 
that which is colored. That which is 
perfectly white is the most safe. 
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Sometimes the poison is in the frost- 
ing. A whole family was poisoned in 
this way last year in New York. It is 
strange that we should trade with peo- 
ple whose employment does so much of 
harm, in this world, and so little of good. 
And yet we do so; many of us. 

There is a story in the “ Moral Re- 
former,” in the February number for 
last year, of a school in one of our cities, 
—and who knows but it was Boston ?— 
where the children spend almost all 
their money at the confectioners. There 
is a shop only about twenty rods from 
the school house, and whenever the pu- 
pils are out of school, they are very apt 
to go there and buy “lozenges,” or 
“molasses candy,” or some other con- 
fectionery stuff. The lady who kept 
the shop told the Editor of the Reformer 
that she sold them of molasses candy 
alone, so much, that her own profits on 
it were seventy-five centsaday. Of 
course it was fair to conclude the school 
bought a dollar’s worth of molasses can- 
dy aday. This would be about $300 
for molasses candy in the whole school 
in a year. What a waste !—And yet 
this was very far from being all the con- 
fectionery that these scholars bought. 
The lady kept her windows full of all 
sorts of sugar toys; and they were of all 
sorts of colors; and some of these col- 
ors, by the way, were poisonous too; 
though perhaps the lady did not know— 
for some shop-keepers do not—that she 
was really selling poison to the children. 

I have told you that the use of con- 
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fectionery is apt to lead people to glut. 
tony, mtemperance and other wicked 
things. I should like to show you how 
this happens, by relating to you other 
stories from the Moral Reformer.  Per- 
haps I may do so hereafter. For the 
present | have only room to say that ] 
never allow myself to go te a confection- 
ery shop, lest | should be tempted to 
buy things, and not be able, at the mo- 
ment, to resist the temptation. We 
should not go, if we can help it, where 
temptation exists. Ep. 





THE HEN AND THE RAT. 


To my respected friend, Mr. Peter Parley. 
Dear Sir, 


Havine been a reader of your maga- 
zine since its commencement, and know: 
ing the interest you take in the operations 
of nature, and especially the instincts of 
animals, I cannot refrain from commu- 
nicating an interesting adventure which 
I have just heard related from an eye 
witness of the transaction; and which | 
trust you will think worthy of preserving 
from oblivion. 

In the township of Belpre, Ohio, which 
is beautifully located on the tranquil 
banks of the Ohio river, 12 miles below 
Marietta, there lived from infancy to 
mature age, a sedate and matronly Hen. 
From her kind and conciliating man- 
ners, and uncommon care and afilection 
bestowed on her young broods, she had 
become the favorite of her mistress; be- 
ing in this particular an example to be 


followed by all other mothers. She 


sedulously watched her young brood by 
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day, leading them carefully along a- 
mongst the fallen leaves and loose earth, 
always keeping “a bright look out,” for 
hawks, and other ravenous birds, who 
are ever on the watch to prey upon the 
young and innocent chickens. So noted 
had she become for her watchfulness 
and attention to the welfare of her infant 
families, that she was often entrusted 
with the charge of the young of her less 
careful and heedless neighbors. ‘These 
she always treated with the same ten- 
derness, and looked upon them as her 
own; proving that the organ of what I 
am told the Phrenologists call, Philo- 
progenitivenes, (it is a hard word, but 
means love of children) may be very 
large in hens as well as in that other 
class of bipeds, called man. 

At the period of the event Iam now 
to narrate, this matronly and kind heart- 
ed hen had the charge of about twenty 
chickens ; a much larger number than 
she could well brood, or cover with her 
body*and wings; although she made 
every effort to do so, and took advantage 
always of a corner of the coop, putting 
those behind her which she could not 
cover in front, as a place of more safety ; 
imitating, in this respect, the vigilance 
of human leaders who always put the 
weak in the rear. 

One evening, after a toilsome but 
pleasant day, spent in leading around 
her tender brood, scratching here, and 
pecking there, teaching the youngsters 
how to provide for themselves when 
they became of age, and learning them 
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the different notes, or calls of affection, 
or alarm, so instinctively and readily 
known by all the gallinaceous race.* 

The sun was near setting, when like 
a careful mother she had retired at an 
early hour to a secluded and quiet cor- 
ner of the coop, and was busily adjusting 
her person over the little chicklets ; 
talking to them all the while in those 
soothing, lulling tones, so beautifully 
fitted to the occasion, and so well known 
to all who have ever listened to the har- 
monies of nature—a figure so affection- 
ate and so striking, that even the Sa- 
vior of the world has adopted it in one 
of his most affecting appeals to the ob- 
durate and hard hearted Jews. 

At this interesting juncture an over- 
grown Norway rat, a species which a 
few years since was unknown to the 
quiet valley of the Ohio, but which the 
innovating hand of commerce has lately 
introduced, who had been for some time 
watching a favorable chance to seize a 
chicken, crept stealthily and slily into 
the coop. The native rat ofthe country 
is a much smaller, less mischievous, and 
a far more beautiful animal. 

No sooner did the careful old hen 
fix her watchful eyes on the ugly in- 
truder, than her soothing notes were 
changed for those of danger and alarm. 
Her form was erected into the attitude 
of defiance, and with the rapidity of a 
cat, she attacked him with both bill and 





* Your young readers must look to the Dictionary of 
their old and worthy friend, Noah Webster, for the mean- 
ing of this word. 
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wings, so well directed, and so vigorous 
were her blows that she soon laid him 
dead at her feet, and ceased not from 
the assault until he was much defaced, 
and his head covered with gore and 
blood. 

A large Norway rat is a formidable 
enemy, and an overmatch for any com- 
mon domestic fowl; but the spirited, 
fearless attack of a hen in defence of her 
young has been known to put to filght 
even a large mastiff. 

I hope my good friend Mr. Peter 
Parley will think the adventures of this 
worthy old hen, deserving of a place 
amongst his numerous sketches of ani- 
mal history. 

With great respect and esteem I re- 


main your friend and well wisher, 


Harriet H........ 
Marietta, Oho, May 17, 1836. 





MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT 


’Tis dawn— 
The rosy light is breaking ; 
To song the birds are waking; 
And starry beads are shaking 
Along the grassy lawn. 


*Tis noon— 
Blue rise the hills before me ; 
Pure swells the azure o’er me ; 
And radiant blossoms pour me 
The balmy breath of June. 


Tis even— 
Gay clouds, like curtains, lie 
Athwart the golden sky ; 
The wind goes whispering by, 
Like soothing voice from heaven 
Tis night— 
The world how hushed and still! 
Dim towers the shadowy hill ; 
Earth’s guardian spirits fill 
Their urns with holy light. 


INGENIOUS NEEDLE WORK. 


How admirably does human ingenuity 
contrive sometimes to imitate the works 
of art, and even those of nature. In 
Miss Leslie’s American Girls’ Book, is 
a long chapter on “ Amusing Work,” 
from which we venture to make a few 
extracts. The first, and that which is 
best adapted to the season, is about 
the pincushion called the sTRAWBERRY. 
Here is a picture of it; and a good 
representation it is too. 





This pincushion is made of a piece of 
coarse linen, about half a quarter square, 
cut into two triangular or three-cornered 
halves, stuffed with bran and covered 
with scarlet cloth; which cover must be 
sewed neatly on the wrong side, and 
then turned. The top or broad part 
must be gathered so as to meet all round, 
and concealed by sewing on a small 
round piece of green velvet, scolloped in 
imitation of the cap of green leaves that 
surround the stem where it joins the 
strawberry. The stem must be imitated 
by sewing on a small green silk cord. 
To represent the seeds, the strawberry 
must be dotted over with small stitches, 
made at regular distances with a needle- 
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full of yellow silk, and close to each 
yellow stitch must be a stitch of black. 

Emery bags are often made in this 
manner, but of course much smaller ; 
not exceeding the size of a large real 
strawberry. 

Here is another pincushion. 
the basket form. 
making it are below. 


It is in 
The directions for 





Get a very small round basket, with 
or without a handle. It must be closely 
woven, so that nothing can be seen 
through its sides. Make of coarse 
len, stuffed with wool or bran, a round 
pincushion exactly to fit the basket. 
Cover the top of it with velvet or silk, 
and put it into the basket, sewing it 
firmly to the inside of the rim. This 
is for a toilet-table. 

I have one more picture to show you. 
It is a pincushion in the form of a bunch 
of hearts. 

Cut out ten or twelve small hearts of 
double pasteboard; that is, two pieces 
of pasteboard for each heart. Cover 
them with different shades of red silk, 
crimson, scarlet, and pink, sewing them 
very neatly at the edges. Sew a string 
of narrow ribbon to the top of each, and 
tie the ends of all the strings together. 
Stick pins round the edge of each pin- 
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cushion where the two sides unite. 
These bunches of hearts look very pretty 
when hung on a toilet-glass. 
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THE PERSEVERING MECHANIC 
BY GRANDFATHER SAGELY, 

THE curious process of splitting bars 
of iron, was first discovered in Sweden. 
Such an art gave the Swedes for a 
time great advantage over other nations 
in the manufacture of iron, especially 
into nail rods. 

The English were very desirous of 
learning this art, but the Swedes kept 
ita secret. At last Mr. Foley, an in- 
genious mechanic in England, who had 
long been known to be particularly 
thoughtful on the subject was missmg ; 
and was absent three or four years. 
Not even his nearest friends knew what 
had become of him. 

The truth is, that Mr. Foley had de- 


termined, in his own mind, to find out 
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how to split bars of iron, and for that 
purpose had gone secretly to Sweden. 

He had no money, nota dollar. How 
then could he travel? you will ask me ; 
And what could he do? I will tell 
you. 

He went first to Hull, where he found 
a vessel going to one of the ports of 
Sweden where iron was manufactured ; 
and engaged as a sailor to work his 
passage. 

Having arrived safely in Sweden, he 
took up the business of a fiddler. So 
expert was he at his trade that he finally 
became a great favorite with the work- 
men in the iron factories; and as they 
did not suppose he could know, or wish 
to, any thing about mechanics, they 
suffered, and even invited him to go 
with them to their works, for the sake 
of his conversation and company. 

As you will readily suppose our young 
mechanic did not lose the advantages 
which these visits afforded him. His 
eyes were wide open to every thing 
around him. When he thought he had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the art, 
he disappeared as suddenly as he had 
done four years before that time from 
England, and was sought for as much 
in vain. 

He was soon among his friends, who 
had so long given him up for lost. With 
their assistance, he went to work and 
erected a building and prepared machin- 
ery to split iron. But to his own great 
surprise, and the mortification of his 
friends, the machine did not work well, 


and would not split the bars, as he hag 
expected. 

Mr. Foley now again disappeared, 
but his friends supposed he had fled 
with shame for his failure. But it was 
not so. He was again, very shortly, in 
Sweden, and again a fiddler. The me- 
chanics glad to see him return, and 
being afraid they should lose him again, 
lodged him in the splitting mill itself. 
This gave him every opportunity he 
needed. 

He saw clearly the cause of his fail- 
ure. Having fortunately been taught 
something of drawing, while a lad at 
school, he made drawings of the splitting 
machinery, and having become thorough- 
ly master of every part of the works, he 
found means to escape and to return 
once more to England. His splitting 
establishment was soon put in operation; 
and he not only enriched himself, but 
greatly benefitted his countrymen. 

I have told you this story, my young 
friends, simply to show you what per- 
severance will do. I have not intended 
to teach you cunning, or deception, or 
theft; for young Foley’s conduct cannot 
be highly recommended. I should not 
dare to do as he did for all the wealth 
of the universe. Yetif I could persuade 
you to persevere as stoutly in governing 
your tempers and rooting out your bad 
habits, I should be likely to do so; and 
should greatly rejoice if I were success- 


ful. 





Pardon all but yourself. 
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YOUTHFUL AMUSEMENT. 


RBATTLEDOOR AND SHUTTLECOCK. 

Tuis game may be played either 
single or double; that is, by one or by 
two persons. The shuttlecock (or bird, 
as some call it) is a cork, with a bunch 
of small feathers stuck into one end. 
The battledoor, or bat, is the instrument 
by which the shuttlecock is struck. 

To play single battledoor, you must 
strike or toss the shuttlecock perpendicu- 
larly, or up and. down; catching it every 
time on the battledoor, which you hold 
in your hand horizontally. 

Double shuttlecock is played by two 
persons, standing opposite to each other. 
The battledoors are held up so as rather 
to incline forwards, and the shuttlecock 
is struck backwards and forwards hori- 
zontally, each as it reaches her battle- 


door driving it back again towards her 
adversary. 

Each player must count how many 
times in succession she can keep up the 
battledoor, without allowing it to fall to 
the ground. 





WHIMS. 


Tue following account of the whims 
of people in an ignorant part of the 
United States is rather amusing ; though 
by the way, there are people here in 
New England who are nearly as whim- 
sical, and as much given to quackery as 
the people of the south or west ; and are 
about as deserving of being laughed at. 

“ Great reliance is placed by the people 
on “ Indian physic,” as they call it, that 
is, in indigenous plants. The fatal ef- 
fects of this reliance we have sometimes 
witnessed. A neighbor of mine ex- 
pressed a confident belief that a certain 
small bone from the hip joint of a buck 
would keep off or cure rheumatism, if 
carried in the pocket. A woman told 
me she had rubbed a sore swelling on 
her breast, which she thought a cancer, 
with a bullet that had been shot through 
flesh, and “ it helped her mightily.” 

“ Steam doctors, or patent-right doctors 
are to be found in the country; and a 
class who are called charming doctors, 
because they profess to cure diseases by 
secret charms. A very ignorant and la- 
zy fellow lately charmed away five dol- 
lars from a man whom I know, but the 
disease, for the cure, of which it was giv- 
en, was left in statu quo. Nor did the 
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charmed patient ever have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing of a single thing the 
charmer had done. In certain hemor- 
rhages, the blood of a cock’s comb is 
given. Red threads or strips of rags are 
wound around the fingers, or about the 
wrist. Every variety of bark is tried, 
but post oak acorn cups are thought to 
have peculiar virtues. In measles, and 
other diseases, the dung of various ani- 
mals is employed, by way of infusion, 
and that internally.” 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Honorep Sir, 

Enclosed I send you the money for 
one year’s subscription to Parley’s Mag- 
azine, of which I have several numbers. 
My home is very far off, and I have 
travelled in many places. I have been 
in New York, Boston, Providence; and 
I have been in a great many other places 
which I cannot now name; but in all, my 
rambles, I have never seen a place, like 
Charleston $.C.which is my native place. 

If you are willing, I will write you 
an account of my travels now and then, 
and you may publish them or not, just 
as you think proper. *I hope you will 
send me your magazine regularly, as I 
like to read it very much. WhenI was 
in Boston, I wished to come and see you, 
but [ could not, as 1 staid only a night 
and half a day, and that day was the 
sabbath. Yours, with true respect, 

D.C.S. 

Nore. D.C.S. is a boy thirteen 
years of age. We hope he will send us 
the promised account of his travels.—Ep. 





THE BEE BEAR. 


In some parts of Poland, and especial- 
ly in the province of Lithuania, which 
abounds in thick and immense forests, 
a kind of small bear is found, whom the 
natives, in their own language, call 
“ Bartnik,”’ or Bee Bear. It is proba- 
bly of the same order with the Ant-eater 
of South America, whom it very much 
resembles, not only in structure, but 
also in the natural habit of devouring 
ants. 

The Bee Bear is about three feet 
long, exclusive of the tail, which is about 
eighteen inches. Its first appearance is 
that of a young bear. It walks slowly 
and awkwardly, with its head almost 
always hanging down. Its look is grave 
and sleepy, and all its movements indi- 
cate, that the animal must be very in- 
dolent. Their construction, however, 
renders them peculiarly fit for the mis- 
chief they do. The head is very much 
extended ; the tongue narrow and long; 
and the limbs very robust, and furnished 
with long and sharpnails. It is covered 
with brownish long hair. 

We have just mentioned that the Bee 
Bear makes the ant a part of his food. 
But he is possessed of a better taste and 
stomach, than his clumsiness and ugly 
appearance might make us _ believe ; 
he is extremely fond of honey, and as 
long as he can get it, he does not care 
much about the ants. He is the terror 
of those poor bees, whose lot it is to live 
within his dominions ; for his rapaclous- 
ness and never failing appetite makes 
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him destroy, in a single hour, all the 
stores which they have accumulated by 
unwearing industry and enterprise, dur- 
ing many months. But, like other thieves 
he does not always escape the punish- 
ment of his crime. 

In Lithuania, bees are very numerous, 
but they are not all of them domesticat- 
ed; thousands, and millions of swarms 
live wild in the extensive forests. These 
do not inhabit regular hives, but store 
up their honey in holes, which the peas- 
ants cut for them high in the trees, 
sharing, for this service rendered them, 
in the fruits of their labor. ‘To prevent 
the Bee eater, and certain other birds, 
who love to destroy the bees, from enter- 
ing such holes, the peasants shut their 
entrance with a thin board, leaving on- 
ly a few small openings for the bees 
themselves, through which they go out 
to gather the honey from the flowers 
and trees in their neighborhood, and re- 
turn with their stores. 

Now the thievish Bee Bear, in his 
slow excursions, spies out some of those 
bee holes; and though, in his extreme 
laziness, he at first hesitates about being 
at so much trouble as to ascend to the 
place where they are, yet his acute appe- 
tite for the sweet honey finally prevails 
with him to climb some of the lowest 
trees. When he has reached the hole, 
he rudely breaks the door with his strong 
paws, and causes the terrified bees in- 
stantly to desert their own peaceful hab- 
itation. After they recover a little from 


their first fright, they attack in despera- 
tion the robber; but, poor creatures! 
their weapons are too weak to penetrate 
through his long hair and thick skin. 
They cry and complain; they call for 
mercy; but the thief, instead of being 
moved, calmly puts his head in the 
hole, and devours their hard earned 
property. 

At last when his neck is too short to 
reach the lower portion of the honey 
with his mouth or tongue, he pulls out 
his head, and, suspending himself with 
the one paw to the nearest branch, he, 
with the other, proceeds to dig out the 
remains of the spoil, which he puts into 
his mouth so awkwardly, that in a short 
time, his eyes, his ears, his whole face, 
and even his head, becomes entirely be- 
smeared with honey. The poor bees 
still continue their attack, and aim at 
the thief’s eyes and nose ; but he drives 
them awav with his paw, and feels not 
in the least disturbed in swallowing his 
meal, until he has devoured the whole, 
or cannot eat any more. 

But now the hour of his deserved 
punishment has arrived. The peasants, 
who cut the hole for the bees in the tree, 
know that there are thieves in the forest, 
and make preparations for their destruc- 
tion. They cut sharp stakes of -hard 
wood, and insert them round the tree, 
closely together, making the sharp ends 
about two feet above the ground. The 
thief, in climbing up the tree, does not 
perceive this dangerous snare, because 
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his violent appetite, and propensity to 
steal, deprive him of all his natural cau- 
tion. 

Having finished his meal, he first licks 
off the honey from his soiled face, and 
then begins to think about descending 
from the tree. But the large quantity 
of honey he has devoured, makes him 
still lazier than he was before; and as 
it appears to him too difficult a task to 
climb down on the branches of the tree, 
he resolves to take an easier and short- 
er way. So he rolls his body together 
by putting his head between his paws, 
and then he lets himself down from the 
branch on which he has been sitting, in 
the expectation of falling upon the soft 
ground, but he falls exactly on the sharp 
stakes which the peasants have prepar- 
ed for him, which pierce through his 
body with such force, that he soon ex- 
pires. 

A few days afterwards, the peasant 
perhaps visits his bees, and when ap- 
proaching the tree that has been robbed, 
finds the thief dead on the stakes. He 
does not pity him, for he was a robber ; 
and he knows that laziness and theft are 
sooner or later punished. W. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Partey, 

I have received a letter from a friend 
in Washington, giving a description of 
the “Hall of Representatives” in the 
Capitol, which 1 found very interesting. 
[ will copy it for the amusement of your 


readers, if you think it worth printing. 
Ihave taken your magazine from the 
commencement, and with my brothers 
and sisters thank you for the pleasure 
we have had from it. Your friend, 
ELIzaBETH. 


“ The hall of the house of representa- 
tives is the most superb I ever saw. It 
is semicircular, and in the centre of the 
area is the speaker’s chair, raised above 
the members, on a splendid throne, fur- 
nished with the richest damask hangings, 
and composed of polished mahogany, 
the recess for which is formed by the 
meeting of fourteen magnificent marble 
columns, of the Doric order, seven on 
each side. 

“ Over the speaker’s head is an elegant 
marble clock, surrounded by gilded rays, 
emanating from it, as from a centre, to 
to the distance of several feet, and each 
ray terminated by a star, to the number 
of twenty-four, and above all these tow- 
ers an outspread golden eagle. 

“The opposite side of the room, is 
composed of eight marble columns, of 
corresponding size and beauty with the 
others, and in the centre of these is a 
colossal statue of Liberty, most exquis- 
itely chiselled from marble of dazzling 
whiteness. The ceiling terminates in a 
large dome: the tapestry around the 
windows, balconies, &c. and the carpet- 
ing, are all of the richest materials, in- 
cluding well stuffed mahogany arm- 
chairs, and polished desks for the mem- 
bers ;—the whole presenting a room of 
greater magnificence, than I ever beheld. 








PASSAGE OF THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 


TALKING WITH THE FEET. 

RoBertTs, an eastern traveller says 
that when the people are in their houses 
they do not wear their sandals, of course 
their feet and toes are exposed ;—and 
that when two persons wish to speak to 
each other and not be observed by the 
rest, they convey their meaning by the 
feet and toes. If a person wishes to 
leave the room in company with anoth- 
er, he lifts up one of his feet, but if the 
other does not wish to accompany him, 
he lifts up his foot also, but suddenly 
puts it down again. 

We all know deaf and dumb persons 
converse with each other by means of 
their fingers. The Brahmins of Indos- 
tan teach some of their religious myste- 
ries with their fingers; and it is even 
said thac merchants of several eastern 
nations are in the habit of doing so. 

Perhaps what is here stated may serve 
to explain what is said by Solomon in 
the vi chapter of Proverbs: “ He speak- 
eth with his feet; he teacheth with his 
fingers.” 





PASSAGE OF THE ALLEGHANY 


MOUNTAINS. 

We are not apt to think highly 
enough of our own American curiosities 
We read of the wonders 
of other countries, and almost forget those 
near by us. The Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh Rail Road and canal over the Al- 
legany mountains is one of the greatest 
triumphs of art; and is thus described 
by a traveller. 

Commencing at Philadelphia the rail 


and wonders. 
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road crosses the Schuylkill by a viaduct 
of 1045 feet long, 41 feet wide, and 30 
feet above the water. It then ascends 
an inclined plane of 2809 feet by a sta- 
tionary engine; and descends another 
of 1720 feet, to Columbia on the Sus- 
quehanna, where it joins the main divis- 
ion of the Pennsylvania canal, 81 miles 
from Philadelphia,—which canal passes 
through Harrisburg, and follows the Ju- 
niata branch of the Susquehanna. The 
cost of this railroad was three and a 
half millions. Its greatest height above 
the waters of the Deleware is 555 feet. 

The next is the canal 172 miles long, 
having 18 dams, 33 aqueducts, and 111 
locks, to near the Alleghany mountain, 
which is ascended by five inclined planes 
of nearly a mile in length each, and de- 
scended by five more. It passes a tun- 
nel through solid rocks 870 feet, having 
an arch of heavy masonry 20 feet high. 

The length of the road over the Al- 
leghany is 36 miles, overcoming an ag- 
gregate height of 2570 feet, and having 
four extensive viaducts. At Johnstown, 
on the Connemaugh, it meets the canal, 
which is 104 miles long to Pittsburg, and 
has 64 locks, 10 dams, 2 tunnels, 16 
aqueducts, 64 culverts, 162 bridges, and 
passes through a tunnel perforating a hill 
250 feet high.—It appears from the ac- 
count that cars are drawn by horses over 
the Alleghany part of the road, except at 
the inclined planes. I have no notes of 
the time required to pass the whole dis- 
tance, nor of the speed in any part of it 
The whole distance is 305 miles. 
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The Sun. 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music 








1.0 see the love - = ly, gold - en sun His 
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high, his heav - enly pathway run! What bids him leave so 


fresh and bright, His eastern throne of morning light ? 








2 
A sea of fire, he sails on high ; 
Sheds light and warmth o’er earth and sky— 
And never tires nor sinks to rest, 
Til filled with joy is every breast. 


3 
Thus, day by day, again he’ll rise, 
And walk in glory through the skies ; 
From morn to night, from shore to shore, 
He’ll rise to bless, till time is o’er. 
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ALEXANDER was the youngest of a 
large family; he had the misfortune, 
poor little fellow, to lose his father when 
he was but a few months old; so that 
he never was blest with a father’s love, 
ora father’s wise and steady admoni- 
tions, to correct his faults. He was a 
very lively, warm-hearted, generous boy, 
but withal one of the most passionate, 
impetuous little fellows that ever was 
born—never out of scrapes and brawls, 
and yet always contriving to be liked by 
those about him. Whatever he took in- 
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to his head, that he would do,. without: 


pausing to consider whether it was right 
or wrong; and you may guess that in 
this way, he very often did wrong. His 
mother, afraid that he would grow up a 
spoiled child, was more severe with him 
than with any of the rest of her chil- 
dren; but Alexander’s nurse more than 
undid all his mother’s good iutentions, 
by her injudicious indulgence. 
Alexander, however, stood in great 
awe of his mother, and dreaded more to 
offend her than he did any thing else in 
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the world. For what reason I know 
not, but I suppose because she thought it 
bad for his health to eat before his regular 
break fast, she forbade that he should ever 
have anything to eat before that meal. 
Now Alexander was such an active, rest- 
less little boy, that to keep him in bed 
after six o’clock in a morning was quite 
impossible; and really, to be without 
food from that time till nine, was a hard 
test of his obedience. Hard it was to 
Alexander, but far harder to his nurse 
Janet, who declared she could mot bear 
to see her pretty sweet lamb starved: 
and many was the little jug of warm 
porridge and milk with which she fool- 
ishly indulged her dear, petted boy, in 
the mornings before mamma was up. 
Alexander’s conscience always reproved 
him for taking them, but then “he was 
so hungry, so dreadfully hungry, and 
Janet bid him !” 

One morning he was seated at Janet’s 
foot, as she plied her spinning wheel, 
devouring his little forbidden morsel of 
porridge and milk—his mother was 
heard approaching—oh, what was to be- 
come of him ?—she was so near at hand, 
that for him and his little jug to make 
their escape was impossible !—and the 
vision of a severe whipping, as well as 
much disgrace, floated very distinctly be- 
fore his eyes: but just as his mother 
opened the door, Janet contrived to cov- 
er him, jug and all, with a part of her 
dress. After his mother had given Ja- 
net some orders, she went away, little 
guessing who was caged under her 


clothes; and most truly thankful was 
the little prisoner to find he had escaped 
the punishment he well knew he merit- 
ed! He was then only four years of 
age, and when he was a grown man, [| 
have heard him tell it, almost with tears 
in his eyes ! 

Many, many, were the little scrapes 
of different sorts out of which Janet's 
ever ready, ever ardent but greatly mis- 
taken affection brought him. The only 
one | distinctly recollect was, that when 
he was about six years old, and really 
ought to have had more sense, it all at 
once struck his mischievous fancy, one 
day, what a beautiful blaze it would 
make to set fire to the flax upon his 
mother’s spinning-wheel ;_ for you must 
know that, long ago, the good ladies 
used to have pretty little wheels, upon 
which they spun very fine thread for 
making cambric handkerchiefs; but now- 
a-days, machinery makes thread so much 
finer and better than even a fine lady’s 
fair fingers can do, that this is quite 
gone out of fashion. Alexander’s mam- 
ma had just put some new flax upon her 
wheel, before she went to take a walk ; 
and, as I told you, as one of his faults 
was, never to pause and consider wheth- 
er an action was right or wrong before 
he committed it, no sooner did the idea 
strike him of the lovely blaze it would 
make, than he seized a bit of lighted pa- 
per, put it to the flax, and up flew the 
blaze to the very ceiling. His shrieks, 
half of delight, half terror, at what he 
had done, soon brought Janet into the 
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room. With horror she saw her dar- 
ling’s pretty piece of work; but her 
whole attention was at first given to ex- 
tinguishing the blazing flax, and pre- 
venting the fire extending to any thing 
else in the room. 

In this she succeeded ; and after hav- 
ing given her “dear sweet lamb” a sound 
scolding for his folly, she next began to 
consider how she could possibly save 
him from the still sounder and just pun- 
ishment, which he would get from his 
mother. At length, seeing no other 
way of escape for him, poor Janet went 
to the chest which contained all her 
earthly riches; she took out her little 
leather purse, and, taking from it as 
much money as would buy more flax, 
she went out, bought it, and had replac- 
ed it so neatly on the wheel before her 
mistress returned from her walk, that 
Alexander’s delinquency quite escaped 
any discovery. His heart smote him 
with shame and grief for what he had 
done; and he thought—* O, if I live to 
be a man, I shall repay poor Janet for 
all this.” 

A year after this he was sent to an 
academy, and dismal was the parting be- 
tween him and nurse Janet. Scarcely 
could he imagine how he was to live in 
this world without her, who had hither- 
to stood his friend and shelter, in all his 
little scrapes and difficulties. However, 
like other schoolboys, he soon ceased to 


think of, or to miss her. In a few 


months he learned, by a letter from his 
mamma, that Janet was married; and 


very odd it seemed to him, that any body 
so old as he thought Janet, should ever 
be married. 

After being for seven or eight years 
at the academy and college, Alexander 
went to Edinburgh, and commenced his 
studies as a lawyer. And when he re- 
turned in the autumn to visit his moth- 
er, he resolved to go, though it was a 
considerable distance, to visit Janet also. 
He had never seen her from the day 
he first left home to go to the academy. 
He was then a little urchin in his first 
full suit of cloth trowsers and jacket. He 
was now more than six feet in height, 
and a young lawyer, (no less!) with a 
handsome salary! On arriving at the 
door of the cottage, to which he was di- 
rected as Janet’s, he knocked at the 
door, and a doleful voice from withm 
said, “ Come in.” Alexander lifted the 
latch, and, bending his tall head, enter- 
ed the lowly cottage of his early friend. 
At the dying embers of a most comfort- 
less fire sat poor Janet, ciothed in very 
humble, but deep mourning, that mark- 
ed her a widow.* She looked up list- 
lessly, but when she saw a gentleman, 
she started to her feet with a sort of sob- 
bing scream—*“ QO, sir, are you come ?— 
I thought you said you would give me 
until Friday—indeed, indeed, sir,”—and 
she sobbed bitterly, wiping her eyes with 
her apron,—“ indeed the rent is as far 





* Prohably her husband had died by some disease brought 
on by intemperance. {[t would not be strange for so u> 


wise a person as Janet was to marry a man of bad hab- 
its. 
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as ever from being ready. O, what will 
become of me.” 

“ Janet,” said Alexander, taking hold 
of both her hands as he spoke—‘ Nurse 
Janet, do you not know me?” Janet 
gave her eyes another hasty brush with 
her apron, and turning him hastily to 
the light, she cried out, “O, my sweet, 
lovely lamb, is it you? O, my bairn, my 
bairn!” and she threw her arms round 
him, and they sobbed and cried by turns. 

At any other time, Alexander would 
have laughed to hear such a great fel- 
low as himself addressed as ‘a lovely, 
sweet lamb ;? but he was now too much 
overcome by the transport of affection 
his poor nurse showed for him to think 
of laughing at her. When she was 
more composed, he made her sit down 
and inquired why she was looking so 
sad, and why in that black dress ? 

She told him, in a few words, that 
about three weeks before, her husband 
had died, after an illness of many, many 
months’ continuance; and all their little 
store of money having been exhausted 
in providing medicine and other things 
for him, she had not been able to pay 
the rent of her little cottage and cow’s 
grass, which was now due for two half- 
vears. 

“ And when I saw you come in, my 
dear, sweet Jamb,” said she, “I thought 
it was the lawyer’s clerk come to tell 
me my furniture was to be sold for the 
rent.” ‘ Well, Janet, said Alexander, 

“so I am a lawyer’s clerk, but I did not 
come to take away your furniture. Do 


you remember the day, Janet, when | 
set fire to the flax upon my mother’s 
wheel?” “Aye, that I do,” said Janet 
as well as if it were but yesterday—you 
said you wanted to make a pretty blaze !” 
and she laughed in the midst of her 
tears, at the recollection of it. “ Well, 
Janet,” continued he, “ you know I have 
never paid you for the flax you went 
out and bought with your own money 
that day, to hide my mischief and save 
me from a correction | well deserved, 
and have no doubt [ should have been 
much the better for getting.* So here,” 
said he, putting a good many guineas 
into her hand, “is something to pay for 
the flax and the rent too.” 

I need not attempt to describe to you, 
my little friends, what were the trans- 
ports of poor Janet’s gratitude at this 
generous gift from her “dear, sweet 
lamb,” whom she said she was sure God 
himself had sent at the particular mo- 
ment to save her from starvation and 
despair. 

Alexander told her, before he left her, 
to be sure and go next day and pay up 
her rent; and accordingly she set off 
next day, full of gladness, to do so; but 
on arriving at the lawyer’s office, what 
was her astonishment to find Alexander 
had been there the day before, and had 
paid her rent; so that she had all the 


——) 





* Alexander did not do this te reward Janet for the ir 
jury she had done him by her foolish indulgence ; but be 
cause she was really poor ; and because he remembered 
that God gives us many good things every day we live, 
which we should go without, if we had nothing but what 
we deserved. 














LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 


money he had put into her hand to live 
upon ! 

How many were the blessings and the 
prayers she breathed to God for this 
child of her love, as she took her lonely 
walk homewards. These blessings will 
be heard in eternity. Ah me, how dif- 
ferent from this is much of what we 
spend our money and our time upon! 
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Alexander never saw her again. She 
died a few years afterward. If ever this 
little page should meet Alexander’s eye, 
I know he will acknowledge that on no 
one half-hour of his whole life does he 
look back with more pure and unalloy- 
ed pleasure, than on that spent in re- 
lieving the wants of his early humble 
friend, Nurse Janet.—Infant Annual 





LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 
WILL IT MEND THE MATTER ? 

“WiLL your putting yourself into a 
passion mend the matter?” said a grey- 
neaded old man to a boy who had pick- 
ed up a stone to throw ata dog. “The 
dog barked at you in playfulness, and 
had no intention of biting you.” 

“Yes! it will mend the matter,” said 
the passionate boy, and immediately 
dashed the stone at the dog. The ani- 
mal thus enraged sprang at the boy, and 
bit his leg; whilst the stone bounced 


against a Shop window, and broke a pane 
of glass. Out ran the shopkeeper, and 
seized the passionate boy, who had mend- 
ed the matter finely, for not only had he 


been bit by the dog, but he was obliged 


to pay several shillings before he was 


set at liberty. 


Alas! I wish this were the only in- 
stance wherein impatience has changed 
an imaginary evil into a real calamity. 
I well knew a man who had every com- 
fort around him—houses, and lands, and 
money, in his possession. Unfortunate- 
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ly, he quarrelled with a neighbour, and 
would go to law. A friend pointed out 
to him that the injury his neighbour had 
done him was, at the most very trifling, 
and asked him if he thought going to 
law would mend the matter. 

“QO!” said the other, “my neighbour 
is a scoundrel, and I will go to law with 
him if it should cost me my last shil- 
ling!” And sure enough he did go to 
law with him to his sorrow; for he lost 
his houses and his lands, and I knew 
him when his pockets contained not a 
single shilling. 

This disposition of impatience begins 
to show itself very early in life. A child 
in petticoats will pull off the head of his 
wooden horse, because one of his play- 
mates has pulled off its tail: but, indeed, 
my boys, this is an odd way of mending 
the matter. 

It was but the other day that I saw a 
youngster fall down; and I should have 
helped him on his legs again, but he set 
up such a bellowing and blubbering, that 
I left him to himself, that he might find 
out whether bellowing and blubbering 
would mend the matter. 

To make “ the best of a bad bargain,” 
is a Wise course to take: for the proverb 
says, “Out of the frying-pan into the 
fire!” and very often do we exemplify 
the proverb by our rashness under trial. 

Very few are the calamities that may 
not be mitigated by prudence, or aggra- 
vated by folly. We are not surprised 
when a drunken mah, under vexation, 
takes up the poker, and begins to dash 


and smash in pieces the furniture of his 
house ; for we conclude that the man is, 
for the moment, out of his proper mind; 
and that when he comes to himself he 
will see clearly enough that he has not 
mended the matter: but for any one in 
his senses to act thus, is indeed a proof 
of folly of which we should be ashamed. 

But I know, my boys, that, in spite of 
all 1 can say, some of you will be impa- 
tient. If then you happen to fall into a 
scrape, and in your vexation are deter- 
mined to run your head against a wall ; 
—to break your shins against a_ post, 
and to tear the hair from your head ;— 
why, I shall by means object to it, pro- 
viding that you do not begin to do either 
the one or the other, before you have 
coolly considered whether it will mend 
the matter. 

No, no, my boys, take the word of an 
old man: it never did, and it never will 
mend the matter, to put ourselves in vi- 
olent passions under the many vexations 
that occur in life. If the matter be 
hard to bear when you are calm, it will 
be harder to endure when you are in 
anger. If you have sustained a loss, it 
cannot but be increased by the loss of 
your temper. 

There is something so little-minded 
and silly in either man or boy giving 
way to sudden phrensy, that I hope you 
will set yourselves against it with all 
your hearts. The child who throws 
down his bread-and-butter because it 1s 
not so big as he wishes it to be ;—the 
boy who tears his kite in pieces because 











it has not flown exactly to please him ; 
—and the man who spends five pounds 
to avenge an injury not amounting to 
five farthings ;—are all equally silly, and 
richly deserve that addition to their 
troubles which they bring upon them- 
selves. Try then to be calm in trifling 
vexations ; and when greater troubles 
arrive, why then, my boys, bear them 
bravely. 

Though blackening clouds the heavens deform, 

And lightnings cleave the sky ; 

Look calmly on the coming storm ;— 

It yet may pass thee by. 

Or, if it thunder down amain, 

Thy God, who bade it roar, 

Can still thy fainting heart sustain, 

Till all its rage is o’er. 

I do think, my boys, that you must 
see, at once, the advantage of this max- 
im; and I can imagine I hear one of 
you saying to himself, under a vexation, 
“Well! it is a bad job sure enough, and 
Iam sadly vexed: but I will try, for 
Uncle Newbury’s sake, to bear it with 
good humour, for, if [ put myself in a 
passion, will it mend the matter ?” 





DIALOGUE ABOUT SUGAR. 
Junius. Ihave been reading in the 
paper, father, about beet sugar. Can it 
be, that sugar is ever really made from 
beets ? 

Fatuer. It certainly is, myson. At 
one period in the life of Bonaparte, a 
great deal of this kind of sugar was 
made by the French. 


J. That is the very account, father, 
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which I have just been reading. M. Is- 
nard, a French gentleman, now vice con- 
sul for Boston, states that he brought the 
subject before Bonaparte, in the year 
1811, who was so much pleased with 
his suggestions that he ordered six fac- 
tories for making beet sugar to be erect- 
ed immediately. 

F. And what was the result of these 
experiments, my son? I have not for- 
gotten, but I wish to ascertain whether 
you remember well what you read. 

J. They made very large quantities 
of sugar. One of them alone made 
1500 pounds a day. 

F. Do you remember how many 
pounds of beet it took to make a pound 
of sugar ? 

J. The paper which I read did not 
tell. 

F. I think that 125 pounds of beet 
made about 8 pounds of brown sugar, 
besides a considerable quantity of mo- 
lasses. But how long was the experi- 
ment continued, my son ? 

J. OO, till now, father. There are at 
present no less than 300 factories for 
making beet sugar in the whole of 
France ; and they make from 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 of pounds annually. 

F. You are, in general, very correct; 
and you might have added one fact more 
contained in the statement, which was 
that the business of making brown su- 
gar from beets is so profitable that some 
of the West India people are afraid it 
will interfere with their business of man- 
ufacturing it from the sugar cane. 
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J. I should like to taste of some beet 
sugar. I wonder whether it tastes ex- 
actly like common brown sugar. 

F. I never tasted it, my son; but it 
is to be presumed that it does not. Su- 
gar made from maple sap tastes a little 
differently from other sugar; and so 
does that which is made from apples. 

J. From apples, father? Was su- 
gar ever made from apples ? 

F. Certainly it has been. My fath- 
er’s family used to make their whole 
yearly stock of molasses by boiling down 
the juice of sweet apples: and sometimes 
by boiling it down still more, they obtain- 
ed a little sugar. 

J. This is the first time I ever knew 
that sugar could be made from any thing 
but the sugar cane, the maple, and the 
beet root. 

F. It might be made in small quan- 
tity from many more vegetables besides 
these. Almost every thing which has 
sweetness contains sugar, or saccharine 
matter, whichis the same thing. The 
fruits and berries which have such a de- 
licious sweetness, owe it to the saccha- 


Tine substance which is diffused through 


their juices. Every part of the rich 
pulp of the strawberry, the raspberry, 
the whortleberry, the blackberry, the 
gooseberry, the mulberry, the cherry, 
the plum, the pear, and the peach, con- 
tains fewer or more particles of sugar. 
These, however, are in such different 
proportions in the different fruits, and 
are so blended with different proportions 
of other substances, such as acid, mucil- 


age, and water, that no two of them very 
nearly resemble each other. Indeed the 
juice or sap of almost every tree either 
of the field or forest contains more or less 
sugar. And I ought also to say, though 
it may surprise you, that there is a very 
small quantity of it to be found in the flu- 
ids of men and most other animals.—Ep, 





FRUITS. 
In Latin, fructus is a fruit, 
And bacca is a berry, 
And mespilum the medlar brown, 
And cerasus a cherry. 
Oliva the green olive is, 
And ficus means a fig ; 
And nuz is Latin for a nut 
Which is not very big. 


And fragum means a strawberry, 
Which grows upon the ground ; 

And morum is the mulberry, 
Which on a tree is found. 


And nuz castanea is that 
Which we the chestnut call ; 
Nuz avellana likewise means 


The filbert — best of all. ” 


And malum doth an apple mean bl 
Adorned with ruddy streak ; b] 
And malum persicum the peach, 
Which hath a glowing cheek. 7 

0 


And pomum means an apple too, 
And uva means a grape ; 


Cucurbita the swelling gourd, ot 
So globular in shape. In 
And sorbum is the service-berry ; Bir 
Prunum is a plum ; it 
And glans the little acorn is, th 


From which the oak doth come. 


ot] 
And dactylus doth mean the date, de 


Which on the palm-tree grows ; 
And pyrum is the juicy pear, 
With which my song shall close. 


tal 
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THE ACROCHORD OF JAVA. 

Tuis singular serpent is covered with 
scales, like other serpents. Its body is 
black, but its sides are marked with 
black, encircled by a space which is 
greyish white. Its length is from six 
to ten feet. 

This animal is not shaped like any 
other known serpent of the whole race. 
Instead of gradually becoming thinner 
from the middle towards each extremity, 
it becomes thicker and thicker from 
the head till you come almost to the 
other extremity, when it contracts sud- 
denly so as to form a very short slender 
tail. 


A traveller, in company with several 


of the Chinese, caught one of these ser- 
pents, which he describes as follows. 
It was eight feet three inches in length; 
and its diameter just above the tail, in 
the largest place was three inches, 
while its tail was only half an inch in 
diameter. When opened, it was found 
to contain five young ones, about nine 
inches in length. It was caught ina 
plantation of pepper trees; and the 
Chinese, who assisted in taking it, cook- 
ed and ate its flesh. 

This traveller relates also that its 
stomach contained a quantity of half 
digested fruit; from which he infers, 
that, contrary to what is known to be the 
case with most other serpents, it feeds 
on fruits and other vegetable food.—Ep. 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER 


One of the first nights I slept in the 
“ Ancient Dominion,” (Virginia,) was a 
night of great danger, and | have some- 
times wondered how I came to escape 
without serious injury. Nor ought I to 
have complained, had I been a suffer- 
er. I will tell you the story. 

It was dark, and I was ignorant of 
the road, so 1 inquired for a public house. 
I was directed to the house of a colored 
man, by the name of Anthony. He had 
once been a slave, but had bought his 
freedom, and that of his family. By 
diligent industry he had also acquired 
considerable property. This he had in- 
vested in a house for the accommodation 
of travellers, near a public road, in a 
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lonely spot; and here many a weary 
traveller found rest and entertainment. 

Among the travellers who put up 
there on the same night that I did, were 
several wagoners, some of whom were 
noisy and clamorous. They had drank 
freely of New England rum and other 
intoxicating liquors, and were neither 
disposed to be quiet themselves, nor to 
suffer others to be so. 

The house was not such as you gen- 
erally see in the northern states. It was 
made of logs, and had but few rooms. 
The best room for travellers was what 
you would have called the bar room. It 
was a large room, with a number of beds 
at one end, and a large fire-place at the 
other. Between the beds and the fire- 
place were several seats of various kinds. 
Some of them were mere wooden bench- 
es; but others assumed the more res- 
pectable and fashionable shape of chairs. 

I was directed to occupy a bed in the 
corner of this apartment. When I was 
prepared to retire, I set down my effects, 
(for I had a trunk of valuable articles 
with me,) near the head of my bed; and 
as if I had no fears at all, threw down 
my clothes upon them, and tumbled in- 
to bed. The waggoners were telling 
stories and singing songs around the 
fire side, and appeared to take no notice 
of me. , 

I spoke of appearing to have no fear; 
but it was in appearance only. I was 
really apprehensive of some danger. 
But | knew it would not increase my safe- 
ty to manifest my fear to the company. 


My apprehension had been increased 
by having heard stories—from my earli- 
est youth—about robberies and murders 
in the southern states; some of which 
might have been true, though probably 
a far greater number were wholly with- 
out foundation. 

My fears somewhat subsided, after | 
had retired. I did not fall asleep imme- 
diately, it is true; but as I found thatno 
one of the whole company appeared to 
notice me, I concluded that the danger 
was far less than I had been accustomed 
to suppose. Besides I was greatly fa- 
tigued, and fatigue rendered me, as it 
does most people, rather stupid. 

I had also made another sad mistake, 
which I now shudder to think of. My 
travels were made before the days of 
temperance, as they are called ; and I, 
like many other people, occasionally 
drank ardent spirits, especially when ex- 
cessively fatigued. In this instance I 
had done so. Just before I went to bed 
had swallowed nearly a gill of that vile 
compound called whisky. 

I have called it a mistake to do so, be- 
cause it only rendered me the more stu- 
pid after its first effects were over; and 
had any body come near to rob me, after 
I was fairly asleep, I doubt whether | 
should have awaked. 

But, as good luck, rather a kind Prov- 
idence, would have it, nobody meddled 
with me or my effects. I slept as sound- 
ly as ever I did in my life. How long 
the company kept up their noise and tu- 
mult, I never knew. When I opened 
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my eyes, in the morning, no one had stir- 
red from his slumbers. I had now a fine 
opportunity to look around and make re- 
flections on the character of the compa- 
ny; and on human nature generally. 

Some of my readers may perhaps 
wonder what I suppose this Story amounts 
to. But if they have not found out the 
moral of it, I will not attempt to find it 
out for them. I will only advise them 
to keep out of all noisy public houses if 
possible, whether at the north or south. 
Better to stop an hour or two before night, 
at a good house, than to travel longer, 
and thus run the risk of stopping at a 
bad place and among bad people. 

Yours, &c. RicHarp Rover. 





WALKS ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE LEAD FACTORY IN ROXBURY. 


Dear George, 

You made me promise, long ago, to 
give you an account of the Lead Facto- 
ty in Roxbury, about two miles south 
of Boston State House. But I have 
never, until now, found time; and I[ 
gladly embrace the present opportunity. 

Besides lead pipes and sheet lead, 
they also manufacture at this place what 
are called red lead, white lead, and su- 
gar of lead. They also grind lead in 
oil, preparatory for painting. All these 
are made from the raw bar lead, just as 
itis taken from the ore. 

I will first tell you how they make 
WHITE LEAD. Bars of lead which will 
weigh from 50 to 70 pounds are placed 
ina furnace so hot that three minutes 


will reduce the solid bars entirely to a 
liquid. The melter then takes out the 
liquid lead, and puts it into a sheet iron 
pan, and when cool, which it is very 
soon, the lead is taken from the pan in 
rolls of about the thickness of ‘common 
cloth. Six of these sheets are rolled 
together, and put in an earthen pot. 
The lead is supported by a kind of three 
pointed instrument, resting on the bottom 
of the pot; and around this instrument 
under the lead, in each of the earthen 
pots, half a pint of vinegar is placed. 
The pot is then buried in fresh manure, 
which with the aid of the vinegar, 
causes what is called corrosion; or as 
you would say perhaps, the vinegar be- 
gins to eat the lead. 

In warm weather this process of cor- 
roding the lead is completed in four or 
five days; but in cold weather it takes 
from seven to eight days. After the lead 
is sufficiently corroded, it is cleansed 
several times, and then formed into 
pieces six inches long, and about three 
wide. It is then placed upon a heated 
brick foundation in a room which is 
warm enough to roast eggs, where it is 
kept until it is dry enough for use, when 
it falls to pieces and is placed in kegs 
of various sizes, ready for the use of the 
painter. All that now remains to fit 
it for the painter is to grind it in oil. 

In order to make rep lead, they heat 
the white lead over again; but make it 
a great deal hotter than before. This 
increased and powerful heat gives it its 
red color. 
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Sueet lead is prepared just as the 
white lead is, till you come to the process 
of corrosion, which is omitted. It is 
also prepared in much greater quantity, 
and in larger pans. It is then pressed 
into sheets by very large and heavy 
rollers. 

Pire lead, if I remember right, is 
formed by filling a tube of any conven- 
ient size with melted lead, and drawing 
it through the aperture by means of an 
iron rod, prepared for this purpose. 

I ought also to tell you that white 
lead may be changed into sheet lead, 
by certain processes which the workmen 
understand; and sheet lead into white 
lead and red lead. 

This Roxbury Factory employs from 
40 to 60 hands, most of them foreigners ; 
and not a few are Germans. Some of 
them can hardly speak English, and are 
very ignorant. They are also poor. 

The business of manufacturing lead 
is not very healthy. Many of the work- 
men, after being employed in the estab- 
lishment a little while, sicken, and are 
obliged to go away; and some of them 


die. 


SINGULAR CAVERN, IN ILLINOIS. 


On the 24th of April last, a number 
of the people of Quincy, Illinois, in pass- 
ing along about nine miles from Quincy, 
on the south fork of Mill Creek, where 
the bluff is about 100 feet high, discov- 
ered a number of snakes passing into a 
hole about the size of one made by a 


ground hog. The snakes getting wedg- 





rs) 


ed in the rocks, on the application of , 
pry the rocks gave way, and opened to 
our adventurers a spacious cavern, from 
10 or 15 to 80 or 90 feet wide, and vary. 
ing in height from about 6 feet to 20 9 
30. It has since been explored abou 
480 yards, and there are one or two more 
rooms yet remaining to be explored. 

The cavern is about 50 feet aboye 
high water mark. 

The first room is about 90 feet deep, 
At the far corner is a doorway or ep- 
trance about 20 feet wide, and about 
five feet high, opening into a room 
which runs east about 80 yards. Over 
about the centre of this room, the ap. 
pearance of the rock over head, perhaps 
20 feet high, indicates an entrance to 
another room. Probably before this 
time a ladder has been placed there, and 
the fact ascertained. 

At the east end of this room are nv 
merous pillars varying in size from the 
thickness of a man’s body to that of 1 
pipe stem, and of every hue, from the 
whitest ivory to red, blue, black, &. 
six to eight inches high and higher, 
some passing to the roof. A_ large 
spring breaks out here, and after passing 
a few steps to the north, again sinks into 
the ground. About five feet from the 
bottom of the cavern are two windows, 
each about two feet wide and four high, 
the rock shelving back forms a flight of 
steps by which the visitor can ascend 10 
the aperture. The wall above these 
steps is about a foot in thickness— 
Passing through the aperture, we have 
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a flight of steps into another room about 
three feet lower than the preceding one, 
the floor being about eight feet below 
the window. After passing a few steps 
this room divides, one apartment running 
about 400 yards in a south-west direc- 


tion. The other apartment had not been 
explored at the last advices, but is sup- 
posed to communicate with the atmos- 
phere. In the south-west part are the 
bones of a great number of animals 
supposed to be of bears, hogs, deer, &c 





FRIDAY REJOICES TO SEE HIS 
FATHER. 

Here is one more picture from Robin- 
son Crusoe. It represents his man Fri- 
day jumping and dancing with joy at 
the sight of his good old father, from 
whom he had been a long time absent. 
You must read the story in the book it- 
elf, if you wish to get a correct idea of 
the whole transaction. But here is a 
short extract concerning it. 

“Tt would have made any man shed 
ears, in spite of the firmest resolution, 
to have seen the first transports of this 
poor fellow’s joy, when he came to his 


father; how he embraced him, kissed 
him, stroked his face, took him up in his 
arms, set him down upon a tree, and lay 
down by him; then stood and looked at 
him, as any one would look at a strange 
picture, for a quarter of an hour togeth- 
er; then lay down on the ground, and 
stroked his legs, and kissed them, and 
then got up again and stared at him. One 
would have thought the fellow bewitched. 

“But it would have madea dog laugh 
the next day to see how his passion ran 
out another way. In the morning he 
walked along the shore, to and again, 
with his father several hours, always 
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leading him by the hand, as if he had 
been a lady: and every now and then 
he would come to the boat to fetch some- 
thing or other for him, either a lump of 
sugar, a dram, or a biscuit-cake. 

‘In the afternoon his frolics ran anoth- 
er way; for then he would set the old 
man down upon the ground, and dance 
about him, and make a thousand antic 
postures and gestures; and all the while 
he did this he would be talking to him, 
and telling him one story or other of his 
travels, and of what had happened to him 
abroad, to divert him. In short, if the 
same filial affection was to be found in 
Christians to their parents in our part 
of the world, one would be tempted to 
say, there would hardly have been any 
need of the fifth commandment.” 





LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 


Sir, 

In some of the last numbers of the 
magazine, I have observed the letters 
from “ Richard Rover,” containing his 
rambles in the south. Those especially 
in South Carolina, I could scarcely read 
without feelings of indignation. Per- 
haps the writer is somewhat excusable 
for his hasty decision on the manners and 
customs of the South Carolinians, as he 
remained so short a time among them, 
and especially as he travelled on private 
roads, where it is not to be expected he 
should find any thing worth setting up 
as a sample for the whole. 

He says, “ We did not stay long in 
South Carolina. Why should we, when 


there was so little to see!” Ido not won 
der that he should form so unfavourable 
an opinion of the country and its inhab. 
itants, since he chose to pursue a remote 
road through the day, and at night stop 
at some back-woods hut, or retired place, 

As the towns, villages, houses of en. 
tertainment, &c. are always on public 
roads, he should have taken the stage 
and put up at houses of entertainment, 
as other travellers always do ; then per- 
haps he would not have complained of 
so much sameness, and would have 
been able to form a more favourable and 
a more correct opinion of the country in 
general; more particularly as he has 
published to the world his rambles. 

Candidly, Mr. Editor, do you think it 
was fair to impress the minds of every 
one who chooses to read his rambles with 
such an opinion of us without being very 
certain he was right? I have heard 
that the northern gentlemen are very 
careful how they spend their money. 
This is sometimes very commendable, 
certainly ; but not always. The readers 
of the magazine will think we are really 
a very stupid, dull set. Instead of telling 
about the little country schools, why 
could he not have entertained us with an 
account of schools worth neticing ? 

For instance, when Mr. Rover was at 
Columbia, he might have paid the South 
Carolina Female college a visit. It was 
little more than a mile from that place, 
and he might have given us an interest 
ing description of it. By the by, par- 
don me if I say that Columbia is consid- 
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ered healthy by the inhabitants. But 
Mr. R. passed on too hastily to hear of 
or visit any place. 

He also accuses us of having no curi- 
osities, either of nature or art, in the part 
of the country in which he was then 
travelling. [I suppose Mr. R. never 
heard of the Table mountain in Pickens 
district, or he would have visited it, 
when in Laurens; there being only one 
district between him and that great nat- 
ural curiosity. 

He also accounts for the famed hospi- 
tality of the Carolinians toward stran- 
gers in a manner that does them but lit- 
tle credit. I believe those who live on 
public roads welcome the weary travel- 
ler (though they do it ten times as often) 
with as much kindness as the poor kind- 
hearted man with whom Mr. R. spent 
his last night in 8S. C. 

After all, we would freely forgive that 
gentleman if he would come and take 
an impartial survey of every thing there 
is worth seeing, and also see that the Car- 
olinians are hospitable—not because they 
comfort themselves with the reflection 
that one night’s lodging to a stranger in 
ayear will never be any the less to 
them—no, but from principle. And if 
he will visit the northern part of Geor- 
gia, they will show him two falls, well 
worth the trouble of the visit; one of 
which, “will mock the proud Niagara in 
point of romantic scenery and grandeur.” 

I and all the young people of our 
neighbourhood are attentive readers of 
your valuable magazine, and we wish ita 


gteat deal of success. I could have said 
much more, but was afraid of being 
too lengthy. Yours, very respectfully, 

A youne SoutH CaRoLinian. 


P.S. If, sir, you receive this letter 
and do not think proper to publish it, I 
should like to see a notice of it in the 
next magazine. It is so far from here to 
Boston I am afraid it will not reach you. 
If you wish it, sir, I will furnish you 
with an account of the Table mountain in 
S. C. and the falls of Tuccoa and Tallu- 
lah in Georgia, che description of those 
places is interesting and I presume you 
have not seen it. 


REMARK BY THE Epitor. Our corres- 
pondent, Richard Rover, can speak for 
himself, but we have one word of reply 
to make on his behalf. ‘Though he may 
have underrated Columbia, and perhaps 
the country in general; and though he 
ought to have visited some of the higher 
as well as lower schools, and travelled 
sometimes on public as well as on pri- 
vate roads, yet for ourselves we do not 
quite agree with all of the opinions of 
our young South Carolina correspon- 
dent. We insist on it, contrary to his 
opinion, that private roads, generally, 
such as R.R. travelled, do furnish a better 
sample of the whole country than pub- 
lic ones. Travelling through a country, 
especially the southern states, on the 
public roads, and stopping at public hous- 
es only, although it is the course usually 
taken by travellers, as our young friend 
says, is exactly the way to get a wrong 
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impression. It is, in fact, one principal 
reason why so many wrong impressions 
of countries are received. Let travellers 
go from house to house, and stop among 
the people, and see their common schools, 
—the “little country schools,” as our 
friend calls them—and they will then 
know something of the country; or at 
least of the character and manners of the 
people. If, however, R. R. travelled in 
the way he did to save his money, the 
case is quite altered. To this, as well as 
to some other charges, we must leave 
him to speak for himself, if he chooses 
to do so. Our columns are always open 
to fair and honourable discussion. 

We should rejoice to receive an ac- 
count of the ‘Table mountain and the falls 
of Tallulah. The falls of Tuccoa have 


been already described in this work. 





BELLEVILLE SCHOOL. 

Bonny Belleville! bonny Belleville! Ican think 
upon thee yet, 

And many a year will pass ere I thy pleasant 
scenes forget ; 

Thy summers and thy winters all may in their 
turn depart, 

But their record still is graven on the tablet of 
my heart. 

Be.ievitte school was delightfully 
situated, and when the morning sun 
shone on the grove of chestnut trees, gil- 
ded the church spire, and was reflected 
from the winding brook, a more lovely 
scene was not to be gazed on. 

Many a lighthearted girl received 
there that instruction which made her 
the ornament of her domestic circle, and 


added to the happiness of her future 
days. There the ignorant were inform. 
ed, the timid encouraged, the bold re. 
proved, the vicious punished, and the 
virtuous rewarded. 

What has a young person to do with 
pride ? Pride may make all around it un- 
comfortable, and excite a great deal. of 
angry feeling, but it can never render its 
possessor happy. Many a pretty face 
has been spoilt, for a short time, by be- 
ing rubbed over with blackberries, but a 
little clean water has made the face as 
beautiful as before. This is not the case 
when a countenance is disfigured with 
pride, for neither cold nor hot water will 
penetrate more than skin deep, whereas 
pride is rooted in the very heart. 

Of all the young people at Belleville 
school, Arabella Clarke had the most 
pride. She was indeed unbearable. No 
one could discover half the beauty or 
half the cleverness which she saw in 
herself, though none of her companions 
could deny that she had a fair face and 
a tolerable understanding. 

Arabella Clarke was sixteen years of 
age, and had nearly finished her educa- 
tion ; every hour of the day she gave 
herself airs, nor was there a young per 
son near her, whom she had not dis- 
pleased, at one time or other, by her in 
sufferable pride. It was a common say- 
ing, “You are as proud as Arabella 
Clarke ;” and no circumstance gave the 
school girls half so much pleasure, as an 
opportunity of mortifying their vain 
companion. 
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Now it happened that a grand specta- 
cle was to be seen in the park, and eve- 
ry one expected that the place would be 
thronged with fashionable people. A 
few of the elder girls of Belleville school 
were permitted to attend, and as the park 
was at some distance, a coach was or- 
dered for the occasion. Arabella was 
foolishly determined to outdo her com- 
trades, and for this purpose she borrow- 
ed of a friend a very handsome feather. 

With this feather stuck in her hat, 
she walked about among her compan- 
ions, giving herself more airs than be- 
fore, and ridiculing the less showy bon- 
nets of those around her. Pride ought 
always to be mortified, and it generally 
iss Two of Arabella’s schoolfellows 
made up their minds to punish her for 
her ill behaviour, and, before the coach 
drove up to the school they contrived to 

‘pin on the back of her pelisse a paper 


with the following inscription : 
VOL. 4 Q 





“ Miss Wiggens lent her the feather.” 
Little suspecting the trick which had 
been played her, Arabella skipped into 
the coach, and in a short time alighted 
at the park, which was thronged with 
company. Scarcely had she proceeded 
a dozen yards, looking about her with an 
air of self-satisfaction, before she heard 
a titter, while some one whispered loud 
enough for those around to hear, “ Miss 
Wiggens lent her the feather.” Arabel- 
la, believing that one of her companions 
was the whisperer, turned round, with a 
frown, and saw a whole party laugh- 
ing. “1 wonder who Miss Wiggens 
is?” asked one of them provokingly. 
“T cannot tell that,” replied another ; 


“but you see, Miss Wiggens lent her- 


the feather.” 

Mortified at these remarks, Arabella 
hurried on to get away from the ill man- 
nerly people around her; but wherever 
she went, a laugh reached her ear, and” 
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the provoking observation, “ Miss Wig- About this time, Arabella and the two 
gens lent her the feather.” schoolfellows, who had played her the 
The higher you shoot an arrow into trick in the park, set off to a little village 
the air, the deeper will it sink into the at no great distance. 
ground when it falls, and in like man- The pride of Arabella had led her, on 
ner the prouder a spirit is, the deeper this occasion, to put on a pair of pink 
shame and humiliation it has to endure silk stockings, that she might be smart- 
when humbled. Arabella Clarke was er than her companions. 
stung to the quick. ‘ Look, look,” cried | Now these silk stockings had a large 
a young man fashionably dressed, “ what hole in one of the toes, which she had 
do you think of that, Tom? Miss Wig- neglected to mend. Her schoolfellows 
gens lent her the feather.” “I wish being aware of this circumstance, laid 
Miss Wiggens would lend me one,” re- their plan accordingly; and when they 
plied his companion. “ but what necessi- arrived at the entrance of the village, 
ty is there for the whole world to be told under pretence of arranging Arabella’s 
of it?” “ Awell dressed young woman,” shawl, they pinned a paper to it written 
said a fat gentleman, as he passed her. as follows: 


“True, my love,” replied his wife, who “She has a hole in the toe of her 
turned back to look at her; “but Miss stocking.” 
Wiggens lent her the feather.” There happened to be a merry making 


In pushing among the crowd, to get in the village, so that a throng was gath- 
out of the park, the paper fell from Ara- ered together. Two or three rude lads 
bella’s pelisse, but not before fifty per- who had observed the paper came up to 
sons, at least, had repeated in as many read it, and one of them cried out, “She 
different tones, “ Miss Wiggens lent her has a hole in the toe of her stocking.” 
the feather.” This was immediately repeated by the 

Arabella with a flushed face, a heavy rest, and half adozen young ragamuffins 
heart, and a wounded spirit, reached the hooted out at once, “ She has a hole in 
school, without ever suspecting the cause her stocking.” 
of her mortification. _ Poor Arabella reddened up to her very 

The stratagem had succeeded so well ears, for she was too conscious of the 
that the two girls who had contrived it, fact, not to apply what the boys said to 
determined to resort to it again, if Ara- herself. By turning, however, into a 
bella did not conduct herself in a more shop, she escaped from her tormenters. 
affable and humble manner. Her two companions made some excuse 

Bad habits are not easily overcome, to leave her by herself. When she 

and in a short period Arabella became came once more into the street a butch- 
as unbearable as she was before. er cried out to another, on the other side 
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of the way, * Bill, lad, she has a hole in 
toe of her stocking.” 

Arabella hastened on extremely mor- 
tified, and yet wondering how it was 
possible for any one to see that the toe 
of her stocking was out of repair. As 
she crossed the market place, the jeer- 
ing of the country fellows, the laughing 
of the women, and the hallooing of the 
lads were intolerable. “ What a pity 
it is,” said one, “that such fine stock- 
ings should have a hole in the toe!” 
“What is the matter?” cried another. 
“Q,nothing at all,” said a third, “she has 
only got a hole in the toe of her stock- 
ing.” The uproar increased, and Ara- 
bella was half dead with vexation and 
fright, when she joined her companions, 
humbled to the very dust, she caught 
hold of them to support her, and burst 
into tears. ‘The paper, unseen by her, 
was unpinned from her shawl, and thank- 
ful was Arabella Clarke to escape from 
the mortification she had endured. 

An obstinate malady requires strong 
medicine, and nothing but such complete 
humiliations as she had endured, would 
have corrected the insufferable pride of 
Arabella Clarke. 

In course of time the whole school be- 
came acquainted with the tricks which 
had been played Arabella, and the ex- 
treme mortification they had drawn upon 
her. Their proud schoolfellow became 
more humble, affable and amiable ; for 
whenever she maifested the accustomed 
pride and haughtiness of her disposition, 
She was immediately rebuked by an al- 
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lusion to the past. “Though her hat 
did look smart in the park,” one would 
say, “ Miss Wiggens lent her the feather.” 
“And if she does toss up her head,” 
another would reply, “ yet, for aught 1 
know, she has a hole in the toe of her 
stocking.” 





STORY OF A JEWISH SCHOOL. 
BY GRANDFATHER SAGELY. 


Now, children, draw up your chairs 
and sit close to me for I am about to tell 
youa story. Take care, however, as 
you crowd around me, not to hurt my 
lame foot. Here, John, you may sit on 
my knee, if you choose.—The story I 
am going to tell you is about a Jewish 
school ; and I found it in the Missionary 
Herald. 

You know, 1 suppose, that there 1s 
such a city as Salonica. It is the very 
place which in the Bible times was 
called Thessalonica; and is situated 
nearly 200 miles northward of Athens. 
The city, at the present time, is about 
five miles round it, and has sixty thous- 
and people in it; that is, three quarters 
as many as there are in Boston. It 
stands ona steep side hill descending 
from the north east to the bay or gulf of 
Thessalonica, and is surrounded by a 
lofty stone wall, at the top of which, at 
the highest part, is a fortress, with sev- 
en towers. 

In this city there are about 30 church- 
es, 50 Jewish synagogues, and 50 Mo- 
hammedan mosques. The domes of th» 
churches and the minarets or spires ¢' 
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the mosques, surrounded, as many of 
them are by cypress trees, give the place 
as you view it from the towers on the 
top of the wall, a singular appearance ; 
though it has doubtless greatly altered 
since the time of Paul and Silas. Then, 
instead of churches and mosques, you 
would only have seen heathen temples, 
with perhaps one or two Jewish syna- 
gogues. The streets of this city are 
narrow and crooked, and the houses 
mean and wretched. 

But I was to tell you about a Jews’ 
school there. This school was visited, 
about two years ago, by two missiona- 
ries. As they came into the street 
where it was situated they began to hear, 
they say, the distant muttering, growl- 
ing, and screaming of the pupils. They 
soon reached the spot. The building 
was square, two stories high, with black 
walls, and had a yard in the centre. 
Some of the children were ranged in 
circles, around their monitors or teach- 
ers in the yard, or in various nooks and 
corners of the building; others were 
seated in various places around the 
room. J will tell you how these chil- 
dren were employed in the missionaries’ 
own words. i 

“* Think of 1000 children arranged in 
different classes, with some 20 teachers. 
The latter, with sticks in their hands, 
beating upon benches and tables, and 
both teachers and scholars screaming 
and roaring out, according to their sev- 
eral abilities, the syllables, words, or sen- 
tences which composed their respective 


STORY OF A JEWISH SCHOOL. 


tasks. With the effort at hallooing, the 
mouths of the children were most unnat- 
urally enlarged, and the eyes of the 
teachers appeared to start out of their 
heads, while the sweat rolled down from 
each countenance mingling with the 
dust which every footstep and every mo- 
tion raised to fly into the faces and open 
throats, both of the teachers and chil- 
dren.” 

In one part of the building our travel- 
lers saw a number of older scholars un- 
der the care of a Jewish rabbi. In anoth. 
er place was a number of older scholars 
with a monitor from their own number. 
The class sat on the floor before the 
monitor, and one of them was engaged 
in a dispute with him, on some knotty 
or curious point. 

This school at Salonica has sometimes 
been called a high school, and has been 
said to have 200 teachers. But our trav: 
ellers did not find in it more than 20 
teachers, nor any thing which would en- 
title it to the name of what we calla 
high school in New England. 

There was little attention, thought, 
study, or good order in the school. The 
teachers, during much of the time, were 
beating and caning the boys, without at 
all caring where their heavy blows fell; 
and the monitors armed with batons and 
lashes appeared very fond of tyrannizing 
over the smaller scholars. Children! 
learn from this to value the good order, 
love of study, and excellent books, and 
teachers, and monitors found in the 
schools of America. 
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THE GRACES. 


Tuis is the name of a play which 
Miss Leslie describes in the American 
Girls Book. It is a favorite play in 
many of the New England schools. 
Above is a picture of two girls engaged 
in it; and here is Miss Leslie’s own 
account of this pleasant amusement. 

“It is played with two small hoops, and 
four sticks. Each player takes a pair 
of sticks and a hoop, and stands opposite 
toher adversary. The sticks are held 
one in each hand, so as to cross; the 
hoop is hung on their points, and then 
tossed over to the other player, who 
must endeavor to catch it on the point 
of her sticks having first tossed her own 
hoop towards her opponent. The hoops 
are thus alternately thrown backwards 
and forwards, and received on the points 
of the sticks which are always held 
across each other. 








“ Every time the hoop is successfully 
caught, without being allowed to fall to 
the ground counts one; and the player 
who can count most when the play is 
over, wins the game. To become so 
dexterous as always to catch the hoop, 
requires considerable practice. It would 
be better for beginners to commence with 
one hoop, only, between them; as it is 
much easier than to keep two going at 
once. This little game affords very 
good and healthful exercise, and when 
well played, is extremely graceful. It 
is, however, too difficult for small child- 
ren, unless they are uncommonly alert.” 





THE WIRE BRIDGE. 
A bridge, entirely of wire, passes 
over a deep chasm in Freybourg, in 
Europe. The bridge is 160 feet long, 


and is a great curiosity. 
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SPICES. 

Cinnamon, grows in Ceylon and other 
parts of the East Indies, to the height 
of twenty-five, or thirty feet. There 

are nine or ten species. When young, 
the bark is often spotted with orange 
and dark green, and the leaves are red ; 
but the full grown leaves are green, and 
six inches long. It flowers in January, 
and the flowers are small, and have a 
disagreeable odor. At other times the 
tree has no smell, the perfume attributed 
to it arising from a low plant abounding 
in the cinnamon groves of Ceylon. 
The bark is cut, from the first of May, 
until late in October. The young bark 
is the best. That of Java, Sumatra, 
and some other places, and the poor 
bark of Ceylon, as well as the unripe 
fruit, are called Cassia. The cinnamon 
besides these, yields several useful sub- 
stances. The broken pieces are soaked 
in sea-water, and distilled te obtain oil, 
which is of two kinds. Another oil, 
resembling cloves, is obtained from the 
leaves, the roots contain camphor, and 
the ripe berries a suet used for sprains, 
“but never,” says an assistant inspector 
in Ceylon, “for candles.” The tree is 
planted by birds, who scatter the seeds, 
uninjured, over the country. 

Cioves abound in the Moluccas or 
Spice Islands. The tree is of the size 
of the laurel, and at the extremities of 
the branches, grow a multitude of white 
blossoms, which when dried, are the 
spice used in cooking. 
the oil is extracted. 


From these also 
From white, they 


turn to green, and afterward to red, in 
which state they are gathered. It is 
said that no vegetation is found under 
the clove tree. 

The Nurmee tree grows in the East 
Indies, particularly in the island of 
Banda. It attains the height of thirty 
feet. The bark of the trunk is of a red- 
ish brown, and the limbs of a light green. 
The leaves are much like those of the 
peach, and the flowers resemble the 
rose, and are very fragrant. The nut is 
covered with two coats, the outer one 
thick, and the inner a yellow substance 
called mace. The nutmeg produces 
three crops in a year, and the gatherings 
are in April, August and December. 

The Crrron of tropical climates is a 
a slender tree, of moderate height, with 
pale green bark, and constantly covered 
with leaves of a dull red. The flowers 
orow at the extremities of the branches; 
the fruit resembles the lemon, though 
much larger ; and the skin is tough and 
wrinkled. Both fruit and flowers may 
be found on the tree at the same time. 
The bark yields a fragrant oil. 

ALLsPIcE or Pimento, a native of the 
West Indies, is a species of myrtle 
which grows to the height of from 
twenty to thirty feet. Its time of flow- 
ering depends upon the situation of the 
tree, and upon the rains ; it may be seen 
in bloom, in June, July, or August. 
The blossoms are white, consist of four 
petals, and are abundant. The fruit 1s 


gathered when red, and dried in the 
If allowed to ripen, which it 


open air. 
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would do soon after flowering, the color 
will be purple. When a new plantation 
is to be formed, a situation is chosen 
near to some pimento tree in bearing. 
The timber on this spot is cut down, 
hut allowed to decay, to enrich the 
ground, and the Allspice scattered by the 
wind and birds, takes root. In three 
years the young trees begin to bear, and 
at the age of seven years arrive at ma- 
turity. The Allspice receives its name 
from its taste, which resembles several 
other spices. 

Gincer grows wild in several parts 
of Asia, and is cultivated both in the 
East and West Indies. The stalk grows 
to the height of two or three feet, orna- 
mented with long, narrow, dark green 
leaves. By the side of this, springs the 
flower-stalk, naked, and ending in a 
scaly spike. The flower is however 
represented as of a beautiful color, and 
very fragrant. The roots are jointed, 
spreading just below the surface of the 
ground. ‘To prepare the common gin- 
ger, the roots are washed, scraped, and 
dried in the sun: for black ginger they 
are cleansed, and covered with boiling 
water ; and for sweetmeats they are dug 
while young and tender. 

Pepper is a climbing plant, or vine, 
a native of both the Indies. The leaves 
are of an oval shape, and the flowers 
white. The berries, which grow in 
clusters, are bright red when gathered, 
but when dried in the sun, become black 
and shrivelled. White pepper is made 


by steeping the best berries in water until 


the skins are loosened and rub off with 
ease, or by covering them with lime, 
which has the same effect. 

Caraway and Coriander are well 
known, and generally cultivated in our 
own gardens. The one is often prefer- 
ed to foreign spices—the other, not gen- 


erally admired. E. L. E. 





THE KITTEN THAT MOURNED FOR 
JANE. 


JANE bad a cat which was ex- 
ceedingly good natured and kind, and 
was a favourite not only with Jane, but 
with the whole family. She loved the 
cat almost as well as she would have 
done a little child. 

One day Jane was taken sick; but as 
the disorder seemed to be little more 
than a common cold the family were not 
at first greatly alarmed. But it soon 
proved to be the croup; and baffled the 
skill of the physicians. In fact, to cut 
a long story short, the disorder proved 
fatal, and Jane, at the early age of eight 
years left the world; as it was thought 
for a better. 

And what do you think became of her 
poor cat? You will be surprised when 
I tell you, and perhaps hardly believe 
me. She went often to the bed where 
Jane had been accustomed to sleep, as 
well as to that on which she had lain 
during her sickness, and seemed to be 
looking, with great sorrow, for her little 
mistress. Sometimes she would put up 


her fore feet and look on the bed, and 
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sometimes she would mew and cry in 
the most plaintive and moving manner. 
But this was not all. She not only 
sought every where for Jane, but she re- 
fused, for a whole week, to eat food. In 
vain did the family try to soothe her, 
and induce her to eat; she totally refus- 
ed. After a week or more she gradual- 
ly began to receive food, but did not 
cease her mourning until sometime af- 
terward. Ep. 





THE INTELLIGENT CROW. 
Mr. Epitor, 

I remember to have seen, a good while 
ago, in one of Parley’s Magazines, a 
very interesting account of an intelligent 
kitten. I have lately heard a story 
about a crow, which if true—and I had 
it from a gentleman who may be depend- 
ed upon—is quite as curious. For the 
information and amusement of your 


readers, I will relate it. 


A crow was one day very hungry, and 


‘in searching for food found some crusts 


of bread. ‘They were so dry and hard, 
however, that he could not eat them. 
And what do you think he did? I will 
tell you. 

He carried them to a small puddle of 
water, and having plunged each piece in 
the water and wet it thoroughly, he 
buried them in moist earth near the mar- 
gin of the puddle. Next day when they 
were thoroughly soaked and made soft, 
he went to the place and uncovered and 
ate them. 


What child who has the noble faculty 
of reason could have acted more wisely 
than did this crow ? A. 


_—_—_—_ -——_—_-- ——o———- 


THE MORNING CALL. 


Wake at the wild-bird’s lay! 
He carols early from the lovely bower, 
Chanting sweet praises with the dawn of day 
Wake at this hour. 


List to the chirper’s note,— 
He seems to call thee from his chosen bough, 
And joy, and health, upon the breezes float, 
Then come forth now. 


Come to the balmy air ; 
Its gentlest breath shall play upon thy brow, 
And sweetly soothe the troublings of thy care; 
Yes, come forth now. 


Come to the garden’s bound ; 
There flow’rets brighten in the earliest ray, 
And from their op’ning leaves breathe fra- 
grance round. 
Come, come away. 


Come to the glorious light : 





The dewy pearls shall shine along thy way, : 
And each loved rill shall gleam with radiance I 
bright. h 
Then come away. Siema. , 

t 

A COAL FISH. t 

a 


Ir is said that the Massachusetts Mi- 





ning Company at Mansfield, dug from : 
one of their shafts, not long since, a coal 7 
fish, about a foot long. The fins, eyes, . 
mouth, &c. were in a state of perfect mo 
preservation. ~ 
els 

Praise the sea, but keep on the land. Zo 


Saying and doing are two things. al 
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THE JOINER. 


THE joiner’s employment is a very 
useful one. Without him we could not 
have our neat and commodious dwelling 
houses. The carpenter might prepare 
the frame, the sills, the posts, the beams, 
the joists, the rafters, &c.; but if 
there was no joiner to put on clapboards, 
and shingles, make the doors and win- 
dows, prepare the mouldings, wainscot- 
ing, cornices, staircases, window shut- 
ters, &c. we should be sadly off. 

The joiner needs a great variety of 
tools. For besides the coarser articles 
such as axes, saws, hammers and chis- 
els, he also needs many sorts of planes, 
gouges, &c. He usually keeps them in 
a large chest; both in order to keep them 


from injury, and to be able to transport 
them from place to place, at pleasure. I 
suppose a good chest of tools costs a 
hundred dollars or more. 

There are in Boston about 700 house- 
wrights, as they are called. Most of 
them I suppose are joiners. If there are 
upon the average, one fourth as many 
joiners in every part of this country, in 
proportion to the whole population, as 
there are in Boston, the number is very 
great; scarcely less than 125,000. 

At the head of this page is the pic- 
ture of a joiner planing boards on a bench 
or table, commonly called a _ joiner’s 
bench. You see also another person 
near him, probably his apprentice or 
journeyman. Around may be seen 
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250 JUVENILE CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


some of their tools or implements; and 
near the feet of the joiner himself a pile 
of shavings, planed from the board on 
which he is at work. 


—~ 


JUVENILE CELEBRATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

In many parts of New England, and 
especially in some of the cities, the chil- 
dren who attend Sabbath. Schools, along 
with their teachers and superintendents, 
celebrated the late anniversary of Amer- 
ican Independence in a manner which 
to us was quite new. The following 
is the description of one of these celebra- 
tions, from a gentleman who was pres- 
ent. 

“ About three o’clock in the afternoon 
the children belonging to the north Sab- 
bath School in Hartford in Connecticut, 
in company with their superintendents, 
and teachers, and many of their parents, 
assembled together in a spacious hall, 
which was beautifully ornamented with 
evergreens, wreaths of flowers, &c. and 
furnished with a band of music. After 
half an hour’s familiar conversation, dur- 
ing which none of the company were at 
ail confined to their seats, the Sabbath 
School bell was rung; upon which the 
whole company took their seats and 
sung the following hymn. 

To God the youthful circle’s Friend, 

Our hymn to day shall rise ; 


O from the heavenly courts descend 
And bless the sacrifice. 





While through our land fair freedom’s song 
Our fathers raised to thee ; 


Our accents shall the notes prolong ; 
We children too, are free. 


The past with blessings from thy hand, 
Was richly scattered o’er, 

As numerous as the countless sand 
That spreads the ocean’s shore. 

Oh may the future be as bright, 
Nor be thy favors less ; 

Resplendent with the glorious light 
Of peace and happiness. 


On earth prepare us for the skies : 
And when our life is o’er, 

Let us to purer mansions rise, 
And praise thee evermore. 


“ After the hymn was sung, the min- 
ister of the parish was placed in a chair 
under an arch of evergreens, and the 
teachers and their pupils—first the males 
and then the females—were one by one 
introduced to him. He rose and _ took 
them by the hand, and called them by 
their names respectively. 

“ When this ceremony was over, they 
all went, in the best manner and in the 
most quiet order, into an adjoining room, 
where fruits, and cakes, and water had 
been provided for their refreshment. 
These refreshments were placed on a 
long table very tastefully set out with 
flowers, and had a most admirable ap- 
pearance. 

“ After partaking of these very mod- 
erately, and conversing familiarly with 
each other and with their friends, the 
bell rang again, and they went back to 
their seats. This was at four o’clock. 
Then another hymn was sung. I ob- 
served, with much pleasure, that nearly 
all the children could sing, and the most 
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DIALOGUE ON INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


of them pretty well. Even the pupils 
of the infant class could join in the ex- 
ercise. 

« After singing, an address was made 
tothe children by Mr. Gallaudet, the 
author of the Child’s Book on the Soul; 
and an excellent address it was, too. 
Nearly every child could understand it ; 
and the parents were as much delighted 
with it as their children. He told them 
what,was meant by celebrating Ameri- 
can Independence. He explained the 
words anniversary, freedom, &c; and 
spoke of a great many sorts of freedom. 
He closed by telling them how impor- 
tant it was to have the freedom which 
the Bible so often speaks of, viz. FREB- 
pom FRoM giN. I wish every reader of 
Parley’s Magazine could have heard 
this whole address. 

“At five o’clock the exercises were 
closed by singing one of those little 
hymns called poxoLocigEs; upon which 
the children and the rest of the multi- 
tude retired to their homes. 

“T forgot to tell you that during the 
celebration, Dr. North the principal Su- 
perintendant of the school, brought for- 
ward some 30 or 40 new books, which 
had just been presented to the library by 
aformer teacher in the school. Then 
followed a vote of thanks by the teach- 
ers and pupils for the books, and a hear- 
tyone, too; for many of the books were 
quite valuable. - 

“On the whole this July celebration 
was ihe most interesting one which I 
ever saw, though I have lived to see 
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nearly forty. I could not help thinking 
how much happier the children were 
than to be in the streets witnessing the 
parade, and noise and firing ;—for there 
was a great bluster made in Hartford 
that day with soldiers and guns and 
swords; and much drinking of spirits, 
and eating of unwholesome food, and 
glutting the appetite with that which is 
naturally wholesome. There was also 
some bad language used, and these chil- 
dren, had they been abroad in the streets, 
might have seen many other sorts of bad 
conduct which I have not mentioned ; 
such as is usually seen on these and 
many other public days.” 





DIALOGUE ON INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


Ricuarp. How do muschetoes injure 
us, father ? 

Fatuer. They annoy and injure us 
by their bites. Surely, you must at 
some time or other, have been attacked 
by them! In warm and moist weather 
they are very troublesome ; and in some 
places and countries they are so thick, 
that they make people almost sick by 
the irritation. It is remarkable, hcwev- 
er, that they are most troublesome in 
low, unhealthy situations, where the 
people are much exposed to sickness ; 
and that in seasons when the the mus- 
chetoes are most scarce, diseases are apt 
to prevail most, or become most fatal. 
One would almost be led to think that 
though they annoy us by their bites, 
they yet, in some way or other, render 
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the country more healthy during the hot 
season. 


R. I have heard of cockroaches ; 
what harm do they do? 

F. That ugly looking insect multi- 
plies rapidly, and greatly infests those 
houses and places where bread and flour 
and other provisions are deposited. 
They creep into holes and corners, and 
hide themselves in the day time ; but at 
night they crawl out and eat the bread, 
the flour, and other food prepared for 
man. 

R. Will you tell me something about 
the flea and the bed bug ? 

F. The flea, like many other trouble- 
some insects, is most annoying in hot 
weather. 





Those persons who wish to be troubled 
with fleas, should keep one or more 
dogs. There is an old proverb; “He 
thatlies.down with dogs shall rise up 
with fleas.” 

Bed bugs are also-most troublesome 
in the warm season, and in warm coun- 
tries; but if people are very neglectful 
of their persons, their beds, and their 
apartments, they may prove troublesome 
at all seasons of the year. 

These three last insects, my son, are 
rather an annoyance to us than a serious 


injury. 


The danger to which we are exposed 
from them renders it necessary for us to 
be neat and clean in our clothes and per. 
sons, by means of which we shall usual. 
ly avoid such bad company. Beggars, 
no less than soldiers, and all persons in. 
deed who are careless and dirty in their 
persons, often become infested with fleas 
and other vermin. To be cleanly is a 
duty to ourselves as well as to our neigh- 
bor; and I had almost said thay it js 


a duty to God. 





CURIOUS PLACE FOR A NEST. 


One fine spring morning, my friend 
saw a wren searching for a place in 
which to build her nest. Near him, at 
only a little distance, lay the bones of a 
horse’s head. The thought struck him 
that he would place this on the end ofa 
pole, and see if the wren would not build 
her nest in it. The cavity which had 
been formerly occupied by the brains 
would hold, perhaps a pint. So the 
matter was speedily arranged, and it 
was not long before the wren was dis 
covered carrying sticks into the hollow 
skull bone. She built her nest, depos- 
ited her eggs in it, and reared there a 
fine brood of young wrens. This was 
several years ago. From that time to 
this, a wren—probably the very same— 
has built her yearly nest there, and in 
this horse’s cranium reared a young and 


happy family. 





Show me a liar, and I will show you 
a thief. 
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THE KANGAROO. 


RICHARD AND HIS FATHER. 


Ricnarp. I have often seen the pic- 
ture of a kangaroo, father; but I wish 
to know if there is really any such an- 
mal ? 

Fatner. Certainly there is, my son. 
Do you doubt it ? 

R. I always had doubts until now; 
itis such a strange looking creature. 
But I must believe you. Pray, father, 
did you ever see a kangaroo ? 

F. I have seen the stuffed skins of 
several. They have them in museums, 
very often. There is one in Peale’s mu- 
seum, in Philadelphia; one in the New 
England museum in Boston, and one in 
the East India Marine Hall at Salem. 

R. Where is the kangaroo found ? 

F. In NewHolland. But perhaps you 
do not know where New Holland is ? 

R. Yes, I do, father. I can find it 
on the map. 


F I suppose you can, but stay a mo- 
ment. Which way is it from here? I 
mean, is it eastward, westward, north- 
ward or southward ? 

R. I do not know. 

F. Do you know whether it is any 
where in America ? 

R. I do not. 

F. How far from here do you sup- 
pose itis ? A hundred miles? a thous- 
and ? or ten thousand? 

R. Icannot guess. But let me get 
my atlas, and I can show it to you. 

F. No doubt you can, my son! but I 
want you should know something more 
about it than just to be able to point it 
out on the map. 

R. Do let me get my atlas, father ; 
and then I will tell you all about it. 

F. Not yet, my son; I have a few 
more questions to ask you, in the first 
place. Is not New Holland a large 
island ? 
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R. O. ves sir; the largest in the 
world. 

F. Do you know what an island is ? 

R. It is a country surrounded by 
water. 


F. And is New Holland surrounded 
by water ? 

R. Yes, sir. 

F. Do you know the name of the 
body of water which surrounds it ? 

R. Is it the Mediterranean sea, father? 

F, Not exactly. But if you were to 
set out from here to-day, and go as soon 
as possible to New Holland, have you no 
idea which way you must go? 

R. No, sir; but I believe to the east- 
ward. 

F. You are right. But in what way 
must you travel? Will you go by land, 
or by water ? 

R. I cannot tell. 7 

F. Iam sorry, my son, that though 


you are eight years of age, and have 


studied geography more than two years, 
you do not yet understand it better. I 
thought, at least, you could tell me in 
what ocean New Holland is situated, 
and how you must travel to go there. 
Really, I am afraid you will grow up, in 
spite of your geography, almost as igno- 
rant as a lady whom I met with the oth- 
er day, in going to New York. 

R. How ignorant was she, father ? 

F. As they were passing along 
through the “ Sound,” with Connecticut 
on one side and Long Island on the oth- 
er, she asked another lady if she suppos- 
ed there was water over the other side 


of Long Island; and when the lady 
seemed to express surprise, in her looks, 
at such a question, she said; “I suppose, 
to be sure, that there must be water on 
the other side, but is there as much as 
there is on this side?” Now, my son, 
could you have answered her last queé. 
tion ? 

R. Iam almost afraid to try, I have 
shown myself so ignorant. But I think 
the wide Atlantic Ocean lies on the oth- 
er side of Long Island ; does it not? 

F. It does; and I wish you under 
stood the geography of New Holland as 
well as you do that of Long Island. 

R. I will study it, father, to-night. 

F. I hope you will. And you will 
do it with the more interest, if you will 


remember, while doing so, that New 


Holland is the native place of that curi- 
ous animal the kangaroo. 





THE QUAKER MEETING. 
Mr. Eprror, 


When I was in Philadelphia, a few 
weeks since, I went, with a female friend 
to visit a Quaker meeting. Philadel- 
phia, as your readers probably know, 
contains a great many of the Quakers 
or Friends. They have, I know not 
how many churches or places of wor 
ship in the city; and some of them are 
well filled. 

We stopped in Arch street. It was 
ten o’clock, the hour of commencing, and 
the people were just going in. An el- 
derly lady, of whom we made some 1 


quiries, said; “ The lady may walk with 
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us, and thee may go in at the right.” 
The truth is, that males and females 
usually enter at separate doors; and al- 
ways sit apart during the exercises. 

I was struck, at first, to see so many 
hundred men and boys in church with 
their hats on; but I soon became accus- 
tomed to the sight. I was still more 
struck with the neatness of person and 
dress which prevailed. The church, 
also, though very plain, was as neat and 
clean as the person and dress of its oc- 
cupants. 

Some of the men took off their hats, 
after sitting awhile, and laid them down; 
but the greater part still kept them on. 

We waited a long time—perhaps half 
an hour—before any thing was said. 
At last an aged gentleman arose, and 
spoke in a sort of exhortation about six 
or eight minutes; after which all was 
silent again. An aged lady sometime 
afterward said a few words, but it was 
oily a few. She seemed greatly excit- 
ed, and almost fainted. 

The heat was very oppressive, for it 
was one of the hottest days we have had 
this summer, and I expected to see many 
drowsy people in the house, especially 
as it was so still. But I can truly say 
I never saw so little nodding, in so large 
a congregation, and at such a time, in 
my whole life. 

When it was time to close the meet- 
ing, some of the elder gentlemen took 
hold of each other’s hands, as if to shake 
them, upon which the whole company 
tose and dispersed. There was no sing- 


ing, no reading, no audible praying, and 
no speaking, except what I have men- 
tioned. 

The idea of worshipping God silently, 
may be new to some of your readers, 
Mr. Editor, but I trust not to many. 
The Friends are a well known and res- 
pectable sect, both in this country and in 


England. A. 


A PUZZLE. 

I ama word of twelve letters. My 
6th, 4th, 9th, and Sth are the name ofa 
fruit. My Sth, 9th, and 3d is the name 
of a small animal. My 11th, 7th, 10th 
and 3d is the name of acoin. My 34d, 
Ist. and 10th is the name of a metal. 
My 6th, 4th, and 10th is the name of a 
very useful article. My 9th, 10th, and 
3d is the name of a small insect. My 
6th, Ist, and 10th is the name of a very 
convenient article. My 10th, Ist, 2d, 
and 4th is the name of one of the nume- 
rals. My whole is the name of one of 
the greatest destroyers of human life 
that I have ever known or read of. 

From one of your readers, E.W.L 








THE STORM. 

See lightning is flashing, 
The forest is crashing, 
The rain will come dashing, 

A flood will be rising anon ; 
The heavens are scowling, 
The thunder is growling, 
The loud winds are howling, 

The storm has come suddenly on ! 
But now the sky clears, 
The bright sun appears 
Now nobody fears, 

For soon every cloud will be gone 








‘Arouse! arouse! and haste away.’ 


Furnished for this work by Lowru1 Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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breez - es fresh - ly blow ; From place to place they 














| trav - el round, Nor rest from mo- - tion know. . 
: 
2 4 ” 
The morning vapors early rise, The stars of evening come and go, - 
And on and on they go; And twinkle sweetly on ; le 
| The streamlets in the grassy mead The fire-flies light their gaudy lamps, he 
: Forever onward flow. And quick their light is gone. " 
} ; 
: 3 5 wh 
| Along the green that decks the ground Then let us be in motion too, ry 
The flowers with brilliant dyes, While all around is gay ; +d 

In sweet succession bloom and fade, Nor pass in idleness and sloth _ 


Like ever twinkling eyes. Our youthful hours away. 























COMBAT BETWEEN A LION AND A ZEBU. 


ABOUT THE LION. 


Tue Lion is found in most countries 
of Africa, and in the hottest parts of Asia. 
The lion of Persia is less beautiful and 
less powerful than that of India and Af- 
fica. He possesses most those qualities 
which from him we call “ lion-like” in 
deserts and unpeopled countries. It is 
here that he reigns ‘monarch of all he 
surveys.’ 

[It is in desert countries that the lion 
who having been accustomed to see eve- 
ry animal yield to his power, and hav- 


ing never known fear, boldly and unhes- 
VOL. 4 R 


itatingly attacks men. But when they 
begin to settle in his dominions, and he 
begins to learn their power, he begins 
to fear them, and still more their des- 
tructive weapons. And he not only 


+ 
- 


fears them. but he avoids them, and will 


; 


‘ 


seldom hazard an attack openly. It 
in 


is only when he is obliged to do it 
self-defence, or can leap upon him like 


@ 


a cat from some concealed place, that h 
ventures to engage with man. Thus we 
find that in some countries, such as Per- 
sia, for example, we hardly ever hear of 
men being disturbed by lions, although 
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they make great havoc with the cattle. 
A Persian traveller gives the follow- 
ing account and anecdotes of the Per- 
sian lion. 

I have sometimes tracked lions to their 
dens, around which the ground was 
strewed with bones, pieces of skin, and 
carcasses partly devoured. The natives, 
with me, have on such occasions done 
all they could to make them come out, 
by shouting and even firing guns into 
the caves; but the lions have always 
kept their temper and remained quiet. 

The young are sometimes taken, and 
brought up in confinement. When the 
king is to receive visits from distinguish- 
ed strangers, a lion is sometimes chain- 
ed on each side of the gate of his palace. 
The Persians are also fond of making 
lions fight with bulls or oxen ; or rather 
destroy them, for there is hardly any 
fighting. I happened to see one of these 
affairs once, and thought once quite e- 
nough. A young ox was brought into 
the court yard of a house, and soon af- 
ter a man led in a lion bya rope around 
his neck. He at first went and sat down 
quietly under the wall; but being inci- 

ted by his keepers and by the sight of 
the ox which was brought close to him, 
he made a spring and seized the ox upon 
the back; they struggled for some time, 
and finally the ox fell to the ground; 
upon which the men killed him, and the 
lion eagerly drank up his blood. 

If it had been a spirited bull, it would 
have been a more equal match; but I 
should not even then have approved of 
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it, for I think that such a being as man 
should be capable of discovering more 
noble and pure enjoyment than he can 
find in seeing two poor beasts tear each 
other in pieces. A powerful bull some- 
times makes a vigorous defence in the 
combats ; and at first, when he has pin- 
ned his adversary to the ground with 
his head, his victory seems certain. But 
the terrible teeth and claws with which 
the lion tears the bull, even in this posi- 
tion, scarcely ever fail to render him the 
victor in the end. 

The picture at the beginning of this 
article. represents a combat between a 
lion and a zebu; in which it would 
seem that the lion had the worse chance 
of the two. 

The Persians are of opinion that a 
lion will never hurt a person of their re- 
ligion, which is somewhat different from 
that of the Turks. They firmly believe 
that their lions would devour a Turk; 
but that for themselves they are perfect: 
ly safe, if they take care to let the lion 
know by some exclamation, what relig- 
ion they are of. This opinion shows, 
as I have already told you, that men are 
not often attacked by lions in Persia. 
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VISIT TO WIER’S CAVE. 

Tus cave is in Rockingham county, 
in the state of Virginia. It is near that 
ridge of the Allegany mountains which 
js usually called the Blue Ridge; and is 
about 130 miles south westward of the 
city of Washington. The following in- 
teresting visit to this cave is abridged 
from the Journal of Reed and Mathe- 
son. 

“This cave is esteemed one of the 
greatest natural curiosities. It is some- 
times lighted up by 2,000 or 3,000 can- 
dles, for the accommodation of visiters ; 
and this was to happen just at this time. 
We were a party of five, and started ear- 
ly in the morning, with a four-wheeled 
chaise and two saddle horses. 

“Tn the evening we sought to shorten 
our way, and lost ourselves in the woods. 
This gave us some perplexity and not a 


little amusement. It made us, however, 


late, and our horses weary; and as we 
had still to ford a river, it gave us some 
concern. At night-fall we reached it; 
but at the wrong place. We attempted 
it; it was almost unfordable. The wa- 
ters were high, and they ran over the 
horse’s back, and into the carriage, so 
that our feet and luggage were standing 
in water. We urged the horse to the 
utmost, and we succeeded ; but it was 
with a tired animal and heavy carriage. 

“In our wet condition, and in the dark 
night, we came to Captain Hall’s to so- 
licit hospitality. It was not asked in 
vain. I retired early to rest. We start- 
ed again very early the next morning. 


but we still lost our way, and expected 
to arrive at the cave, after all our pains 
too late for the spectacle. We reached 
the spot about one o'clock. The party 
of visiters had been to the cave, and 
were just sitting down to dinner. But 
the lights were burning, and the guides 
were willing ; so turning our backs on 
the dinngr, away we went. 

“The cave is found in a ridge of lime- 
stone hills, running parallel with the 
Blue Ridge. In going to it you pass by 
Madison’s Cave, which was once an ob- 
ject of much interest, but is now neglect- 
ed. You ascend the side of a hill bya 
zig-zag path of about 150 yards long 
and then find yourself opposite a wood- 
en door, which is the entrance, and har- 
ing a bench, on which you rest to get 
cool, or*to prepare otherwise for ingress. 
Having passed the door, you find your- 
self in a small cave, which may be re- 
garded as a lobby to the whole apart- 
ments. All that you see is the mouth 
of what appears a dark recess about four 
feet square; and you are told this is 
your passage onward. You have no al- 
ternative but to double yourself up ito 
the smallest possible dimensions, and 
move along after the lights of your 
guides, as well as you may, by the as- 
sistance of your hands. 

“Having scrambled along for about 
twenty-five feet you come into some lar- 
ger openings, which allow you the free 
use of your person. You look upward 
and around you, and find yourself sur- 
rounded by the most grotesque figures, 
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formed through ages by the oozing of 
the waters through the heavy arches of 
rock-work over your head; while the 
eye, glancing onward catches the distant 
the 


deeps below, and some in the galleries 


glimmer of the lights—some in 
above. On quitting these smaller rooms 
you enter an ascending passage, and on 
coming to its extremity you see the open- 
ing of a large cavern spread before you, 
and the commencement of some steps by 
which you are to descend. Your care 
is engaged in getting safely down; but 
when you have obtained your standing 
on the floor, you are delighted to find 
yourself in a large cavern of irregular 
[t is 
about thirty by fifty feet, and is called 


formation, and full of wild beauty. 


Solomon’s Temple. 

“The incrustations become finer here. 
At your right hand, they hang just like 
a sheet of water that had been frozen as 
it fell. There they rise before you in a 
beautiful pillar; and yonder they com- 
pose an elevated seat, surrounded by 
sparry pinnacles, which sparkle beauti- 
fully in the light. The one is called 
Solomon’s throne, and the other his pil- 
lar. 

“On leaving the Temple, you enter 
another room more irregular but more 
beautiful. It spreads over you a roof of 
-most admirable and singular formation. 
It is entirely covered with stalactites, (or 
incrustations like icicles,) which are sus- 
pended from it like inverted pinnacles. 

“You now ascend several feet and 
move along a passage, and through two 
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or three lobbies, and come to what js 
called the twin-room, and find your way 
is just on the verge of a dark cavern, 
which is yawning at your feet, and jg 
named the devil’s oven. A descent js 
now made of about forty feet, and you 
enter a large room which 1s called the 
tanyard. 

“ There are, in the rocky floor of this 
room, large cavities, which may be 
thought to resemble the tan pits; and 
from the ceiling are suspended large 
sheets of beautiful stalactites, which re- 
the You ad- 


vance to an upper floor in this room. 


semble tanner’s hides. 
There is extending along the room, and 
from roof to floor, an immense sheet of 
When it is struck 
with the hand, it emits deep and mellow 


the finest stalactite. 


sounds, like those of a muffled drum, 
and is called the drum-room. 

“You now rise by some natural steps 
toa platform which you have again to 
descend, and then find yourself in what 
is named the ball-room. It is a large, 
handsome apartment about 100 feet long, 
36 wide and 26 high. Its floor is so 
level as to admit of dancing, and it has 
been used for this purpose. There is in 
the centre of it a large calcareous depos- 
ite, which has received the name of 
Paganini’s statue. 

“From the ball-room you make an as 
cent of 40 feet. This is named French- 
man’s hill, from the fact that a visiter 
from France, with his guide, had their 
lights extinguished at this spot. Hap- 


pily the guide had such an accurate 
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knowledge of the locality, that after 
much difficulty they got safely back, a 
distance of more than 500 feet. 

“You wind your way through passa- 
ges, and make a descent of nearly 30 
feet, by what is known as Jacob’s ladder, 
with pits and caverns opening about you, 
and come into the Senate Chamber, and 
afterward to Congress Hall. The last 
isa fine room very like the ball-room, 
but with an uneven floor. As you leave 
i,an immense cavern spreads before 
you with the dim lights gleaming over 
its mouth, so as to make its unfathomed 
darkness horrible. You gaze on it with 
amazement, and instinctively long to 
pass on, lest it should drink you up. It 
has received the name of the Infernal 
regions. 

“By anotner descent you enter Wash- 
ington Hall. ‘This is the most wonder- 
ful opening of the whole. It is 250 feet 
long and 33 feet high. There is a fine 
sheet of rock-work running up the cen- 
tre of this room, giving it the aspect of 
two separate and noble galleries, till you 
look above, where you observe the par- 
ution rises only 20 feet towards the roof, 
and leaves the fine arch expanding over 
your head untouched. There is a beau- 
tiful concretion here standing out in the 
room, which certainly has the form and 
drapery of a gigantic statue; it bears 
the name of the nation’s hero. 

“On leaving these striking apartments, 
you pass through a passage in which is 


standing some grand formations named 
Cleopatra’s needle, and the pyramids, 


and then enter a room called the church. 
It has about the dimensions of a church. 

“There is at one end an elevated re- 
cess, which has the air of a gallery. At 
the back of this gallery there are a num- 
ber of pendant stalactites of unusual size 
and beauty. They are as large as the 
pipes of a full-sized organ, and are rang- 
ed similarly. ‘They emit, when struck, 
mellow sounds of various keys; and if 
a stick is run over them, as we run the 
finger over musical glasses, they make 
pleasant music. At the other extremity 
there rises from the ground a beautiful 
spire of considerable height; and this is 
the steeple. 

“ You pass the steeple and come into 
an apartment which has the name of 
dining-room. It is of similar dimen- 
sions to the church; and on its left side 
there is an elevation resembling a table. 

“ You now enter an immense gallery, 
about 10 feet wide, and some 121 feet 
long, and from 80 to 100 feet high. You 
then turn aside to visit a small apart- 
ment of exquisite beauty. Here the 
most singular sparry concretions hang 
pendant from the roof, while an equal 
number are growing from the ground in 
several degrees of progress. Winding 
passages are left among them which 
make a sort of labyrinth; and as they 
are semi-pellucid, has a very singular 
effect. This has the name of the Gar- 
den of Eden. 

“You return to the dining-room, and 
pass by a dark opening at your feet, 
which is the mouth of a cavern into 
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which the foot of man has never been. 
You now climb over the face of a rock 
which has nearly a perpendicular pitch, 
and you will then find yourself on an 
elevated platform, surrounded by loop- 
holes and striking figures. You may 
now look down from your eminence, 
which is the giant’s causeway, into the 
large illuminated rooms you have left, 
and perhaps see a small party moving 
over the floors in misty shadow. 

“When you have made your descent 
to the ordinary level, on your return you 
pass a large and beautiful tower, nearly 
as white and clear as alabaster. It is 
about 30 feet each way at the base, and 
rising in diminished squares to the 
height of 30 feet. 

“You pass also some fine springs, one 
of which I must distinguish before I 
leave. You ascend, in getting to it, a 
steep of 12 feet by a ladder; and then, 
by a little hard climbing, attain to the 
end of the recess, and stand before what 
is named the source of the Nile. It is 
a fine transparent spring, and is covered 
with a thin coat or scum. It is strong 
enough to bear you, and has a hole cut 
in the centre, which gives you access to 
the water. s 

“Wier’s Cave is, in my judgement one 
of the great natural wonders of this new 
world; and for its eminence, in its own 
class, deserves to be ranked with the 
Natural Bridge and Niagara, while it is 
far less known than either. Its dimen- 


sions, by the most direct course, are 
more than 1,600 feet ; and by the more 


winding paths, twice that length. It 
will, I think, compare, without injury to 
itself, with the celebrated Grotto of An- 
tiparos.” 





TRIP TO NAHANT. 
Dear George, 

I have told you about many things in 
Boston ;—the Masonic Temple, the Mu- 
seum, the Atheneum, the Common, &c. 
I have also told you about Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, Lexington Monument, 
the islands in Boston harbor, the Lead 
Factory and the India Rubber Factory 
in Roxbury, and many more things in 
the neighbourhood of Boston. I will 
tell you about a late excursion to Na- 
hant. 

Nahant is on the southern extremity 
of a peninsula, which extends from the 
southern shore of Lynn three or four 
miles into the sea. It is about eleven 
miles from Boston. A steamboat called 
the Mount Pleasant runs from Boston to 
Nahant three times a day. 

I started in this boat, from Fort Hill 
wharf, at 3 o’clock P. M. July 26. From 
the wharf we passed close along the 
shore of East Boston, of which place we 
had an excellent view. East Boston is 
on an island, separated from Boston city 
by an arm of the bay about a mile wide, 
and from Chelsea by a mere ereek,.cross- 
ed by a bridge. This island, before they 
began to build much upon it, was called 
Noddle’s Island. 

On our right hand, at a little distance 
was Governor’s Island, on which stands 
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Fort Warren. A little farther on, is Ap- 
ple Island, a small round island, nearly 
circular and standing out of the sea, al- 
most in the shape of half an apple. 
There was formerly one house upon the 
island, and one only. About a year ago 
itwas accidentally burnt, and it has nev- 
er been rebuilt. 

Farther on, at our left, is Point Shir- 
ley; the extremity of a long cape run- 
ning down into the harbor from Chel- 
sea. When we came close to the point, 
we found hardly room to pass between 
itand another island called Deer Island. 
The pass is called the Gut Channel, and 
is only a few rods in width. 

We were now five miles east of Bos- 
ton; and Nahant was in sight, distant 
about six miles north east. In about an 
hour after leaving Fort Hill wharf, we 
found ourselves at the wharf in Nahant. 

Nahant is a curious place. The 
shore is very bold, and seems like an 
embankment of broken rocks. It is very 
uneven. In some places you see a bluff 
standing out into the sea with an almost 
perpendicular edge, 50 or 60 feet high. 
The rocks in some places are worn into 
very odd shapes; and I was no sooner 
ashore than with a companion I hasten- 
ed to clamber about and take a survey 
of them. 

Tue Swattow Hovse. The first 
thing we found was the swallow house. 
This is a kind of cave in the rocks, near 
the southernmost point of the peninsula. 
It is called the swallow house, because 
great numbers of swallows used to build 


their nests in it. The entrance is eight 
or ten feet wide, and five or six high. 
The height increases as you proceed. It 
may be 50 or 60 feet in extent, and is in 
some places beautifully arched over 
your head; but I did not find any swal- 
lows’ nests. 

Tue Spoutinc Horn. On the shore 
farther north is a place called the spout- 
ing horn. It is a place in the rocks in- 
to which the waves, at about half-tide, 
are so driven and compressed as to cause 
the air to rush out at a narrow aperture 
with great violence, and with a spout- 
ing noise. 

Tue Nanant Hovse. This is a pub- 
lic house near the spot where the boats 
land their passengers. It appears to be a 
very good house, and is not unpleasant- 
ly situated. 

Tue Hoter. This is a large stone 
building with a wooden boarding house 
connected with it, and a great many out- 
houses. Some of them are stables; 
some houses to wash clothes in; some 
are bathing houses; and some are for 
amusements—ninepins, billiards, &c¢.— 
The hotel contains 70 chambers; and the 
table in the dining hall will accommo- 
date 150 persons. The hotel stands on the 
highest hill in the village, and the pros- 
pect from its summit is very fine indeed. 

In a small village about a quarter of 
a mile from the hotel are several private 
boarding houses, intended for those per- 
sons who wish to be more retired than 


they can be at the Nahant house or 
the hotel. 
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I was greatly disappointed in the ap- 
pearance of Nahant. I had expected to 
find it a miserably barren spot, with less 
than a dozen houses on it; but | found 
it covered with gardens, fields, meadows, 
trees, and rich crops; and it contains in 
the compass of the whole village, which 
is rather scattered, some 30 or 40 hous- 
es. Some of them are very pleasant. 

Two miles north of the point, the 
cape begins to grow narrow, and from 
half a mile in width, dwindles down to 
a few rods. ‘This is called Lynn beach. 
It connects the point—Nahant—with the 
main land of Lynn; and though so very 
narrow, is nearly two miles long. 

We started from Nahant at six o’clock ; 
of course we had but two hours for our 
visit. We needed six; for there is 
much ‘to see. No accident occurred 
during our return; nor any event worth 
relating. We reached Fort Hill wharf 
at seven o'clock. 





LETTER FROM AUNT NEWBURY. 


BE UPRIGHT ; 
OR, 


VERY’ LITTLE IS GOT BY DISHONESTY. 


Wuen I say, my girls, Be upright, | 
do not merely mean that you should not 
pick each other’s pockets, or steal each 
other’s purses. No, nd !—these are terri- 
ble things, and I have not formed such 
an opinion of you as to suppose you 
either weak or wicked enough to do 
them. But I want you to act uprightly 
in all your words and deeds, with all 
honesty and sincerity ; for we may be 
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very dishonest without stealing, and 
wrong each other without robbery. 

Try, my girls, to form a clear notion 
of dishonesty. If, after your schoolfel. 
lows had sold you a thimble which they 
said was gold, and a brooch which they 
assured you was set with diamonds, you 
discovered the thimble to be pinchbeck, 
and the diamonds to be mere beads of 
glass, would not this be as much an act 
of dishonesty as though they had robbed 
you of your money? ‘To be sure it would. 
Remember then, whenever you deceive 
others to injure them, that you act dis- 
honestly. 

There are many who by tattling, tale- 
bearing, and misrepresentation, rob oth- 
ers of their character and good name, 
and yet consider themselves very honest 
people. Why is not this as bad, nay 
worse, than robbing them of their mon- 
ey? Be upright, my girls; for very 
little is got by such dishonesty. 

An upright, honest, straight-forward 
course, is easy; a course of deception 
and dishonesty is hard, and beset with 
innumerable evils. ‘The 
walking along a bowling-green ; the 
other like scrambling amidst thorns and 
briers. If you would keep your heart 
from sin and sorrow, be upright, my 
girls, be upright ! 

When I said that very little was got 
by dishonesty, I meant, very little good; 
for of evil we we!l know enough will be 
procured. He who deceives another 
sadly deceives himself : he may obtain 
a little wealth, but he will lose a great 
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deal of peace. My dear girls, if you 
would keep your brows unclouded, have 
no dark, deceitful, lurking designs in 
your hearts ; de upright, for very little is 
got by dishonesty. 

I will tell you of an occurrence at 
which you may be inclined to smile; 
but whether you smile at it or not, it is 
tue, and took place in the days of my 
youth. Not soon shall I forget Molly 
Morton. She was a poor woman, and 
inthe habit of applying in her difficul- 
ies to a friend who was better provided 
forthan herself. This friend used to 
advance her a sufficient sum of money 
toenable her to buy a load of coals. 
Molly paid for one load before she had 
the money for, another, being a very up- 
nght woman. 

It was on one of these occasions that 
Molly applied as usual to her friend to 
advance her the money for a load of 
tals; when to her great disappoint- 





ment, she was refused the accustomed 
favour: some untoward circumstance or 
other had either soured the temper of 
her friend, or disabled her from advanc- 
ing the money. ‘“ You must not come 
to me, Molly,” said she; “for I have 
lent you money long enough, and | can 
lend it to you no longer.” 

This hasty reply overwhelmed Molly 
with consternation, for she knew no oth- 
er friend in the world who would lend 
her the money.—* What shall I do!” 
said the poor woman, “ what shall I do!” 
“Do!” replied her friend, “why, go 
home, and fall down on your knees, and 
pray to God that he may provide for 
you: for I tell you again that I can pro- 
vide for you no longer.” Away went 
poor Molly, struck dumb by the angry 
manner of her friend, and by the con- 
sciousness that she had no means of pro- 
curing coals to make her a fire. 

After turning the affair over and over 
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again in her mind on her return home, 
there appeared no hope left, and she be- 
gan really to think of following her 
friend’s advice, namely, to ask of God to 
do that for her which no other friend 
would do. Poor Molly had not been 
brought up in the “fear of the Lord,” 
and to put up a prayer was a new thing 
to her; but though she did not believe 
putting up a prayer could be of the least 
advantage to her in her trouble, still, not 
knowing what else to do, she was con- 
strained to do something, for her trouble 
was great. Up stairs she went, and, 
kneeling down against the bed, she 
prayed to God as well as she could, in 
her simple language, to befriend her in 
her extremity. 

While she was thus engaged, a loud 
rap at the door called her away from her 
devotions ; and when she descended, to 
her great surprise, there stood a carter 
with his whip in his hand, who told her 
that he had brought her a cartyload of 
coals. “A cart-load of coals!” cried the 
astonished woman; “why who sent 
them? they cannot be for me.” “ Yes, 
but they are though,” replied the carter: 
“is not your name Morton?” “ Yes, 
my name is Morton, sure enough: but 
I do not know who would send me a 
eart-load of coals.”” “I tell you,” said 
the carter, “the eoals are for you, and 
there is no use in making a fuss about 
them, so make haste and get them in, 
for I have put them down at the door, 
and the sooner you get them in the bet- 
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BE UPRIGHT. 


It was in vain that Molly expressed 
her doubts about the matter; for the car. 
ter would have his way, and left her to 
manage as she thought proper. 

Molly, conscious that she had been 
engaged in praying that she might be 
assisted, knew not what to think of it; 
but, as the carter had left the coals, she 
at last set to work, and got the coals in- 
to the house, placing them up very close- 
ly together: this was a work of some 
time and great labour. 

Scarcely had she finished her task, 
when back again came the carter.— 
“Why, mistress, the coals are not for 
you after all!” “There now,” said 
poor Molly, quite frightened at what she 
had done; “I told you that I knew the 
coals could not be for me, and you would 
have it that they were for nobody else.” 
“Well, mistress,” said the carter, “ it’s 
no use talking about it now, for I tell 
you the coals are not yours, so we must 
tumble them into the cart again as soon 
as we can: but let me see where you 
have put them !” 

When the carter saw the place into 
which Molly Morton had crammed the 
coals, and how closely she had piled 
them up, he said it was folly to think of 
putting them into the cart again, for he 
was sure that he had no time to do that; 
so he told her she must go along with 
him. 

Away went Molly Morton with 4 
heavy heart along with the carter to the 
wharf the coals were sent from, to give 
a full and particular account of the trans 
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action, and to prove that she had no 
dishonest intention in getting in the 
coals. After some inquiries, the propri- 
etor of the coals, believing Molly to be 
an honest woman, agreed to trust her 
with them, on condition of her paying a 
certain sum every week. This Molly 
very gladly undertook to do, and kept 
her word ; so that, when the coals were 
paid for, the proprietor readily entrusted 
her with another load. 

Thus, from this simple circumstance, 
Molly Morton, when she least expected it, 
found relief in her distress; and was, for 
anumber of years afterwards, regularly 
supplied with coals on the same terms. 

I do not know whether Molly Morton 
was more frequently on her knees at 
prayer after this circumstance ; but 
whether that was the case or not, this 
adventure teaches us that she received 
advantage from being upright. Molly 
acted wisely ; for had she not been up- 
nght, she would soon have found out 
the truth of the adage— Very little is got 
by dishonesty. 

If we possessed any mode of compar- 
ing the happiness of the upright with the 
unhappiness of the dishonest ;—if we 
could see the peace and cheerfulness of 
the one, contrasted with the trouble, the 
restlessness, and the fears of the other; 
we should then plainly see, that it was 
best to be upright, and that very litile is 
got by dishonesty. But if we have not 
the opportunity of making this compari- 
son in other hearts, we have the advan- 
tage of making it in our own. 


Whenever, then, you have been mean 
enough to overreach a companion, or to 
deceive a friend, what has been the re- 
ward you have obtained ?—You have 
sunk in your own estimation, and de- 
ceived yourselves. Youth is the season 
of frankness, generosity, and openheart- 
edness: far from you be all the little 
meannesses of deceit and dishonesty ; 
for if ever you should unhappily leave 
the path of integrity, you will too soon 
be painfully instructed, that it would be 
better to be upright, and that very little 
is got by dishonesty. 

I will tell you how you may know, on 
any day of the year, or any hour of the 
day, if you are really upright :—ask your 
own heart! It is of no use to ask your 
neighbours ; they have their own affairs 
to manage ; you need not ask your en- 
emies, for they will be sure to speak evil 
of you. And, as for your friends, they 
are the worst people in the world to put 
the question to; they know nothing 
about the matter: therefore, ask your 
own heart in sincerity; and it will hon- 
estly reply. 

If, after all that I have said, any of 
you feel inclined to doubt whether up- 
rightness and strict honesty are so ad- 
vantageous as I have represented them, 
I do not wish you to trust to my word 
alone, nor to the instances that I have 
brought forward. No; ask the word of 
God: and I know that it will tell you, 
that “ the integrity of the upright shall 
guide them; but the perverseness of 
transgressors shall destroy them.” Be 
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upright, then, my dear girls, be upright : 
and remember that very little is got by 
dishonesty. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Enviror, 

Your magazine for the present month 
was received on the 4th. As is usual, 
it was very interesting, and so are all 
of your magazines. I was somewhat 
surprised to see my letter published. 
You requested I would send you an ac- 
count of some of my travels. I will do 
so, with a great deal of pleasure. If 
you perceive any mistakes, or wish to 
make any alterations, I should be very 
glad to have you do so. As I have this 
opportunity of writing you, I have to re- 
quest you to forward my magazines to 
Charleston, after August, as I shall re- 
turn there at that time. 

But it is time to begin my wander- 
ings. In this letter 1 will tell you about 
my journey from Charleston to Boston. 
I may describe my other wanderings at 
some other time. 

It was on the 30th of July, 1835, that 
I bid adieu to my native city, in the brig 
“Thomas and Edward.” The weather 
was rather cool for our climate, and it 
was a little foggy. We left about seven 
_o’clock with the pilot in the brig. We 
had a fine breeze at first, but it soon died 
away. When we had got about ten miles, 
the pilot leftus. I put a letter in his 


hand, he promised to deliver it. I could 
not say much, as my heart was too full. 
I could only think I was leaving my 
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sweet home. We expected to be in New 
York in about six days, but owing to 
head winds and calms we were ten days 
going. I was very home sick on the 
passage. I was not very sea sick, but 
only at times a little giddy. 

When we came in sight of New York, 
I felt very much delighted; but I came 
very near losing all of my pleasure. | 
will just tell you how. I suppose most 
of your readers know that it is usual to 
have, in large cities, a port-doctor. Well, 
the doctor came on board of our vessel, 
and after inquiring all necessary partic. 
ulars, he told us we must remain quar 
antined, I think for four days. He then 
prepared to leave us; but as he was as- 
cending the stairs, one of the passengery 
inquired if he meant the passengers 
should remain with the vessel. He said 
he did not care about their staying : but, 
if you had seen their anxious faces as 
they awaited his answer, I am sure you 
could not have refused them any request. 
After the doctor had left us, we all dress. 
ed ourselves and descended into the boat. 

We soon after arrived in New York, 
and it is impossible for me to describe 
the joy of my relations on beholding me. 
I staid in New York about two weeks. 
I will not attempt to describe the place; 
I will leave it to some of your New York 
subscribers. 

left New York on the 22d of August, 
in one of the Providence steamboats. ! 
had several friends with me. We push 
ed off about seven o’clock. The boat 
was full of passengers, and the weather 
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was beautiful. We did not meet with 
my adventure from New York to New- 
port; at which place we stopped to take 
ina few passengers. 

It was about six o’clock when we arriv- 
edat Providence. We immediately went 
into the railroad cars for Boston. We 
proceeded very well in the cars for some 
time till about ten o’clock, when we 
eame In contact with another car, which 
we did not perceive until it was too late. 
[was asleep and the noise awoke me. 
[jumped up, inquired what the matter 
was,and as no one could give me a very 
sitisfactory account, I leaped out of the 
car. I found every body in confusion. 
The head engineer was no where to be 
fund. He arrived about eleven o’clock, 
and fixed the car, which was not much 
injured. 

We arrived in Boston about two 
clock in the morning, after a very tire- 
sme journey indeed. I retired as soon 
as possible. The next day I left Boston. 

Perhaps I may describe my other 
mmbles some future time, but enough 
forthe present. I remain yours with 
tue respect, D.O.S. 





TREES, 


The Oak is called the king of trees, 
The Aspen quivers in the breeze, 

The Poplar grows up straight and tall, 
The Peach-tree spreads along the wall, 
The Sycamore gives pleasant shade, 
The Willow droops in wat’ry glade, 
The Fir-tree useful timber gives, 

The Beech amid the forest lives. 








THE BEAR 


Jang. Is this the common bear, 
mother ; such a bear as eats up people ? 

Moruer. It is a common black bear, 
my child; such as will sometimes tear 
or destroy children when it is very 
hungry. 

J. But does not the bear destroy ev- 
ery body he can find ? 

M. Not at all, my dear. His favour- 
ite food is green corn, potatoes, grapes, 
plums, poersimmons,whortleberries, mul- 
berries, acorns, honey, &c. He is also 
very fond of birds, small quadrupeds, in- 
sects, fishes, &c. They are indeed fond 
of all sorts of roots, berries and fruits. 

J. O, yes, mother ; but still I thought 
bears would kill every body they could 
find. 

M. If the black bear is very, very 
hungry, it will sometimes, it is said, at- 
tack children ; but even then it is more 
likely to carry off pigs or calves. If, 
however, the hunters attack and wound 
the bear, or meddle with its young, it is 
then terrible. 
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J. Mother, is the bee bear of Europe, 
which was lately described in Parley’s 
Magazine, and which was said to love 
honey so well, the same with the black 
bear, you are speaking of ? 

M. Not quite the same, my girl. 
That was the brown bear. It strongly 
resembles the black bear. 

J. Is there any such bear as the 
white bear ? 

M. Oh, yes. In the coldest and most 
northern regions of the world, the white 
polar bear is found in great numbers, 
and it is very ferocious. You will find 
a most affecting story of this bear in the 
American Precepter, a book which used 
to be read, several years ago, in our 
schools. 

J. What other kinds of bears are 
there in the world, mother ? 

M. Iam not able to tell you, my 
child; but I understand there are a great 
many. I know, in particular, of only 
two more. They are the grizzly bear 
of the Missouri Territory, and the East 
India bear. The latter is very large 
and black ; but has a white spot under 
his neck. 

J. I wish I could see a bear. 

M. They sometimes have them in 
menageries, or caravans ; and I| should 
have taken you to some of them before, 
if it were' not that I dislike to encourage 
so much cruelty. 

J. Are there no black bears in the 
woods of New England ? 

M. I believe not now, unless in the 
very northern parts adjoining Canada. 


There may be a few in that region, but 
not many. 

J. Do you know any stories of the 
bear, mother ? 

M. I read two the other day in God. 
man’s Natural History. 

J. I wish you would relate them, 

M. Here is the book. I will read 
them to you. 

“Near the old village of Catharine, 
in the state of New York, a young man 
of seventeen, passing through the woods 
early in the morning met with a young 
cub, which he pursued and caught, and 
seizing it by the heels, swung it against 
a log, repeatedly, to kill it. The noise 
it made alarmed the dam, and the cruel 
lad, lifting his eyes, saw a bear making 
towards him, with great fury. Drop 
ping the cub, he seized his gun in time 
to discharge the contents, which only 
wounded her, when instantly clubbing 
the musket, he belaboured her on the 
sides, snout, head, &c. till the stock of 
the gun was shivered, and the barrel 
wrenched and twisted in an extraordina- 
ry manner. After a sustained combat, 
in which the bear tore his clothes to pie- 
ces and scratched him severely, he took 
an opportunity (when, from the bleeding 
of her wounds and weakness, she began 
to flag) to run away for assistance. On 
returning with his master, they killed 
the old bear and both her cubs.” 

“A gentleman traversing a wood, 
near Fort Snelling, on the Mississippi, 
saw a she bear, accompanied by two 
cubs (about the size of puppies at a month 
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ABOUT THE WHITE INDIANS. 


old) a short distance before him. The 
cubs immediately ascended a tree, and 
the dam, raising herself on her hind 
legs, Sat erect at its foot, in order to pro- 


tect them: the rifle, discharged with a 


fatal aim, laid the parent lifeless on the 
earth. The hunter then approached 
and stirred the body with the butt of his 
gun, on which the little cubs hastily de- 
seended the tree and attacked him with 
great earnestness, attempting to bite his 
legs and feet, which their youth and 
want of strength prevented them from 
injuring. When he retired to a short 
distahce, they returned to the dead body 
of their dam, and by various caresses 
and playful movements endeavoured to 
rouse her from that sleep which knows 
no waking.” 

J. Horrid! how can you read such 
stories to me, mother ? 

M. It is indeed horrid to read thus 
ofhuman cruelty ; but my object was to 
show you how ready and courageous 
these creatures are in self-defence, as 
well as to show the strength of the af- 
fection which they have for each other. 








No sweet without some sweat. 
One fool makes a hundred. 
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WHITE INDIANS. 

THERE are stories in books which may 
be relied on, of white Indians and ne- 
groes, especially the latter. There was 
one a few years ago in Philadelphia. 
These persons, however, are not white 
like ourselves, but have a chalky white- 
ness. It is, in fact, a disease of the skin, 
beginning in spots and gradually spread- 
ing over the whole body. 

But the papers, of late, abound with 
wonderful stories of white tribes of In- 
dians. They are said to reside in Mex- 
ico, on the southwest side of the Rocky 
Mountains, about 300 or 400 miles from 
Santa Fé. We know not whether the 
stories about them are true; but presume 
that they are not. 

There are said to be two of these 
tribes. One is called the Mawkeys. 
They are represented to be an innocent, 
inoffensive people, living by agriculture, 
and raising great numbers of horses and 
mules, both of which are used by them 
for food. They cultivate maize, pump- 
kins, and beans in large quantities. 
They appear to be friends of peace, for, 
when the neighbouring tribes make war 
upon them, they do not resist. They 
seem to have nothing to do with weap- 
ons of war. 

The other tribe appear also to be peace 
folks. They are called Nabbehoes. 
Like the Mawkeys, they are of mid- 
dling stature, with light flaxen hair, 
light blue eyes, and a skin of the most 
delicate whiteness. 

The following anecdote is related of 
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the Mawkeys. A trapper on one occa- 
sion, in a wandering excursion, arrived 
at a village of the Mawkeys. He was 
armed with a rifle, a pair of belt pistols, 
knife and tomahawk ; all of which were 
new to them, and appeared to excite their 
wonder and surprise. After conversing 
some time, by signs, he fired one of his 
pistols ; instantly the whole group around 
him fell to the earth, in the utmost con- 
sternation. They entreated him not to 
hurt them, and showed, in several ways, 
that they thought him a supernatural 


being. Ep. 





SIZE OF A WHALE. 


In the year 1827, a whale was found 
dead on the coast of Belgium, in Eu- 
rope, which was taken up by some fish- 


ermen and carried to Ostend and dis- 


sected (cut to pieces) and examined. 
It was thought to be 900 or 1000 years 


old. The following were the dimen- 


sions, weight, &c. of this huge animal. 
Feet. 


Total length - : - 95 
Breadth - - - - 18 
Length of the head : - 22 
Height of cranium (braincase) 44 
Length of the back bone - 694 
Number of ribs, 28, length 9 
Length of the fins - - 12} 
“Width ofthetail - + 22% 
Length of ditto : . 3 


Weight, when found, 249 tons, or 


480,000 pounds. 


Quantity of oil extracted, 4000 gal- 


lons, or 40,000 pounds. 


THE WORTH OF HEALTH. 


If ever my child were confined to a bed, 
With limbs full of pain, and a dull heavy head, 
O how he would think of the days 
When lightsome and free, like a bird on the 
wing, 
O’er upland or dell he was able to spring, 
On river and greenwood to gaze! 


To breathe the fresh air underneath the blue 
skies, 

Is worth all the cordials that med’cine supplies; 

My darling would prize it in vain ; 

O how he would long o’er the daisies to tread, 

To leave the down pillows so carefully spread, 


And bound in the meadows again ! 


“Tn this dull apartment,” he’d sadly exclaim, 
‘“ Spring, summer, and autumn, to me art the 
same ; 
In vain do the violets blow ; 
I never can climb to the heather-bell’s bed, 
Nor watch the rooks building high over my 
head, 
Nor glide where the water-flow’rs grow.” 


To those that have health every season is 
sweet : 
Hot summer has flowers, and a shady retreat, 
Where thrushes and turtle-doves sing; 
And lovely as light is the roseate glow 
Which rests at bright dawn on the summitsof 
snow, 
And dear is the promise of spring. 


And they that have never known sickness and 
grief 
Admire the deep red or the light yellow leaf, 
Which soon shall be whirled from the bough. 
Then Herbert, my child, to the meadows re 
pair. 
Make hay while it shines, and enjoy the fresh 
air. 
Till age sets his seal on your brow. 





Rome was not built in one day. 
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THE BRICKLAYER. 


Most of you have probably read a di- 
alogue on brickmaking, which was in- 
serted in this magazine some time ago ; 
so that I need not stop here to tell you 
how so useful an article is made. I will 
only describe to you the process of lay- 
ing up bricks, so as to form chimneys, 
and the walls of churches, houses, grave- 
yards, wells, tombs, &c. 

The man who lays up bricks is call- 
eda bricklayer. You see one in the 
picture above. He stands on a scaffold, 
erected by the side of the wall or chim- 
ney which he is building. In one hand 
isa brick, which he is going to put in its 

VOL. 4 S 


proper place; and in the other, the right, 
he holds his trowel. The trowel is to 
spread the mortar with; and if you ask 
what mortar is, I must tell you it is 
made of lime, sand and hair mixed to- 
gether. Mortar when dry makes the 
bricks of the wall stick firmly together. 
Near our bricklayer, in the picture, is a 
parcel of mortar, with a shovel stand- 
ing by, or rather in it. 

Behind the principal bricklayer stands 
another—perhaps an assistant or appren- 
tice: he has also a brick in one hand 
and a trowel in the other, and both of 
them are dressed in aprons according to 
the custom which prevails among brick- 
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layers generally. <A ladder stands a- 
gainst the scaffold, on which is a labour- 
er with a quantity of bricks on his shoul- 
der which he is carrying to the bricklay- 
ers. 

' [have not told you of every thing 
which the picture contains; but leave 
you to find out the rest for yourselves, 
I should like to have you think whether 
it isa chimney or the wall of a building, 
at which the bricklayer is employed ; 
and also whether you think he is at 
work in the country, or near some city 
or village. 

Nor have I explained to you the 
whole art of bricklaying. I will give 
you one reason why. ‘There is hardly 
one of you who may not see, with your 
own eyes, the process of bricklaying ; 
and if you should once see a bricklayer 
at work, you would learn more in five 
minutes, than you could in half an hour 
from mere reading. Ep. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CANARY 
BIRD. 

A certain German teacher when he 
finds a dead bird or some other dead ani- 
mal frequently brings it into school, and 
asks his pupils all sorts of questions about 
it. The following are some of his ques- 
tions about the Canary bird. They are 
taken from the “ Annals of Education.” 

What is the name of this little crea- 
ture? Why is ita bird? Why a Cana- 
ry bird? Which are its limbs? What 
has it in front of the head? Into how 


many parts is the beak divided? What 
is the shape of the upper part of the 
beak ? What has it at its sides? What 
is the shape of the nostrils? What is the 
shape of the lower part of the beak? 
Which part of the beak moves? Which 
does not move? Of what use is the beak 
to a Canary bird? Has every Canary 
bird a beak? Is then the beak a neces- 
sary or an accidental part? What has 
he on both sides of the head ? Of what 
use are the eyes? What is over the 
eyes? Of what use are the eyelashes? 

What is the head covered with? Why? 
What is the color of the feathers? Have 
the feathers of all Canary birds the same 
color? Is this color also essential, or is 
it accidental ? On what does the head 
stand? What can the bird do with its 
neck? What do you call the upper part 
of the neck? ‘And what the lower? What 
do you call both the limbs in the sides 
of the body? How many parts do the 


‘wings contain? What do you call the 


feathers that cover the wings? What do 
you call the feathers on the side? Which 
feathers are the longest ? 

Of how many parts is a flag feather 
composed ? Of what use are the wings 
to the bird? What do you call the limbs 
under the body? In how many parts are 
they ? Why are they composed of more 
parts ? What do you call the upper part 
which is next to the body? What are 
the middle ? What the under ? What is 
on the under part? With what are the 
thighs and legs covered? With what the 
feet and toes? How many toes on each 
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foot? How many on both? How many 
toes have ten Canary birds? How many 
a hundred ? Are all the toes of the same 
length ? Which is the longest? Which 
the shortest? How many joints has each 
toe ? What is in the front of the toes ? 
Why do the toes have joints ? 

What do you call that part of the bird 
on which all the limbs rest? What do 
you call the upper part? What the un- 
der? What do you call the fore part of 
the lower part ? What is the color of the 
back ? What of the breast? What of 
the belly 2? What do you call the feath- 
ers behind the body ? How many feath- 
ers are there in the tail? What do you 
call those feathers above the tail feath- 
ers? And what are those under the tail 
feathers ? What is that fleshy elevation 
above the tail? Of what use is the fat 
gland ? 

Now, Henry, describe the Canary 
bird to me. What animal did we exam- 
ine yesterday? Each of you may tell 
me what the Canary bird has in com- 
mon with the frog. Tell me now in 
what respects he differs from the frog. 





ARTIFICIAL FIRE WORKS. 


Mrz. Enrror, 


I was lately reading a book entitled 
“The Week Day Book,” in which I ob- 
served a description of a boy making ar- 
tificial fire-works. It referred to the 
Boy’s Own Book. I have looked the 
Boy’s Own Book all over, and I cannot 


find any thing about it. I think it must 
be in the English edition. 

If you would be so kind as to insert 
the above, and give a description how to 
make the “artificial fire works,” you 
would oblige me and many of your read- 
ers very much. Yours, &c. 


P, S. 


Rerty. We have looked over seve- 
ral books, in order to find out the meth- 
od of making fire works, in the hope of 
gratifying P. S. and other readers ; but 
have found nothing to the purpose, ex- 
cept the following, from the Encyclope- 
dia Americana. Even this is in a style 
which we fear some of our readers will 
not be able fully to comprehend ; but we 
have not thought it best to alter it. 

“The ingredients (of artificial fire 
works) are, Ist, Saltpetre, purified for 
the purpose. 2d, Sulphur. 3d, Char- 
coal. Gunpowder is ,likewise used in 
the composition of fire works; being 
first ground, or as it is technically called 
mealed. Camphor and gum-benzoin are 
employed as ingredients in odoriferous 
fire works. 

“The proportions of the materials dif- 
fer very much in different fire works, 
and the utmost care and precaution are 
necessary in working them to a state fit 
for use, and then in the mixing. 

“When stars are wanted, camphor, 
alcohol, antimony and other ingredients 
are required, according as the stars are 
to be blue, white, &c. In some cases 
gold and silver rain is required, then 
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brass dust, steel dust, saw dust, &c. enter 
into the composition. Hence the varie- 
ties may be almost indefinite. 

“ With respect to color, sulphur gives 
a blue, camphor a white or pale color, 
saltpetre a clear white yellow, salammo- 
niac a green, antimony a reddish, rosin 
a copper color.” 

A laboratory, at the Castle Garden, in 


New York, was blown up a few weeks 


ago; and in it about $2,000 worth of 
artificial fire works. We suppose they 
are made in the laboratory, in large 
quantities, to sell. 

On the whole we are hardly sorry 
that we can find nothing more definite 
on this subject, for we believe there are 
a thousand better ways of amusing our- 
selves and others, than by means of ar- 
tificial fire works. 





JUVENILE SOCIETY. 

Iam going to give your readers a 
hint of an association which I think 
might be attended with beneficial results 
in many ways :— 

Let as many as choose, if it be but 
two, join and give each other subjects, 
which they shall describe, or give all the 
information they can about it, in a writ- 
ten.composition; and then meet once 
a week, and each read his own produc- 
tion. 

One of them should be appointed to 
take care of the papers, which should be 
at the service of all. 

Such subjects, for the most part, ought 


to be selected, as they could write abou 
more from their own observation than 
otherwise, especially in Moral Philoso- 
phy. This would incite them to habits 
of observation, learn them to be always 
on the look out, prying into things, and 
drawing knowledge and instruction from 
affairs which others would pass by with- 
out notice. 

Questions in history should also be 
given, on which they should collect all 
the information they could, and add their 
own reflections, if they chose. Also in 
astronomy, chemistry, botany, and in- 
deed all the sciences. , 

By such a course, to say nothing of 
the improvement in other ways, they 
could not fail to bring together a mass 
of information worth preserving. 

Let them send those papers which 
they thought worthy, to you for publi- 
cation. 

At these meetings they should culti- 

vate social feelings of the better sort, 
trying to be as agreeable as_ possible; 
and in attempting to promote the happi- 
ness of others, learn to promote their 
own. 
Again: I think this would tend to 
draw them off from the paths of vice, 
and keep them from seeking those relax- 
ations and pleasures, which, in time, 
would cover them with disgrace, and 
lead them down the road to infamy, 
which there is such a proneness in all 
to tread. A. 





Why are teeth like verbs ? 
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BLINDMAN’S RING. 


BuinpMAn’s Ring, a great favourite 
with children and youth, is thus describ- 
ed by Miss Leslie. We like her descrip- 
tion of it as well as the play itself. 

“The little girls seat themselves in a 
ting or circle. Fanny is blindfolded 
closely, after which she turns round 
three times, und then walks backward 
endeavouring to seat herself on the. lap 
of one of her companions. When she 
has done so, she must try to guess on 
whose lap she is sitting, but is not per- 
mitted to use her hands. She that is 
nightly guessed takes the place of the 
blindman; and as soon as the handker- 
chief is tied on, all the other girls change 
their places. This is a very quiet play, 
asno one speaks during the perform- 
ance.” 


Children must have sports. There 





are some among us who think otherwise, 
itis true; and seem to grudge every 
hour spent in play by those who are 
younger than themselves. We are sor- 
ry they feel so; for it must make them 
miserable to find that human nature is 
too strong for them, and that youth, like 
the lamb and kid will skip, and romp and 
play; and that it is next to impossible 
to prevent it, without violence. How 
much better it is for those who are old 
to remember that they have once been 
young! But on the other hand, we 
hope the young will not be so unwise as 
to forget that they must one day be old. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
When is a nose not a nose ? 
When is a man not a man ? 
When is a sailor not a sailor? 
When are nuts insane ? 
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MORNING PRAYER FOR A LITTLE 
CHILD. 


Oh Thou! who in the heaven above 
Hast thy blest dwelling place, 

Where even angels may not View 
The glories of thy face. 


O bend thee from thy lofty throne 
To listen to my prayer, 

And let a little, helpless child 
Thy watchful kindness share. 


O keep me, Father, through this day 
Secure from every ill ; 

And may I think, whate’er I do, 
Thy eye is on me still. 


O keep me, Father, from all guile, 
From falsehood and deceit ; 

And from the tempting paths of sin 
Protect these youthful feet. 


And when the beams of yonder sun 
Salute my eyes no more, 
May waiting angels guide me safe 
To Heaven’s unclouded shore. 
AveGusTa. 





THE CROSS-BILL. 


Our readers know, perhaps, that 
there is such a bird as the cross-bill, and 
that it takes its name from the fact that 
the extremities of the bill, unlike any 
thing else which is kiiown, cross each 
other. Why the Creator made the bill 
so, has been a great puzzle to natural- 
ists; but the mystery it seems has late- 
ly been unravelled by Mr. Wm. Oakes, 
a naturalist of Ipswich. 

“ Being out one day in quest of some 
new variety, he shot a bird upon a pine 
tree, and having broken its wing, it fell 


into his possession, and proved to be a 
cross-bill. He immediately resolved to 
find out, if possible, what is the sub- 
stance on which it feeds, and the use of 
such peculiar conformation of the mouth. 
On presenting to it various substances, 
he found it unable to pick them up, and 
after many efforts to find a substance 
which it could or would eat, he almost 
despaired of succeeding, and feared that 
the bird must die of starvation. 

“He suddenly bethought him, howev- 
er, that the bird was found on a pine tree. 
He brought, therefore, some of the seed 
of the pine (i. e. buds some four inches 
long composed of scales,) and laid them 
before the almost famished bird, when 
he immediately put his peculiar appara- 
tus into successful operation, an indica- 
tion that he felt himself at home. He 
thrust his closed beak between the scales, 
then opening his mouth so that the scales 
were so far distended as to loosen the 
red seed, (which has a thin membrane 
attached to it to serve as a wing to favor 
its wide circulation,) with his slimy 
tongue, which stuck to this membrane, 
he drew the seed into his mouth, and 
then withdrew his beak. 

“ But how should he swallow the seed 
with this husky membrane attached to 
it? This difficulty he removed in the 
following manner. With much dexter- 


ity he turned the seed so as to place the 
membrane between the crossed part of 
his beak, which he used as a pair of 
scissors, and trimmed his seed to his lik- 
ing and swallowed it. 


All this was 
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done with so much facility that he very 
soon satisfied his hunger. 

“« This one fact is worth a fortune to 
naturalists, and demonstrates to the hum- 
ble believer in the Supreme Being, that 
itis the height of presumption for any 
man to allege that any thing is made in 
vain. ‘ Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without his notice;’ not a bird is fed 
without his all-wise provision for it.” 





ABOUT KILLING BIRDS. 

[The following excellent article, sign- 
ed “A Lover of Birds,” is from the 
Hingham Gazette. Some may think 
that though it is good, it isa little too 
late in the season. We think all arti- 
eles which show the folly and cruelty 
of shooting, robbing, and ensnaring berds 
are in good season; and we hope our 
readers will think so. | 

“On a cherry tree near my house two 
robins have built their nest. I can toss 
a pebble into their nest, (if I had so ern- 
ela disposition) it is so near my cham- 
ber windows. At earliest dawn these 
friendly birds join in their matin melo- 
dy, with the rest of the tuneful tribes, 
and the welkin is vocal with this amica- 
ble strife of sweet song. 

“These two robins have had four 
eggs, and yesterday they began to hatch ; 
and now they have four promising 
young ones. I say they. Here comes 
my lament. Within two days the fath- 
er-bird is missing. The mother-bird, 
who, at this interesting and to them all- 


important crisis, is fed by her mate as 
she sits on her nest, is obliged in sad- 
ness to leave her young exposed to sun 
or rain, and go in quest of food for her- 
self and them. She looks for her friend- 
ly helper, her chosen partner, but he 
comes not. She calls several times a 
day for him, but he comes not. Why? 

“He has fallen by the shot of some 
thoughtless boy! Within a few days 
probably this widowed mother, when she 
is out on her errand of providing love, 
will also fall a victim in the same way. 
What, then, shall I do with the four 
helpless, mourning, unfledged young 
ones? I shall feed them as well as I 
know how; but with all my best care, 
they will most probably die. 

“To kill the friendly, domestic robin, 
or sparrow, or goldfinch, which comes, 
m confidence and love, to dwell at our 
doors and fly about our gardens all sum- 
mer and to regale us every hour with 
lively music, I say to kill ome of these 
birds, seems to me like striking a neigh- 
bour over the head with a deadly cane 
when he had come in kindness to spend 
a social evening with us.” 





PUZZLE. 

I am a word of ten letters. My Ist, 
5th and Sth denote a man of genius; my 
2d, 3d and 4th, the name of a tree; my 
Sth, 9th, and 10th the height of fashion; 
my lst, 2d and 7th the name of a ludi- 
crous fellow; my Sth, 5th and 6th the 
name of a metal; and my whole is the 
name of a distinguished individual. F. 
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MAKING A KNIFE. 


Tue number of hands through which 
a common table knife passes, in its for- 
mation, is very great. Let us think 
about it a few moments. 

The bar of steel is heated in the forge 
by the maker, and he and the striker or 
hammerer soon reduce it, by hammer- 
ing it, to the shape of a knife. He then 
heats a bar of iron, and welds it to the 
steel so as to form the tag or shank of 
the blade, which goes into the haadle. 
All this is done with very simple tools, 
and the process is simple ; yet, like mna- 


ny other simple things, it requires a 
-great deal of skill, and much practice. 


With the aid of some trifling moulds 


‘and measures fastened to the anvil, and 
-a few strokes of the hammer, the blade 
-and its shank are in the course of two 


er three minutes brought into a proper 
shape. Two men—a maker and a strik- 


-er—will thus prepare about nine blades 
-an hour, or ninety or one hundred a day. 


The rough blade, thus produced, now 
passes through the hands of a filer, who 
files the blade into form, by means of a 
pattern, in hard steel. It then goes to 
the hafters to be hafted in ivory, horn, 
bone, &c. as may be required. Lastly 
it goes to the finisher; after which it is 
packed up for sale or exportation. 

_In this way every table knife, pocket 


‘knife, or pen knife passes, step by step, 


through no less than sixteen hands, and 
has no less than one hundred and forty 


four separate stages of workmanship. 


Ep. 


A KNIFE. 


THE HARD TASK. 


I love to go back to the days of my youth, 
And to reckon my joys to the letter, 
And to count o’er the friends that I have jp 
the world ; 
Ay, and those who have gone to a better. 


Or all the men, I have ever yet known 
in the world, my uncle united the great- 
est degree of cheerfulness with the so- 
briety of manhood. Though a man, 
when I was a boy, yet he was one of the 
most agreeable companions I ever pos- 
sessed. He knew how to be merry and 
wise, and when with him, I always felt 
in the company of a playmate, a protec- 
tor,a counsellor, and a friend. He had 
seen much of mankind, and could play 
his part as a man among men, though 
he condescended to act as a boy among 
boys. I loved my uncle, and I know 
that he loved me, and some of my hap- 
piest hours were spent in his society. 
Many a joke have we enjoyed, many a 
pleasant ramble have we shared togeth- 
er, but our jokes and our rambles will 
no more be repeated. 

He embarked for Europe, and nearly 
twenty years passed by, before he came 
back again. I was the first to meet him 
on his return, but O, how altered did he 
appear! The cheerfulness of his youth- 
ful spirit, and the strength of his man- 
hood were gone; he was in every sense 
of the word an old man; _his body and 
his mind were enfeebled, and second 
childishness had come upon him. How 
often have I bent over him, vainly en- 
deavouring to recal to his memory, the 
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scenes we had shared together! and 
how frequently, with an aching heart, 
have I gazed on his vacant and lustre- 
less eye, while he has amused himself 
in clapping his hands, or in singing, 
with a quevering voice, a verse of a 
psalm! But he is dead; my hand clos- 
ed his eyes, while his daughter and his 
granddaughters knelt around him; and 
lgazed on his coffin, when placed in 
the noiseless vault. 

It was not my intention to be melan- 
choiy, but we cannot think of those 
whom we once loved, and who are now 
removed from us, without regret. I 
have shed a tear, my heart is relieved, 
and now I can be cheerful. 

In one of those pleasant and playful 
seasons, when my uncle shared the pas- 
mes of my brother and myself, he un- 
dertook to bind us hand and foot togeth- 
er. This was soon undertaken, but not 
soon accomplished, for my brother and I 
were as lively as larks, wild as March 
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hares, and as fully determined not to be 
bound, as he wasto bind us. Away 
we scampered with my uncle at our 
heels; we led him such a dance, in the 
house and out of the house, up stairs and 
down, from the attic to the cellar, that he 
soon heartily repented of the task he had 
undertaken. At last he caught me, but 
this only increased his difficulties, hav- 
ing to drag me after my brother, who 
ran off like a lapwing. You may be 
sure that I gave him all the trouble I 
could, sometimes holding by the doors, 
as he pulled me through them, and some- 
times clinging round his legs, to prevent 
him from moving. My uncle was, how- 
ever, determined to do what he had un- 
dertaken, and though he found me very 
troublesome, at last he succeeded in 


catching hold of my brother. Victory 


now seemed to be on the side of my un- 
cle, but my brother struggled so brave- 
ly, that one hand was not enough to 
master him, and the moment my uncle 
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loosed me, I set off at full speed, leaving 
him no other advantage than that of hav- 
ing exchanged his captive. HowI did 
laugh, at a distance, to see my poor un- 
cle take out his pocket handkerchief and 
wipe his brows ! 

The struggle and the chase began a- 
fresh ; the chairs were overturned, the 
tables pulled out of their places, the 
doors opened and banged back again, 
the boxes dragged about, but still I re- 
mained at liberty, uncaught and uncon- 
quered. My heart beat rapidly, my legs 
ached with exertion, I panted for breath, 
and my cheeks were as red as a cherry. 

Now it happened that there was a 
flight of steps leading out of one of the 
cellars into the yard, so that I could run 
down one pair of stairs into the cellar, 
and up another into the yard, thus was 
I enabled, repeatedly, to make my es- 
cape. 

In vain was every changing plan, 

To check my course and bind me ; 
I ran and laughed, and laughed and ran, 
With my uncle far behind me. 

But though I had the advantage in 
speed, my uncle had it in prudence, and 
a prudent head is, at any time of day, 
worth half-a-dozen pair of light heels. 
Unknown to me, he had bolted the door 
fast, at the top of the cellar steps, and 
soon after he chased me to the other en- 
trance. Not doubting that I could es- 
cape as usual, I darted down the steps, 
with my uncle at my heels, pullmg my 
brother along with him ; but when I had 
ascended on the opposite side, to my dis- 


may the door was fast, and before I could 
descend, my uncle was at the foot of the 
stairs. There was then no hope of es. 
cape, and in a few minutes my brother 
and I, tied together hand and foot, were 
dragged up the steps into the yard, bath. 
ed in perspiration, and as hot as if we 
had been baked in an oven. 

My uncle was as much exhausted as 
we were, and declared, that of all the 
tasks he had ever taken on himself, this 
had been the most difficult. “I cannot 
tell,” said he, “what I may yet be call- 
ed on to perform, but I will never, in 
my sober senses, undertake again to bind 
together two such rude rebels as you 
are, so long as I live.” 

Often since then, when engaged in 
enterprises beyond my strength, have I 
called to mind the determination of my 
uncle. 





JOURNEY DOWN THE OHIO RIVER. 
THE OLD FORTS AND MOUNDS.—SALT 
WORKS.—MAKING SALT. 

Axout a mile above Marietta are some 
very curious remains of ancient férts. 
One of these occupies 40 acres, and is 
surrounded by a wall 26 or 30 feet thick, 
and from 6 to 10 feet high. It is near 
ly square, and has three gates in the 
wall, on each side of it, making twelve 
of them in all. Within the walls, but 


near them, are several elevated squares 
fromreight to nine feet high. One of 
them is 188 feet long and 132 broad ; 
another is 160 feet by 120. 

To the south east of this, is another 
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smaller fort, enclosing 20 acres. Near 
the latter is a mound in the shape of a 
sugar loaf. It is exactly circular, being 
115 feet in diameter and 30 feet high. 
It is surrounded by a ditch 15 feet wide 
and four deep. 

There are also many other curious 
walls, mounds, &c. in the same region, 
but 1 cannot stop to describe them. 

On starting in the morning from Ma- 
tietta, we observed Springfield on the 
opposite or Virginia side of the river. It 
isa small and newly settled town. A 
few miles below, on the same side, is 
Vienna; but this, also, is a very small 
place. 

About 20 miles below Marietta is 
«Blannerhassett’s Island ;” an island of 
great interest with those who have read 
the whole history of Col. Aaron Burr. 

Now we are nearly 30 miles below 
Marietta; and here eomes in, from the 
north, the river Hockhocking. There 
are two Hockhockings, but this is the 
large one. The small one, called Little 
Hockhocking is six miles behind us, up 
the river. 

But here comes another large river, 
onthe Virginia side. It is the Great 
Kenhawa, and is a quarter of a mile 
wide at its mouth. We are now more 
than 100 miles, as the river runs, below 
Marietta, and nearly 300 below Pitts- 
burg. Here, atthe junction of the Ken- 


hawa with the Ohio, is a small village 

called Point Pleasant. 

ping place for the night. 
Seventy miles above the mouth of 


It is a fine stop- 
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this river are some very extensive salt- 
works. More than fifteen years ago, 
they worked sixteen furnaces with sixty 
kettles each, making in the whole about 
580 bushels of salta day; or 174,000 
bushels a year. 

To get the salt water, they dig through 
the sand and mud, on the bank of the 
Kenhawa, about 12 or 15 feet, when 
they come to a rock; then with a large 
auger—say two or three inches diame- 
ter—they bore the rock to the depth of 
from 60 to 100 feet. Tin pipes are then 
put down into these holes, and water is 
brought up through them by means of 
pumps. A furnace of 60 kettles costs 
about $ 1,500. 

The water at these works is very 
strong; for while at many of the salt 
springs of Kentucky and Ohio, it takes 
from 500 to 900 gallons of it to make a 
bushel of salt, it here takes only from 90 
to 130. I forgot to say that the water, 
when they come to it, sometimes spouts 
up with great force, 20 feet above the 
surface. Sometimes, too, they bore 200 
feet without finding any salt water. 

Three or four miles below the mouth 
of the Kenhawa, is the old town of Gal- 
liopolis. Thirty years ago it contained 
about 100 French families. At the pres- 
ent time it may be a little larger, but the 
whole number of houses does not exceed 
80, besides 12 stores, 3 mills, and a few 
public buildings. 

Now we are just opposite the dividing 
Jine between Virginia and Kentucky ; 
340 miles, as the river runs, below Pitts- 
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burgh. The two states are here divided 
by the Sandy river. It isa long river, but 
not very large. On the Ohio side of the 
river, just here, is the little town of Bur- 
lington. Thirty miles farther on, comes 
in, on the Ohio side, the little Scioto riv- 
er; and twelve miles farther on the big 
Scioto. This is the river usually known 
by the name of Scioto. It is a large, 
gentle river, with rich flats and meadows. 
It is large and deep enough, at its mouth, 
to admit sloops; and is navigable, for 
small craft, 200 miles. 

Half a mile above the junction of the 
Scioto with the Ohio, stands Portsmouth. 
This is quite a considerable village, con- 
taining more than a thousand inhabi- 
tants ; and has, besides a printing office, 
a book store, a bank, a steam mill, mar- 
ket house, court house, two or three 
churches, and several other public build- 
ings, and not less than 20 mechanical es- 
tablishments and 20 stores. Near the 
river, above Portsmouth, are some beau- 
tiful hills tipped with pine trees. Just 
below the mouth of the Scioto, on the 
same Ohio side, is the little town of Al- 
exandria. 

On the west bank of this river, nearly 
fifty miles above its mouth, is Chillicothe ; 
containing about 3,000 inhabitants. It 
was once the capital of Ohio; but the 
seat of government has long since been 
transferred to Columbus. 

Now we are nearly 30 miles below 
the mouth of the Scioto river; and here 
near the mouth of a creek coming in on 


the Kentucky side called Salt Lick 
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Creek, is the little town of Vanceville, 
It is 60 miles from Lexington. Here 
are salt works. 

Here is Adamsville, one of the new 
towns of Ohio. It is about 15 miles be. 
low Vanceville. Eight miles farther on 
is another little town on the Ohio side, 
It is pleasantly situated, and commands 
a fine view of the river. Fifteen miles 
farther on, in Kentucky, is the town of 
Liberty. 

Here is a considerable creek; it js 
Limestone creek. At its junction with 
the Ohio, on the west side of its mouth, 
is the oldest settled landing place on the 
Ohio river. It was formerly called 
Limestone, after the name of the river; 
but is now called Maysville. It stands 
on a high uneven bank, and is a place 
of considerable trade. 

The distance from this place to Pitts. 
burgh, by the river, is about 460 miles. 
It contains a glass factory, many stores 
and warehouses, three or four churches, 
and about 2000 inhabitants. Lexington 
is about 60 miles southwest. It is a 
pleasant place ; but I cannot stop to des- 
cribe it. I hope you will turn to the 
account of it in your geographies. 

Seven miles farther on is Charlestown, 
a small village on the Kentucky side. 
On the other side, a little farther on, 18 
Ripley. And now we are come to Au- 
gusta. This is not so large as I expec 
ted; but it is pleasantly situated. I have 
not seen a more pleasant village in Ken- 
tucky. We are now 480 miles from 
Pittsburgh. 
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ABOUT PEN-WIPERS. 


How many young people have I seen 
writing at their desks with ink on their 
fngers! Sometimes, indeed, it gets on 
accidentally ; that is, by having the ink- 
sand too full of ink, and dipping the 
pen too deep, or taking hold of it too 
near the point. More frequently, how- 
ever, they wipe the pen with their fin- 
gers. With such a bad—such a filthy 
practice as that—I have very little pa- 
tience. The practice of sucking the pen 
inthe mouth to clean it, is still more 
lissusting. Besides, many kinds of ink 
are absolutely poisonous, in a slight de- 
gree. 

I recommend to every boy and girl 
who has any thing to do with ink, to 
have a pen-wiper. A single piece of 
black woollen cloth will answer every 
purpose. If, however, you wish to give 
them a pretty appearance, you can pre- 
pare them as Miss Leslie recommends, 
inher American Girl’s Book. 

Here follows one method of making a 
pen-wiper, together with a picture of it. 

“Cut out a great number of pieces of 
canton-crape, about the size of half a 
dollar, and of as many different colours 
ws you can procure. Lay them evenly 
in separate piles; let one pile be black, 
inother red ; some piles blue, and some 
green. Let there be an equal number 
of pieces in each pile. Then stick a 
needle with a thread of silk in it, through 
the centre of each pile, and fasten the 
pieces together. When all your various 
piles are ready, make a small hole 





AMUSING NEEDLE-WORK.—ABOUT PEN-WIPERS 





through the middle of each, with a pair 
of sharp pointed scissors, and run a silk 
cord through them all, as if you were 
stringing beads; arranging the different 
colours according to your taste. You 
may make the string of pen-wipers of 
any length, from a quarter of a yard to 
a whole yard.” 

“They will look better for having the 
edges scolloped. You may either fasten 
each cluster of pieces permanently to the 
string, so as to remain stationary, or you 
may leave them to slip up and down like 


beads.” 





Autumn time is melancholy, 
Then the winter storms are nigh ; 
Mid the garden’s fading relics 
Mournful gusts are heard to sigh. 


Avutumn’s a luxuriant season, 
Then the harvest glads our sight, 
Fruits grow ripe, and yield their juices 
For our health and our delight. 
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RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 
OLD GREGORY’S. 

WE stopped one night at a public 
house known to every body by the name 
of Old Gregory’s. The young friend 
who had been my companion during my 
rambles in Carolina was not now with 
me. He was ata distance, in another 
part of the state. 

The house had quite a bad name. It 
was said people who stopped there had 
been murdered for their money. I do 
not now believe any such thing ever 
happened. I suppose the story was 
made of nothing, or almost nothing; just 
as a thousand other stories are made. 
But the story was in circulation, and I 
heard it; and as I was young and inex- 
perienced, and rather timid, it frighten- 
ed me very much. 

You will ask why I stopped at such a 
place. I will tell you. It was night 
when I arrived, and a great way to the 
next house, and through the woods, and 
I thought it more dangerous to go for- 
ward than to stay where I was. You 
know that when we have nothing Jeft us 
but a choice of evils, it is our duty to 
choose the least one. So I chose to stay 
at old Gregory’s. There was another 
thing. It was a cheap house, and I had 
very little money. 

_A young man, who was travelling in 
exactly the contrary direction from that 
in which I was going, also put up there 
the same night. He wasa Frenchman, 
and by occupation a baker. He, too, had 


heard the stories, and was, like myself, 
rather fearful; but he said nothing in 
very plain terms; he only gave hints, 

When we came to go to bed, we were 
directed to rooms adjoining each other, 
By a kind of common understanding, 
but without saying a word, we left the 
door open which connected our two 
rooms. ‘Thus if one of us was attacked, 
the other would be likely to hear the 
noise, and come to his relief. 

How quickly people are sometimes 
made friends toeach other. I had never 
before either seen or head of the young 
Frenchman. Yet mutual danger soon 
made us intimate friends. We felt as 
if we were almost brothers. 

But nothing befel us, after all our 
fears. We lay awake a good while, but 
finally got to sleep, and slept as quietly 
as two lambs. After we had breakfast- 
ed in the morning, we went our respec 
tive ways. What became of the French- 
man, for some time afterward, I never 
knew. I went along reflecting on my 
fears, of the night before, and asking 
myself whether after all they were not 
very foolish and unreasonable. 

In passing through Norfolk, some 
months afterward, I met the young 
Frenchman. No person perhaps ever 
rejoiced more to see another than he to 
see me. But we had only a few mo 
ments together. We soon separated, to 
meet no more. At least I have never 
seen him since, and never expect to 
meet him more this side of the grave. | 
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ABOUT A CHINESE BRIDGE. 


can only say he was a fine, friendly, 
warm-hearted young man, and that I can 
never forget him. 

The adventure at old Gregory’s did 
not cure me of tay fears. I stopped, not 
long after this, with a private family on 
the banks of the James river, where, for 
reasons which I do not now recollect, 
my fears were excited. I lay awake all 
the fore part of the night, thinking, or at 
least fearing that my host and his lady 
were contriving to rob me. ‘They did 
indeed sit up very late, for what reason, 
Inever knew; but they were excellent 
people, I dare say ; and would have been 
pained had they known my suspicions. 

But it was not long before I met with 
an adventure, in which there was some 
real danger. I should be glad to relate 
it, at once, while your curiosity is excit- 
ed; but it is too long, and I must make 
ita separate letter—I think my next but 
one. Your friend 

RicHarD Rover. 





CHINESE BRIDGE. 


In the province of Tokea, in China, is 
a bridge’ said to be 6940 feet (nearly a 
mile and a quarter) in length, and 104 
in breadth. It has no arches, but is 
formed by 300 massy stone piles, over 
whiclt are laid large flat stones of an 
equal length, whose ends rest on the 
stone piles. These stones are 22 paces 
long by two paces broad ; and the whole 
number employed to form the floor of 
the bridge is 1400. 
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The piles or columns which support 
the bridge are shaped like boats, with 
the sharp or bow end directed up stream, 
so as to cut the water and prevent its 
racking the bridge. The sides of the 
bridge have balustrades, with lions cut 
in Stone, to keep passengers from falling 
off. The whole bridge is built of a par- 
ticular sort of black stone. 

There is another bridge in the same 
province about half as long, built of yel- 
low and white stone. It is supported 
by about 100 arches. These bridges 
have a most striking appearance. 





ON OVERHEARING MY CHILD AT 
PRAYER. 


I saw thee meekly kneeling, 
And heard thy voice appealing, 
Unto the heavenly throne ; 
With eyes and hands upraising 

The great Creator praising 
In childhood’s softest tone. 


Thine accents on me breaking 
Like music when awaking 
On the still ear of night ; 
Throughout my spirit thrilling 
While my glad eyes were filling 
With tears of pure delight. 


O, while in years increasing 
May thy delight unceasing 
Be found in holy praising , 
With Christ to be in union 
With heaven to hold communion 
And seek thy treasure there! 
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Bishop Heber at Barrackpore. 


Barrackpore is a town on the river Hoogley, in the East Indies, and 16 miles from Calcutta. 
the British government of India, and is occupied by the infantry forces. 


ishop Heber arrived in India, he visited the Governor-General, who has a magnificent country resi- 
Among other particulars of hie visit, he says : 


fary station 7 
Soon after Bi 
dence at Barrackpore. 


‘We went to Barrackpore on the 28th 
of October. The house itself is hand- 
some, containing three fine sitting- 
rooms, though but few bed-chambers. 
Indeed, as in this climate no sleeping- 
rooms are even tolerable, unless they 
admit the southern breeze, there can be 
but few in any house. Accordingly, 
that at Barrackpore barely accommo- 
dates Lord Amherst’s own family ; and 
his Aids-de-camp @nd visiters sleep in 
bungalows, built at some little distance 
from it, in the park. Bungalow, a cor- 
ruption of Bengalee, is the general 
name, in this country, for any structure 
in the cottage style, and only of one 
floor. Some of these are spacious and 
comfortable dwellings, generally with 
high thatched roofs surrounded with a 
verandah, and containing three or four 
good apartments, with bath-rooms, and 
dressing-rooms enclosed from the east- 
er, western, or northern verandahs. 

At Barrackpore, for the first time, I 
mounted an elephant, the motion of 
which I thought far from disagreeable, 
though very different from that ofa 
horse. As the animal moves both feet 
on the same side at once, the sensation 
is like that of being carried on men’s 
shoulders. A full-grown elephant car- 
res two persons in “the howdah, besides 
the driver, who sits on his neck, and a 
servant on behind with an umbrella. 
The howdah is not unlike the body of a 
small gig, but without a head. The el- 
ephants at Barrackpore were larger than 


Thad expected to see, two of them were 
vol, 4. T 


It is used as a mili- 


at least ten feet high. That on which 
Lord Amherst rode, and on which | ac- 
companied him, was a noble fellow, 
dressed up in splendid trappings, orna- 
mented all over with fish embroidered 
in gold. I was amused with one pecu- 
liarity, which I had never before heard 
of ; while the elephant is going on, a 
man walks by his side, telling him where 
to tread, bidding him ‘take care,’ ‘step 
out,’ warning him that the road is rough, 


slippery, &c. all which the animal is sup-- 


posed to understand, and to take his 
measures accordingly. The mahout says 
nothing, but guides him by pressing his 
legs to his neck, on the side to which he 
wishes him to turn, urging him forward 
with the point of a formidable goad, and 
stopping him by a blow on the forehead 
with the but-end of the same instrument. 
Inthe park several uncommon ani- 
mals are kept : amongst them the Ghyal, 
an animal of the ox or buffalo kind,w ith 
immensely large horns, a_ native of 
Thibet and Nepaul. It is much larger 
than the largest Indian cattle, but hardly, 
I think, equal to an English bull: its 
tail is bushy, and its horns form a mass 
of white and solid bone to the centre of 
its forehead. There is also another beau- 
tiful animal of the ass kind, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is kept in a 
stall, and led about by two men to exer- 
cise daily. It is extremely strong and 
bony, of beautiful form, has a fine eye 
and good countenance, and though not 
striped like the zebra, is beautifully clou- 
ded with different tints of ash color, &c. 
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ABOUT THE DRUIDS. HISTORY. 
Two thousand years ago there resi- 


ded on the island of Great Britain, a set 


of priests called Druids. ‘They believed 
in one God, but they thought that there 
were also many other gods beside him. 
One of the latter they called Teutates, 


-or the father; another was Taranis, the 


thunderer, &c. 

One of these gods was of a most gi- 
gantic size; and according to the ac- 
count given of it by Julius Cesar, re- 
sembled the figure in the opposite en- 
graving. Ido not know what the name 
of this God was. 

By means of their gods the Druids 
pretended to foretel future events. They 
demanded gifts, or rather a yearly tax 
of the people, as their servants. To se- 
cure these gifts they made the people, at 
the beginning of winter, extinguish all 
their fires on one day, and kindle them 
again from their sacred fire which they 
said would make the house fortunate for 
the ensuing year. If any man came to 
them for fire who had not paid his year- 
ly dues, they refused to give him a spark ; 
and the‘neighbours would not give him 
any; nor might he procure it by any 
other means. Thus-he and his family 
were obliged to go without fire till the 
tax was paid. 

They were also in the habit of erect- 
ing great stones so cunningly fitted upon 
each other, that if the upper one were 
touched in a certain place with only the 
finger it would rock ; whereas if touch- 
ed in any other place, no strength of 
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man could stir it. Here they led those 
who were suspected of any crime, under 
pretence that the gods would, by this 
form of trial, show the guilt or innocence 
of the accused. If they wished to have 
the person appear guilty, they made him 
touch the stone where it would rock it; 
if not, in some other place. 

The misletoe, a kind of long, mossy 
substance growing upon certain trees, 
was held in pretended veneration by the 
Druids. It sometimes, though rarely, 
otows upon the oak.’ When the Druids 
found an oak with misletoe upon it, they 
went to it, and, with great solemnity, 
prepared for a sacrifice and feasting. 

For this purpose two white bulls were 
fastened by their horns to the tree. The 
officiating priest then ascended, and cut 
the misletoe with a golden knife, while 
others stood below to receive it in a 
white woollen cloth. It was carefully 
preserved, that the water in which it had 
been steeped might be administered to 
men, as an antidote against poison ; and 
to cattle, for the sake of making them 
fruitful. 

The sacrifice was then performed. 
The best and most beautiful of the flocks 
and herds were selected for this purpose. 
The victim was divided into three parts; 
one was consumed as a burnt offering ; 
he who made the offering feasted upon 
another, with his friends, and the third 
was the portion of the Druids. In this 
way did they delude the people. 

But they had worse rites than these 
and were guilty of greater abominations 
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They were notorious, above the priests 
of every other idolatry, for the practice 
of pretended magic. They made the 
people pass through the fire, in honour 
of Beal; and they offered up the life of 
man in sacrifice, saying that when the 
victim was smitten with a sword, they 
could discover events which were to 
come, by the manner in which he fell, 
and the flowing of his blood, and the 
quivering of his body in the act of death. 

When a chief was afflicted with sick- 
ness, they sacrificed a human victim, be- 
cause, they said, the continuance of his 
life might be purchased, if another life 
were offered up as its price; and in like 
manner men were offered up when any 
calamity befel the people, and when they 
were about to engage in war. Naked 
women, stained with the dark blue dye 
of wood, assisted at these bloody rites. 

On greater occasions, a huge figure in 
the rude likeness of man, was made of 
wicker-work, and filled with men; as 
many as were condemned to death for 
their offences were put into it; but if 
these did not suffice to fill the image, 
the innocents were thrust in, and they 
surrounded it with straw and wood, and 
set fire to it, and consumed it with all 
whom it contained. 





Cats. It is said that the Angora 
cat has one eye blue and the other yel- 
low. There is also another odd say- 
ing about cats. It is that all cats which 
are perfectly white are deaf. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Mr. Epiror, 

I send you the answer to the puzzle 
in a late magazine ; if you will publish 
it you will oblige a young reader, 

C. B. 

I am a word of twelve letters. My 6th, 
4th, 9th, and 8th, are the name of a fruit, 
“pear.” My 8th, 9th, and 3d, is the 
name of a small animal, “rat.” My 11th, 
7th, 10th, and 3d is the name of a coin, 
“cent.” My 3d, Ist, and 10th is the 
name of a metal, “tin.” My 6th, 4th, 
and 10th is the name of a very useful ar- 
ticle, “pen.” My 9th, 10th and 34d, is 
the name of a very convenient article, 
“pin.” My 10th, Ist, 2d, and 4th, is 
the name of one of the numerals, “nine.” 
My whole is the name of Intemperance, 
a great destroyer of human life. 

May I now venture to propose an 
enigma of my own ? 





ENIGMA. 
I am a small but useful thing, 
I’m in the seal of every ring, 
I’m in the heart of every man, 
I aid and act in every plan ; 


I’m not in the body, yet I’m in the head, 

I never was sick, yet I dwell with the dead; 

I live in the parlor, I live in the hall ; 

I live in the drawing-room, stable, and all ; la 
I live with the stars but not in the moon, P; 
I live in the heavens, but not in the sun, 
I’m always in anger, and yet never fight; 
I’m always in quarrel, yet ne’er in the right; 
Through changing of seasons I’m ever the les 
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- same, lie 
So now, my dear reader, pray tell me my | be 
hame. Pos 
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THE WALLACE OAK. 
Ar Ellerslie, the birth place of Wal- 


lace, three miles to the south-west of 
Paisley in Scotland, stands an oak, in 
whose branches, tradition says, that dis- 
tinguished man once hid himself, with no 
less than 300 of his followers. We be- 
lieve most confidently that the story must 
beat least partly untrue; for it is scarcely 
possible that so large a number of per- 
sons could have concealed themselves in 


SOMETHING ABOUT OLD TREES. 





a single tree. However one thing is 
pretty certain; which 1s that this vener- 
able oak is as old as is represented, and 
that it stood in the times of Wallace. 
This however is wonder enough, since 
at this rate the tree must be 700 years 
old. The oak tree, as is well kr 
lasts to a very great age. 

The branches of the Wallace oal 
said, once covered an acre of gr 


but the limbs have gradually disap 
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ed, one after another, till little is left ex- 
cept the trunk, as you see by the picture. 

Perhaps most of our young readers 
have heard of the Charter oak, in the 
southern part of the city of Hartford in 
Connecticut. This tree is several hun- 
dred years old. It is called the Charter 
oak, because when the king of England, 
about 150 years ago, sent Sir Edmund 
Andros to take away the charters, as 
they were called, of the American colo- 
nies, the people of Connecticut colony 
hid their charter in a hollow in this tree. 
You will find the story in Parley’s First 
Book of History. This Charter Oak, 
however, like the Wallace oak, is now 
beginning to decay. 

There are accounts, some of which ap- 
pear quite credible, of trees much older 
than the Wallace oak. We will here 
insert a few of them. 

A Lime tree, at Trons, in Switzerland, 
51 feet in circumference, is supposed 
to be nearly 600 years old. 

There was a small cypress grove, at 
Granada, in 1776, which contained trees 
believed to be 800 or 900 years old. 

The great Chestnut at Mount Etna, 
made up of five or six trunks growing 
together, the whole of which is 180 feet 
in circumference, must be many hun- 
dred years old. 

A great Plane tree, in a valley near 
Constantinople, 150 feet incircumference, 
with a hollow 80 feet in circumference, 
has also existed many centuries. 

Eight Olive trees, at the place of the 


garden of Gethsemane, eastward of Je- 


VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 


rusalem, are pretty evidently at least 
800 years old. 

Several Yews, at Fountain’s Abbey, 
Yorkshire, England, are more than 
1000 years old, some say 2000. 

The age of the Baobab of Africa, and 
the deciduous Cypress of Mexico is esti- 
mated by naturalists at several thousand 
years. Ep. 





VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON, 


I wave always felt a strong desire to 
visit Mount Vernon, the seat of Generaj 
Washington, but, until very lately, have 
never enjoyed the opportunity. Being 
in Washington, a few weeks ago, I re- 
solved, in company with a friend, to vis- 
it it. 

We left Washington at nine o’clock 
in the morning in the steamboat for Al- 
exandria. In going down the river, we 
had a fine view of Washington, George- 
town, and the surrounding country. We 
arrived at Alexandria about ten o'clock. 

Alexandria is on the west side of the 
Potomac, eight miles, as the river runs, 
from Washington. It is pleasantly laid 
out, but the houses are chiefly old, and 
few of them are elegant. We procured 
a coach and a driver, and at eleven set 
out for Mount Vernon. 

The country in the suburbs of Alex- 
andria was very fine, and the soil, much 
of it, appeared to be excellent ; but farth- 
er on, it appeared to be thin. As we 
left the District of Columbia, and enter- 
ed Fairfax county in Virginia, the soil 











oil 








not only became more and more thin, 
but more and more uneven. We saw, 
however, a few fine plantations and some 
very beautiful wheat fields. We also saw 
companies of laborers—male and female 
—many of whom doubtless were slaves. 

Much of the road to Mount Vernon 
lay through the forests, and was ex- 
tremely hilly. In one or two instances, 
in descending the steep hills, our driver 
was obliged to chain the wheels of the 
vehicle. We passed many beautiful 
fields of wheat, and some of corn. 

At length we arrived at a large gate, 
with two small buildings, one on each 
side of it. This was the entrance to a 
path which led to the Mount Vernon 
plantation. In these houses, by the gate, 
in the days of Washington, lived an old 
man whose business it was to open and 
shut the gate for him. 

We were still nearly one mile from 
the house; and our road was through 
the woods and exceedingly bad and _hil- 
ly. A quarter of a mile from the house 
we came to another gate, but it was in 
ruins. We now found ourselves fairly 
on Mount Vernon, and began to see the 
out houses and gardens. 

On arriving at the spot which was 
once the home of George Washington, 
we found several dwellings occupied by 
the slaves of the present owner of the 
estate—Mrs. Washington, a distant rel- 
ative of the general. We saw many of 
the slaves in the house, and about the 
fields and gardens. Presently we came 
to the gate leading to the mansion. Here 
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we were met by a venerable old colored 
man, 77 years of age, who was to act as 
a guide; and here we left our carriage. 

We now came in sight of the man- 
sion. It is a large two story wooden 
building, situated on a beautiful emi- 
nence, near the Potomac, and command- 
ing a most charming view of that river. 
At its front, towards the river, is a plain 
but convenient portico; and inits rear is 
a level green or lawn, at the extremity 
and sides of which were many pleasant 
shade trees; and among the rest the 
Spanish chesnut, then in the richest 
bloom. 

One of the first things we saw was 
the tomb. The old man led us along 
the hill, to the southeast, in a winding 
direction till we came to the spot. It was 
in a small enclosure made by a strong 
iron railing and was surmounted by ev- 
ergreens and shrubbery. Over the 
strongly barred iron gate was a plain 
inscription, like the following, 

““HERE LIES THE BODY OF GEN. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON.” 


‘The tomb itself was of brick and stone, 


in the usual style, but was very large. 
Already 40 or 50 persons, relations of 
Washington, have been interred in it; 
and there is room, so it is said, for as 
many more. It is, however, not a little 
remarkable that the body of his wife, 
who survived him many years, was in- 
terred at Fredericksburg. 

We gazed on this solemn spot for 
some time, and then after plucking a 
small bough of an evergreen which stood 
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before the gate, we walked slowly up the 
hill to the house. We gazed on the riv- 
er above and below ; we wandered over 
the declivity from the house to the river; 
we observed the mansion and out hous- 
es, now going rapidly to decay; we 
begged to enter the mansion itself, but 
were not permitted; we walked across 
the lawn, and visited the flower garden. 
There are several gardens on the prem- 
ises, but this is the only one which pre- 
serves any thing of its appearance in the 
days of Washington himself. 

Here we were accompanied by the 
gardener who showed us a great varie- 
ty of fruit trees as well as flowers. The 
orange, lemon, pomegranate, tamarind, 
aloe, and many other tropical trees and 
shrubs grow here, and some of them in 
tolerable perfection. Not a few of them, 
however, were injured by the severe cold 
and frost of the last winter. Much dam- 
age was also done sometime ago by a 
destructive fire among the out houses 
situated near the northern wall. 

This garden was laid out with much 
taste, and though it is now nearly 40 


“years since the hand of Washington has 
‘touched it, great pains are taken to pre- 
“serve it as nearly as possible, in the very 
_eondition in which he left it. Altogeth- 


er it is a curious place, and worth at 
Jeast one visit. 

Mount Vernon is visited by strangers 
almost every day; sometimes by great 
numbers. During the day on which we 
visited it no person was present but our- 
selves and the guides. We met other 


visitors, however, as we were going 
away. . 

We had much conversation with the 
old man about the character of Wash- 
ington; for he well knew him. The 
slaves, he said, did not quite like him, 
in some respects, he was so exact and 
so strict. The sun never caught him in 
bed, and he was unwilling it should find 
any of his people sleeping. The most 
close attention must be paid to the con- 
dition of all the roads, fences, buildings, 
&c.; and if a rail, a clapboard, or a 
stone was permitted to remain out of its 
place, he complained ; sometimes in lan- 
guage of severity. He was, however, 
it was added, a most excellent man. 

We left the place with some reluc- 
tance, and arrived, after an absence of 
four hours, at Alexandria. Thence, af- 
ter resting a short time, we took passage 
in the steam boat to Washington city, 
and went to our old lodgings in Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 





TRAVEL ABOUT BOSTON. 

Itis said that 733 chaises, 1062 wag- 
ons, 415 teams, 198 coaches, 120 horses, 
and 3984 foot passengers went over one 
of the Boston bridges, lately on one day. 
There are six other bridges connecting 
Boston with the adjacent towns, besides 
the road leading to Roxbury, two ferries 
and four steamboats running hundreds 
of times a day. If half as many pass- 
engers, as mentioned above, pass on each 
of these routes daily, how many is that in 
the whole ? 
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LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 


ENVY NOT ANOTHER. 


“OQ! now I wish that I had a car- 
rage!” said Morton, as a coach and 
four rapidly passed him. Morton was a 
hearty young fellow, and was trudging 
along the turnpike-road with a bundle 
hanging from a stick over his shoulder. 
“IT wish that I had a carriage,” said he, 
“for happy must they be who possess 
oe: but no, no! I was not born to be 
0 lucky, and must tramp my way 
through the world as well as I can.” 
There was enough, certainly, in the 
carriage to attract the attention of any 
me: for it was of the most elegant con- 
struction, and a coronet was painted on 
ts pannels ; fleet and beautiful were the 
coal-black long tailed horses that drew 
it; and the postilions were clad in the 
gayest livery. At no great distance 
fom the spot where the carriage passed 
Morton, it suddenly stopped, the postil- 
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ions reining in their horses with a sud- 
den jerk; and Morton arrived just in 
time to see the happy owner of the car- 
riage descend from it. Alas! alas! 
little of happiness was to be seen: for 
the rich man, with all the assistance of 
his servants, moved with great difficulty ; 
and before he could stir a step, a pair of 
crutches, the upper part of them covered 
with black satin, were placed under his 
arms. Morton caught a glance of his 
face, distorted as it was with pain, and 
heard an impatient ejaculation fall from 
his tongue. Morton now saw how little 
a carriage and fine horses, and gay 
equipage, could do towards making a 
man happy, if health had been denied 
him; and, pursuing his journey, he 
determined in future to “envy not 
another.” 

Never do we more mistake matters, 
my boys, than when, judging by what 
we see, we think this or that person 
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better off than ourselves. Too many 
have I known, in the course of my life, 
who carried happiness in their faces, 
and heaviness in their hearts; so that 
I do intend, in future, to practice the 
maxim, “ Envy not another.” 

Observe, my boys, once for all, that 
the maxims I give you are meant to 
make you wiser and better; and, there- 
fore, your reading them without reducing 
them to practice will be of no use at all. 
“Envy not another.” 

I remember, when very young, look- 
ing at a man who wore a silver plate on 
the top of his head; and J thought to 
myself what a grand man he must be. 
But sometime after, my boys, I was told 
the reason of his wearing it, for he had 
been trepanned, that is, having met with 
an accident, he had been obliged to have 
a portion of his scull taken away, and 
the silver plate was worn to defend the 
part from injury; so that, in this in- 
stance, | was taught, at an early age, 
the maxim—‘“ Envy not another.” 

“ What makes you so contented with 
your lot?” said one to an old man who 
was reading his Bible. “ Because,” re- 
plied he, “God knows what is best for 
me to have, and has promised, in this 
book, to give it to me.” If he believed 
this, no wonder, my boys, that he was 
contented: if you believed the same 
thing, you'would be contented too, and 
there would be but little necessity to tell 
you to “envy not another.” 

You may, my boys, have seen, before 
now, a soldier on parade, dressed up in 
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his regimentals; or a sailor on board 
his vessel, when dressed in his blue 
jacket and white trowsers ; and you may 
have wished to be soldiers and sailors 
yourselves: but, had you met the same 
persons after an engagement, and seen 
the soldier hobbling on crutches, and 
the sailor walking on a pair of wooden 
legs, you would have admitted the wis- 
dom of the maxim—* Envy not another.” 

Alack-a-day ! we are continually run- 
ning into the error of desiring to be like 
others, especially those above us: for to 
be rich, and to be happy, is the same 
thing all the world over, until we are 
convinced of the mistake. 

In former times, lived a poor fisher- 
man, who hardly ever knew one day 
how he should provide for another. It 
chanced that he had to carry some fish 
that he had caught to a fine mansion, 
where he saw so much splendor. that he 
concluded happiness must depend on 
riches alone: envy filled his breast, and 
he sighed to obtain riches. 

In a short time after, he had a bag of 
money left to him; and then he expect- 
ed to be as happy as a prince: but he 
never dared to stir from his hut, lest he 
should be robbed of his treasure. The 
want of exercise took away his appetite, 
so that he did not enjoy what he ate or 
drank. As to sleep, that was out of the 
question ; for the night was consumed 
in planning how he should protect and 
make the most of his property. 

Wearied with watching, he at last, 
flung the bag of money at his feet, and 
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broke out into this empassioned excla- 
mation—“ Lie there! for thou hast in- 
deed made me poor. Before I possessed 
thee, | enjoyed the little that Heaven 
bestowed upon me ; and ate, and drank, 
and slept, and walked abroad, in peace : 
but of these, my only comfort, thou hast 


| deprived me !” 


e 
ey 
or 
1e 
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st, 


_ sions of any. 
cipal value of things here, consists in 


The sudden possession of wealth is 


rarely a benefit; and our’ desires to 
) obtain it are among the most idle in 
which we indulge. 


Look not, my boys, 
on those that are above you with envy : 


| be assured, that they have their troubles; 


and, if you knew them, you would per- 
haps more readily attend to the maxim 


_—‘ Envy not another.” 


As you grow older, and pass through 


the world, look about you; imitate the 


virtues of all, but envy not the posses- 
Forget not, that the prin- 


| their connection with an hereafter. The 
/sum of worldly honours and possessions 
is soon told— 

Not more than these the proud may boast, 

The rich, the wise, the brave ;— 
_ A mouldering stone, an epitaph, 
| A green sod, and a grave. 

You are old enough to know these 
| things, my boys, but you must not be 
}agry at being reminded of them. Un- 
tle Newbury must tell you a few plain 
tuths now and then. He would not be 
your friend, if, while he endeavoured to 
amuse you by an occasional tale, he did 
tot keep his eye upon the far more im- 
portant object of imparting a word of in- 
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struction, calculated to restrain you from 


evil, comfort you in affliction, and en- 


courage you in the practice of every 
good. You will soon see things with 
different eyes, and hear with different 
ears, ay, and judge of things by a difler- 
ent judgment than that you now exer- 
cise. Envy not another then; but en- 
courage each other, that your deeds be 
not such in time, as may occasion bitter- 
ness through eternity. 





VISIT TO THE GREAT GEYSER IN 
ICELAND. 

Tue following visit to one of the 
greatest natural curiosities in the world, 
is from the travels of Mr. Barrows. In 
order to fit it for our readers we have 
somewhat abridged it. 

It was about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon when we arrived. A party of 
visitors who had been there before us, 
and who were just on the eve cf taking 
their departure, informed us, that, after 
waiting on the spot for twenty-four 
hours, they had been gratified with a 
most splendid eruption or spouting forth 
of the water to the height of forty feet; 
though it usually rises on these occa- 
sions to twice that height. There was 


also another party on the spot who had 
arrived but recently, and were waiting 
like ourselves for a burst from some of 
these boiling cauldrons. 

The Great Geyser is situated on a 
mound which rises considerably above 
the general surface of the plain, and 
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slopes on all sides to the distance of 
about a hundred feet from the borders 
of the large basin on its summit; and in 
the centre of this basin, forming, as it 
were, a gigantic funnel, there is a pipe 
or tube up which the boiling water rises 
and the eruptions burst forth. ‘The ba- 
sin or bowl of this funnel is from four to 
five feet deep, sloping a little, like a sau- 
cer, towards the central tube. 

Into this basin the water had flowed 
to within a foot and a half of the brim 
when we visited it; and, as it was grad- 
ually rising, we remained on the spot 
till it overflowed, which we were told 
was a certain sign of an eruption being 
about to take place; the more certain, 
as a bubbling or boiling up of the water 
was observed over the mouth of the tube 
at the same time. The temperature of 
the water in the basin at this period, as 
far as | could reach to plunge in the 
thermometer, was from 180° to 190° of 
Fahrenheit, which is a little less than 
that of boiling water. Water, as you 
know, boils at 212°. 

After anxiously waiting a considera- 
ble time, instead of that grand burst we 
had expected to take place, to our great 
mortification the water began gradually 
to subside, and did not cease to dimin- 
ish till the basin was left quite dry. 

I had now, however, an opportunity 
of taking the dimensions of the basin 
and its pipe, the former of which was 
found from actual measurement to be 
fifty-six feet in the greatest diameter, 
and fifty-two feet in the narrowest; and 
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the greatest depth about four feet. The 
shaft or tube in the middle, at the upper 
and shelving part, was found to be eigh. 
teen and a quarter feet one way, and six- 
teen feet the other; but it narrows con- 
siderably at a little distance from the 
mouth, and appears to be not more than 
ten or twelve feet in diameter. 

I measured its depth on two sides; 
on one I found it to be sixty-seven feet, 
and on the other a little more than sey- 
enty. The sides of the tube are smooth- 
ly polished, probably by the constant 
friction of the water, which is also the 
case with the floor of the basin, whose 
surface is perfectly smooth and even, 
and has the appearance, in parts, of 
agate ; and is so hard that I was unable 
to detach a single piece with a hammer. 

The stream of water that flows from 
the basin finds its way down the slope 
of the mound, and at the foot thereof 
divides itself into two branches, which 
empty themselves into the Huztt-aa, or 
White river. On the margins of these 
little streams are found in abundance the 
most extraordinary and beautiful incrus- 
tations that can be conceived, which, 
like those on the margin of the basin, 
would appear to be owing to the steam 
and spray that accompany the water, 
rather than to the water itself. Along 
the banks of these occasional streamlets 
the grasses and the various aquatic ot 
water plants are all covered with incrus- 
tations, some of which were exquisitely 
beautiful, but so delicate that, with eve 
ry possible care, I found it was utterly 
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Every sort of adventitious fragment, 
whether of pieces of wood, bones or 
horns of animals, were here found in 
a silicified or crystallized state, and 
among other things, by the edge of the 
stream, I met with a piece of printed 
paper, which, with the letters perfectly 
legible, exhibited a thin plate of transpa- 
rent silex or rock-crystal, giving it the 
appearance of a child’s horn-book ; but 
the moment it was removed it fell to 
pleces. 

Previous to our departure the gov- 
emor had shown to me a worsted stock- 
ing, which, by laying on the banks of 
this streamlet about six months, had 


| been completely converted into stone, as 


| had also a blue handkerchief, which ex- 


hibited all the checks and colours of the 
miginal ; and these were solid enough 
to bear handling, and as hard as the si- 
lex itself. 

We had shot some plovers and cur- 
lews on our way to this place, which we 
ordered to be boiled in the basin of the 
Great Geyser, and they were sufficient- 
ly cooked in the space of twenty min- 
utes, the temperature of the water con- 
tinuing to vary from 180° to 190° of 
Fahrenheit. 

The steam arising from this as well 
as all the Geysers, is sensibly, but not 
very strongly, impregnated with the 
ell of sulphur; and our guides told 
us the birds would taste of it so strongly 
& not to be eatable: but whether our 
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appetites were sharp, or our senses dull, 
we did not by any means find this to be 
the case, nor could we perceive the 
slightest taste of sulphur. I filled a bot- 
tle with the beautiful clear water of the 
Geyser, which at the moment certainly 
had a strong sinell of sulphur; but though 
firmly corked on the spot, it had lost it 
altogether on my arrival in England. 

At a little distance from the Great 
Geyser we observed two pools of the 
most beautifully clear water I ever be- 
held, the surfaces scarcely disturbed with 
any thing like ebullition (boiling) ; and 
a thin vapour, hardly perceptible, rising 
just above the water and then dissolv- 
ing into thin air. On plunging a ther- 
mometer into one of these pools the mer- 
cury immediately rose to 200°: they are 
at least forty feet deep. 

While looking around us at the va- 
rious springs, the fountains and fissures 
on this extraordinary piece of ground, 
we watched with much anxiety for the 
usual symptoms of an eruption from the 
Great Geyser ; but none took place dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, nor in the 
night. The basin again filled and re- 
mained full, and several times overflow- 
ed the margin: at such times a vehe- 
ment ebullition was observable directly 
over the shaft, and once it rose with a 
jet to the height of three or four feet. 

Early the next morning I stript off 
my clothes to perform my ablutions and 
to shave myself by the margin of the 
basin, but in the midst of the operation 
I felt a sudden motion of the earth, and 
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a rumbling noise beneath, resembling 
somewhat the crashing noise of a large 
body of ice breaking up in a thaw; and 
the water at once overflowed the basin. 
I had a narrow escape from being drench; 
ed with scalding water of the tempera- 
ture of about 190° of Fahrenheit, but 
still no eruption took place. 

I observed on this occasion, and af- 
terwards, that four or five ravens came 
and perched themselves on the rim of 
the basin, evidently enjoying the steam 
as it rolled over them. 

The water having again subsided, I 
next visited an aperture close to the hill. 
It was quite different from that of any 
other of the fountains, and the noise re- 
sembled that, only louder, which is made 
when the steam is let off from the boiler 
of the steam-engine. Ona closer ap- 
proach to it, a constant rumbling noise 
was heard immediately below it, and ap- 
parently at a very deep distance from 
the surface of the earth. This has some- 
times been called the roaring Geyser. 

The obstinate geyser, to our morti- 
fication, remained tranquil during the 
whole of this day, with the exception on- 
ly of two or three ebullitions, of from 
four to five feet in height, each of which 
was preceded by the usual rumbling 
noise below the surface. 

- Towards the evening, however, our 
attention was called to another quarter 
of these fields, where a large opening or 
tube was observed, the margin of which 
was almost even with the general sur- 
face. We had previously noticed this 
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in a perfectly tranquil state, and doubted 
whether it was an old worn-out geyser 
ora new one. We could perceive, at 
the depth of about twelve or fourteen 
feet, water ina state of ebullition, but 
without any apparent intention of rising 
higher. 

The circumstance, that now attracted 
our attention, was that of observing our 
guides digging up and throwing into the 
orifice large masses of peat or turf. 
The guides seemed to think that, by 
such provocation, they might succeed in 
bringing on an eruption. As this was 
a wished-for event, we all lent our as- 
sistance in heaving in turf and peat in 
large quantities ; and sure enough the 
boiling fluid, as if filled with rage and 
indignation at such treatment, burst forth 
almost instantaneously, and without giv- 
ing the least notice, with a most violent 
eruption, heaving up a column of mud 
and water with fragments of peat, as 
black as ink, to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet, and continuing to do so for 
eight or ten minutes, when it subsided, 
and all the water sunk into the shaft, 
where it remained in a tranquil state at 
its former depth. The masses of turf 
had been completely shattered to atoms, 
and dissolved as it were in the water, 
which did not recover the usual trans- 
parency of the geyser waters when it 
ceased: the fragments of turf in de- 
scending fell back into the shaft. 

The guides remarked that this was 
the first time this geyser had played for 
upwards of a month; the Prince of Den- 
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mark and his party having choked it by 
throwing in a quantity of large stones. 
“We grew, at length, quite weary and 
indeed somewhat impatient; and the 
servant Was as anxious as ourselves—in- 
deed, so much so, that he sat up all 
night—and it was well he did so, for 
about three o’clock in the morning, when 
we were fast asleep, having been kept 
awake the greater part of the preceding 
night by the rumbling noise under the 
earth at different periods, he hastily en- 
tered the tent, and said that, from the 
incessant noise and the violent rushing 


_ of the steam, he had no doubt an erup- 


_ tion was about to take place. 


We were of course instantly on our 
legs ; and just as we arrived at the spot, 
afew jets were thrown up to no great 
hight, and we were once more making 


up our minds to another disappointment, 
_ when suddenly, as if by a violent effort, 


the shaft discharged a full column of 


water and steam, the former mounting 





ina grand mass to the height, as we es- 
timated it, of between seventy and eighty 
feet ! 


The column of water was generally 


| xecompanied by rolling volumes of 
‘steam; not that pure unmixed steam 


which is constantly converted into mois- 
ture, and vanishes when it escapes into 
the open air, like that which is let off 
from the boilers of steam-engines, but a 
kind of smoke and spray from the boil- 
ing water, that require some little time 
tomelt away and leave the atmosphere 
tlear. 
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No sooner was the eruption over, 
and the water had subsided into the 
shaft, the steam continuing to rise, than 
ravens again made their appearance, and 
perched themselves on the margin of 
the basin on the leeward side, while we 
were standing on the opposite margin 
not twenty yards distant. 

Our curiosity being now pretty well 
satisfied, our provisions nearly exhaust- 
ed, ourselves and our people not a little 
fatigued with a three days’ journey, and 
two nights spent amidst the boiling caul- 
drons and steam, we made up our minds 
to sound a retreat, and bend our steps 
homeward. 





THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 

Tue name October came from octo, 
a Latin word which means eight— 
for it was the eighth month of the Ro- 
man year. 

Among the Romans October was sa- 
cred to the god Mars, and was supposed 
to be under his protection. On this ac- 
count it was customary to sacrifice a 
horse to Mars during this month. _Be- 
fore the sacrifice, a race was run with 
chariots drawn by two horses, and the 
swiftest one was selected for the sacri- 
fice. 


BiackFoor. 17 years ago, the first 
day of this month, Blackfoot a Shawnese 
Indian chief, died in Ohio, at the great 
age of 114 years. 

Trecumsen. It is 36 years ago, the 
5th of this month since, this famous In- 
dian chief was killed in battle. 
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THE ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
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' VISIT TO THE ASTOR HOTEL, IN 
NEW-YORK. 

I arrived in New-York, from Phila- 
delphia, about half past one o’clock, in 
the afternoon. Having heard much 
about the Astor House, I determined to 
visit it. | 

The porter, who conveyed my trunk 
from the steamboat, led me to an im- 
mense edifice in Broadway, opposite the 
Park. This he told me was the Astor 
House. It is five stories high, 200 feet 
long, and 150 broad. The wings of the 
building form a hollow square, the yard 
being in the centre; so that the rooms 
on all sides receive light and air from 
the streets and the centre. 

On inquiry at the “office” for a room, 
I was told that all the rooms were occu- 
pied except a few in the very highest 
stories. Desirous of embracing this op- 
| portunity of seeing the house, J told the 
office-keeper that if there was no other 
objection to the rooms than their height, I 
_ would gladly take one. On being assur- 
ed there was none, I concluded, with a 
friend to occupy it. We did not find it 
ina good condition, however, though we 
were charged, for merely supper and 
lodging, $3,50. 

But I must now describe to you this 
noble edifice as well as I can; though, 
if you wish to get a complete idea of it, 
you will be compelled to visit it, and see 
it for yourself. 

The basement story of this building is 
eccupied by stores, whose entrance on 
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Broadway are even with the sidewalk ; 
they are ten in number, and therfe are 
five stores on Vesey and five on Barclay 
street, The main entrance to the Ho- 
tel is in the centre of the building on 
Broadway—it has also entrances on the 
other streets above named. The main 
entrance opens to a splendid vestibule, or 
inside porch, supported by columns, the 
floor of which is of Mosaic work of blue 


and white marble; and this marble ex-. 
tends throughout the halls of this floor. 
and has a very pretty effect. On the- 
north of the vestibule is the “ office,” 
answering to the description of “the bar” 


as named in other public houses. 


On the south of the office is the Gen-- 


tlemen’s Reading Room. On the first 
floor is the Dining Room, which is on 
the Barclay street wing, and 100 by. 40 
feet, with a ceiling 194 feet high. On 
the same floor, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Barclay streets, is the Gentle- 
men’s Drawing or Smoking and Con- 
versation Room—this room commands a 


fine view of the Park, City Hall and 


Broadway. On the same floor, corner 
of Vesey street and Broadway, is the 
Ladies’ Drawing room, which is richly 
and elegantly furnished with Brussels 
carpeting, marble tables, ottomans, sofas 
and chairs of splendid workmanship and 
costly materials. 

On the Vesey street wing is the La- 
dies’ Dining Room, suiiiciently capacious 
to seat 100 ladies, and is richly furnish- 


ed. The first floor contains about twen-- 
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ty parlors. The second floor has a hall 
running the whole length of the build- 
ing on Broadway, and on Vesey and 
Barclay streets. The rooms which look 
into the streets are all furnished as _par- 
lors, and on the opposite sides of the 
hall are the bed-rooms. On this floor, 
on Broadway, is a Club Room, which 
has been named “the Duke’s Room,”’ 
probably intended as the abode of so im- 
portant a perscnage, should one of so 
high a title condescend to visit our wood- 
‘en country. 

The third and fourth stories, like the 
first and second, have halls running the 
whole length of each wing, with parlors 
on one side, and bed rooms opposite. 
‘The fifth story, which displays from the 
exterior the ornamented circular win- 
dows, like the other stories, has halls 
running throughout, with bed rooms on 
both sides. This story is lighted, in ad- 
dition to the circular windows on the 
sides, from sky-lights in the roof. 

The rooms are all of ample dimen- 
sions, the halls leading to them are wide, 
and the stairs throughout the building 
are of easy ascent; a very important 
consideration to the fatigued traveller. 
They are also well lighted and ventilated. 

The upper rooms command a very ex- 
tensive view of the city and public build- 
ings. Those on the south and western 
wings overlook the Hudson, the lower 
and upper Bays, the Islands, the Jersey 
shore, and a beautiful and interesting 
view of the shipping at the wharves, and 
the spreading canvass of hundreds of 
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vessels arriving and departing from 
what may truly be termed the commer. 
cia] emporium of the western world. 

The rooms throughout this building 
are completed and furnished, not in a 
gaudy,—but simple and beautiful style, 
The beds and bedding have the appear. 
ance of ease and comfort, and the clean- 
ly appearance of the whole cannot but 
afford comfort to the traveller, as well as 
to families who reside here ; of which 
there are many. The hotel is lighted 
with gas, and there are water closets ex- 
tending throughout the building, attach- 
ed to each suit of rooms. 

The Kitchen occupies a room in the 
back wing, looking into the yard, the 
flooring of which is on a level with the 
Dining Room, and is of easy access to 
it—a very important matter, as the dish- 
es can be conveyed from thence in a 
smoking state, and thus the lover of hot 
things can have them nice and warm 
and in all their goodness directly from 
the hands of the artists. The arrange- 
ments for roasting, frying, stewing, boil- 
ing, &c., are all upon the most modern 
and approved methods ; the spits, &c. 
being turned and all the cooking going 
on by steam, whilst the baking is done 
in the celebrated Rumford oven. 

Under the Kitchens is a spacious 
Washing Room, with tubs and troughs 
for hot and cold water. Adjoining, is 
the Ironing Room which contains 
wooden frames on rollers, to receive 
clothes for drying, which pass to aml 
fro, receiving heat from steam convey 
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ed through pipes which pass through 
these rooms. 

In another story, on the Barclay street 
wing, are seventeen bathing rooms and 
two shower baths, for the inmates and 
the public. The water for their supply 
is contained in several reservoirs adjoin- 
ing. ‘This water comes from cisterns or 
reservoirs in the attic of the building, 
conveyed by leaden pipes to these reser- 
voirs below. It is also conveyed through 
all the rooms of the building from the 
attic downwards, with fassets in each 
room. 

In a room on the ground floor is fixed 
a Boiler, attached to which is a Rotary 
Engine. Here water is heated for the 
house at large, and for the supply of the 
baths. By a force pump, warm water 
is distributed through all the rooms. 

In the yard there is a well of most 
excellent water. By the aid of machin- 
ery, this is raised from the well, and 
carried to the top of the building, and in 
ease of a drought and the reservoirs. in 
the upper part of the building should 
fail, the house can be amply supplied 
with rain water from four cisterns in-the 
yard. 

At each end of the building there are 
spacious Ice houses, which are well stor- 
ed with that article, particularly desir- 
able when the thermometer reaches 

_ between 80 and 90° and upwards. 
_ Besides the above, there is a spacious 
| pastry room by itself, furnished with one 
_ of Rumford’s ovens, and adjoining this, 
| alarge room, fitted with ovens on the 
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most approved plan, and a first rate ba- 
ker employed to do the baking for the 
whole house. 

Among other conveniences to the per- 
manent boarder as well as traveller, we 
noticed a Hair Dressing and Shaving 
Room, which has an easy access from 
the first floor. 

The last rooms we have time to de- 
scribe, although not ornamented with 
much marble or mahogany, possess to 
some persons quite as much interest 
as any other part of the hotel. We al- 
lude to the spacious arched and paved 
wine Vaults, which are under the centre 
of the building on Broadway. These 
vaults, although quite spacious, are fitted 
up with shelves and apartments for 
wines,—are well stored with the choic- 
est quality, and of all descriptions. Ad- 
joining the Wine Vaults are Cellars 
for porter, &c. all of which are fire-proof. 

There are 308 rooms, which may be 
occupied by the boarders. The whole 
number of reoms amount to 390. 

The yard forms a square, and is flag- 
ged throughout. The water from the 
kitchen is carried off by a sewer into 
the North river. 

The furniture of this establishment, 
including about $8,000 worth of silver 
and $ 12,000 worth of plated ware, cost 
$90,000. Much of the wooden furni- 
ture is of black walnut, highly polished 
and varnished, and exceedingly beauti- 
ful. A mirror, intended for the ladies’ 
drawing room, but not yet put up, is 10 
feet long, and 6 broad ; and is said to be 
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the largest piece of furniture of the kind 
in the United States. 

Every thing-—china, silver, beds, sheet- 
ing, &c.—is marked with the words “As- 


tor House.” ‘There are in the house 
about 400 locks, no two of which can be 
opened with the same key. 

In the whole of the establishment there 
are about 80 servants, including cooks. 
The latter are mostly Frenchmen. Each 
has his place, and every one appears to 
know where that place is, and to confine 
himself to it. IL was much pleased with 
the general order of the establishment ; 
and though an expensive house, it is 
worth one visit. Ep. 





THE SWORD CANE. 


CuHar.es has a sword cane, and he 
takes it with him wherever he goes. I[ 
have tried to persuade him not to do so. 
I have told him of people who will go 
through this country and Europe with- 
out any weapons of defence, and yet 
never find any trouble; but it does no 
good. I believe that if a thousand per- 
sons should travel in the United States 
and Europe without weapons, three 
years, and go along and mind their 
business, and another thousand should 
travel in the same way except to arm 
themselves, that the first thousand would 
meet with fewer difficulties and assaults, 
‘by at least one half, than the other. 
Reader, try it. Lay aside your sword 


eane, your dirk, your knife, your pistol ; 
and act like a man, and not like a cow- 


Ep. 


ard. 





FIRE-WORKS.—~—MURR S EGGS. 


FIRE WORKS. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Observing that your correspondent 
who signs himself P. S. wishes to know 
how to make artificial fire-works, ani 
you have given him the direction for 
making read fire-works, | would say for 
his information that the English edition 
of the “ Boy’s Own Book” contains the 
process of making them. They are to- 
tally different from the fire-works that 
you have described, being made by the 
reflection of light on transparent paper 
of different colours, cut out and pierced 
in a proper shape, and are therefore a 
safe, pleasant, and interesting amuse- 
ment. The article is long, and illustra- 
ted by numerous engravings, or | would 


transcribe it. Yours, &c. H.T.P. 


MURR’S EGGS. 

Quire a large number of eggs were 
for sale in Boston a little while ago, 
which were called by many Murr’s eggs; 
and by some gull’s eggs. ‘They were 
nearly twice as large as a common hen's 
egg, and were of a dirty white, or pale 
blue, speckled with black. Many peo- 
ple bought them for domestic use, as 
they were cheaper, according to their 
weight, than hen’s eggs. They are te 
ken in immense quantities about the 
islands of Labrador; and we are sorry 
to say that sailors waste them by thous- 
ands. Several sorts of wild birds in 
that region produce, it is said, curious 
speckled eggs differing very little, if 
any, from those we have described. 
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THE ADDAX. 
Tue Addax is a sort of Antelope, 


found only in Nubia in Africa. There 


ire many kinds of antelopes ; of which, 


however, only one is found in America. 
Thisis called the prong-horn. In Europe, 
they have two kinds, the chamois, and 
he saiga. In the hot countries of Asia 
ind Africa there are six or eight kinds 
nore. The curious gnu of Africa is 
me of them, and the beautiful gazelle is 
another. 

The antelope is remarkable for the 
teauty and delicacy of its form, as well 
‘sfor the swiftness of its movements. 
thas very large and bright eyes. Its 
‘olor is yellow on the back and white on 
lhe belly, with a brown band between, 
it the flank. Its ears are long and 
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pointed. They feed, like the deer, on 
shrubs and grass ; but most of them, ex- 
cept the chamois, prefer to browse the 
sultry plains of the torrid zone. The 
chamois prefers the almost inaccessible 
summits of the icy Alps. 

Every one of these antelope animals, 
except the gnu, is gentle, timid, and eas- 
ily tamed; of the fierce gnu we have 
spoken elsewhere. Many of them are 
gregarious—fond of herding together. 
They often live in families of twenty or 
thirty individuals. They live wholly on 
vegetables. Such a timid, inoffensive 
animal, one would think, should have 
few if any enemies. And yet it is not 
so. Lions, tigers, leopards, ounces, 
jackals, and numerous other flesh-eating 
animals, lie in ambush for them at their 
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drinking places or elsewhere ; and men, 
aided by dogs and falcons, join in the 
work of their destruction. Against this 
host of powerful enemies they have no 
means of defence, but their swiftness ; 
and even this does not always save 
them. 

But we have been speaking all along, 
it should not be forgotten, of the antelope 
race generally. Of the addax, in partic- 
ular, we know little; and the little we 


do know is principally derived from the 


writings of Mr. Ruppel, a German trav- 
eller. Ep. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT THE STARS. 


Stars! lovely stars! so fair and bright, 
In yon blue heaven afar ; 

Thus shining on, from night to night, 
O tell me what ye are! 


Is it to guard this sleeping earth, 
While darkness o’er it lies, 

That thus your glorious bands come forth, 
Rejoicing in the skies ? 

as it to light the traveller’s way, 
When moon and sun are down, 

And lead him with your cheering ray 
Through pathless deserts on ? 


Is it across the foamy deep 
Some'wandering ship to guide, 

Bright Stars, that thus your watch ye keep, 
When all are gone beside ? 


They sparkle on,—but answer not :— 
Is there no sound on high ? 

Those glorious ones, from their bright place, 
Why give they no reply ? 


Does spring return when they ordain ? 
Is theirs the summer’s glow, 

And autumn’s gale, and winter wild ? 
I wish that I could know. 


O tell me, you whom books have told 
Of wondrous things gone by ; 

How were they, in the days of old, 
Set in the dark blue sky ? 


So beautiful, so mild, so bright, 
O tell me what they are ; 


And teach my thoughts, from night to night, 


The story of a Star! 





ANSWERS ABOUT THE STARS. 


Attend, my child! attend, and hear 
What wonders were of old ; 

How through that vast unbounded sphere 
The stars of heaven were rolled. 


The God who made each little flower, 
Each leaf that shades the grove, 

He, tco, by his amazing power, 
Ordained the Stars above. ’ 


He clothed them all with living rays, 
The light that came from Him ; 

He bade them o’er our darkness blaze, 
When sky and earth are dim. 


Behold how each its pathway keeps, 
Fixed in its place divine ; 

Amid those everlasting deeps, 
Like quenchless lamps, to shine. 

Look up, my child! for every one 
Of those small flames on high, 

Is a fair world, a heavenly sun, 
That lights the distant sky. 


And there may glorious creatures dweis, 
Where man hath never trod, 

In endless hymns of joy to tell 
The mighty things of God. 


Nor shall thine eye behold in vain, 
E’en from this world afar ; 

But knowledge of His wisdom gain 
From every sparkling Star. . 


Yes! they shall teach thy infant heart 
God's wondrous works above ; 

And the blest record still impart 
Of his Almighty love. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FASHION. 

You asked me who Fashion is, where 
she was born, how she was educated, 
&c. I will try to tell you. 

She was born in the neighborhood of 
{dleness. Her father’s name was Ca- 
price, and her mother’s name was Fancy. 
As the mother was feeble, she procured 
Folly for a nurse. As is usual in such 
eases, Fashion, as she went on towards 
maturity, became quite as much the 
picture of the nurse as of the mother. 

From these humble beginnings, she 
soon became one of the most powerful 
monarchs of her day. Of her day, did 
I say? Yes; and her day has been a 
long one too. Whether she lives on the 
Graham system, or not, I have never 
heard any body say; but she has lived 
already many thousand years, and is as 
yet scarcely arrived at maturity. — I 
judge so, at least, by her ringlets and 
curls; but perhaps I judge incorrectly, 
for she wears false hair. 

I said she was a most powerful mon- 
arch. She gives absolute sway to 
modes, forms, and colors, for every 
thing ; although introduced into her em- 
pire by the whim of somebody, for whom 
few care, and whom nobody knows. She 
has the power of altering, almost instant- 
ly, the opinions of her subjects, about 
the nature and qualities of things. She 
does not ask them to think, before they 
change their opinion; the less they 
think, the better. 

With the quickness almost of thought, 
this powerful queen can change all our 


notions of beauty, elegance, and proprie- 
ty, and make that appear hateful which 
but just before we had regarded as most 
lovely. She makes us kindle into rap- 
tures at qualities and shapes, which but 
a few days before appeared ugly and 
deformed. 

Here is a structure, which but the 
other day we thought majestic and beau- 
tiful. But Fashion, with her magic 
wand, has touched us, and all now ap- 
pears clumsy and ungraceful. These 
colors, yesterday so elegant, to-day how 
faint, faded and lifeless! This dress, 
once so warm and confortable, is now as 
insupportable as the dogdays; and that 
thin garment, once like the spider’s web, 
how warm it now makes us, even ina 
temperature below zero! That slender 
waist—which once would have excited 
universal ridicule—how beautiful it now 
is! and that sharptoed and once tortur- 
ing shoe, how easily it sits, and how 
comfortably we walk in it! 

It is true that this tyrant queen does 
many things which are very useful to 
the world. It would be strange, indeed, 
were it otherwise since she does so much. 
It would be odd that such a busy body 
should never do anything right, not even 
by accident. But for one right thing 
that she does, there are a hundred wrong 
ones that she does, and another hundred 
right ones that though she has the pow- 
er, she neglects to do. 

Though she is very accommodating 
and insinuating, she is a great enemy to 


Conscience. Between herself and the: 
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latter there used to be perpetual war. 
But Fashion, for some time past has 
been wholly victorious, and Conscience, 
though she sometimes ventures to raise 
her wounded head, is soon beaten down 
again. 

The tyrant queen commands all her 
subjects to place the highest value on 
things which are in themselves of least 
consequence. ‘The worst clothing she 
makes us think to be the best; and so 
the worst drink, the worst exercise, and 
the worst forms of cookery. She re- 
quires al] her subjects to live in high 
style ; and even makes it appear proper 
for them to use money and other prop- 
erty for this purpose, to which, by the 
laws of God, they have not the least 
right in the world. 

Lastly, this powerful queen does not, 
like many other monarchs, confine her- 
self to cities—would that she did !—but 
visits the most retired places in the coun- 
try. She pretends that the object of her 
visits is to make her subjects happy, and 
has the art of making almost every body 
think so; but for one that she renders 
contented, quiet, or happy, she makes at 
‘least fifty miserable. Yet, as it often 
‘happens, the more she tyrannizes, the 
more her miserable subjects love, wor- 
ship and adore her. So much is she 
the sole mistress of their hearts—high 
and low, old and young, rich and poor, 
male and female—that they almost quar- 
rel with each other about who shall get 
nearest to her throne, or do her the most 
homage. Ep. 





A PUZZLE. 
Mr. Epiror, 


I am very fond of your puzzles and 
stories, and have found out one of your 
late puzzles: the word is Constantino- 
ple. Iwill send you one in return which 
I have made wholly myself. It is the 
name of a town in Massachusetts, out 
of which I can make fifty-two words, 
but have chosen only a few of the best. 

My Ist, 9th, 3d, 4th, 5th and Sth is a 
kind of stone ; my 4th, dth, Sth, 6th and 
10th is what we do when we cut our- 
selves; my 8th, 2d and 3d isa part 
of the human frame; my Ist, 9th and 
10th is one deprived of reason; my 5th, 
2d, Ist and 6th is a class of unfortunate 
persons ; my 10th, 2d, Ist, and Sth is a 
term given toa woman ; my Ist, 9th, 3d 
and Sth is a quadruped; my 4th, Sth, 
2d and 10th is a kind of metal ; my 7th, 
2d, and 10th is an irregular verb. 

I am a boy nine years old. [ live in 
a town where there is a school only half 
the year, and have been writing only 


six weeks. Yours, E. H. B. 





From 200 to 250 per- 
sons die in Boston of consumption year- 
ly. The far greater part of these bring 
on this disease by catching frequent 
colds. Colds are taken in various ways. 
One common way is by getting cool too 
suddenly when we are very much heat 


ed. 


CoNSUMPTION. 





Brass is not a pure metal, but a mix- 
ture. It is made of copper, zinc, and 
charcoal. 
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THE ALBATROSS. 


Tuis is the largest sea bird which is 
known. It is oftenest met with in the 
seas of Southern Africa. It measures 
from ten to fifteen feet from wing to 
wing, and weighs from twelve to twenty- 
five pounds. The top of its head is of 
aruddy grey; but with the exception 
of a few black stripes across the back, 
the rest of its plumage is white. On 
account of its size and color, it is some- 
times called the “ Sheep of the Cape.” 

The strength of the albatross is sur- 
prizing. Some of the largest have been 
known to follow a ship for whole days, 
Without once resting either on the ship 
or the waves. ‘ How powerful must be 
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the wing muscles of birds which sustain 
themselves in the sky for days togeth- 
er” 

The albatross feeds on fish. It is 
very voracious, and when hungry, if it 
finds a large shoal of them, will swab 
low them in such numbers, as to become 
half choked and unable to defend itself ; 
and in this situation it is often knocked 
down with a stick, with the most perfect 
ease, and taken. In its greediness, it 
has been known to swallow a salmon 
which would weigh four or five pounds. 

They do not, however, confine them- 
selves to fish, but will prey on any oth- 
er sea animal; and Capt. Cook’s sailors, 
it is said, caught them with a line and 
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hook. ‘The people of Kamtschatka take 
them by fastening a cord to a large hook 
baited by a whole fish, which the birds 
eagerly seize. ‘Their usual food, how- 
ever, seems to be fish spawn and small 
young shell fish. Strong as they are, 
they seldom, if ever, venture to attack 
other birds. 

Their flesh is tough and dry; but the 
Kamtschadales take them for the sake 
of their entrails, which they blow up, 
and use as buoys for their nets. They 
employ the wing bones, it is said, which 
are very long, for tobacco pipes. = Ep. 





JOURNEY DOWN THE OHIO. 
CINCINNATTI, 

But we are moving on. We are al- 
ready fifteen miles out of sight of Au- 
gusta, for you cannot see it, at more than 
two miles distance. Here comes a riv- 
er,on the Ohio side. It is the Little 
Miami. 

Near the head waters of this river 
are some remarkable springs: they are 
called medicinal; and the people of the 
country round about them fancy their 
water will cure rheumatism, sores, and 
even cancers. They must, however, 
live temperately, use much exercise, 
bathe, &c.; and these means probably 
perform the cure. It is not the drink- 
ing of a little of the water of these 
springs generally, that does the cure, so 
Dr. Smith says; but the change of life 
which is adopted while there. 

We are now rapidly approaching the 


great city of the west, Cincinnati. Here 
is Newport on the Kentucky side, a 
small village where there is a U. States 
Arsenal; and yonder is Cincinnati.— 
Here we stop a little while. 

Cincinnati is about 525 miles from 
Pittsburg, following the course of the 
river; though scarcely 300 by land; 
and not more than 270 in a straight line. 
It is pleasantly situated on two banks or 
plains of the river; the second one be- 
ing 60 feet higher than the other. The 
city is laid out in squares. Seven streets, 
66 feet wide and 396 apart, cross the 
city in one direction, and seven more, of 
the same width and at the same distance, 
cross the other seven at right angles, 
This ground is not all yet occupied. 
What is settled takes the shape of a 
parallelogram or long square ; and con- 
tains above 50,000 inhabitants, or near- 
ly half as many as Boston: though it is 
not yet 60 years since it was first laid 
out. 

The public buildings in Cincinnati are 
the Cincinnati College, the Medical Col- 
lege, the Catholic Atheneum, the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, a theatre, a hospital, 
a lunatic asylum, two museums, three 
banks, four market houses, a court house, 
a prison, a building for the Woodward 
High School, and a number of large 
noble edifices lately built at an expense 
of $10,000 each, for the city common 
schools There are also about twen- 
tv-five churches. 
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There are, also, in the city, no less 
than sixteen newspapers and other jour- 
nals, besides one or two for children. 
The Youth’s Magazine, published once 
a fortnight, is a very good paper; but I 
have one objection to the manner of con- 
ducting it. The Editor takes out—or 
did some time ago—such pieces as he 
likes from the papers and magazines of 
other people, and publishes them as if 
they were his own. I cannot think it 
is quite right todo so. I cannot think the 
Editor of Parley’s Magazine likes to see 
his best pieces scattered through the pa- 
pers all over the country, and said to be 
taken from the Youth’s Magazine. 

But I was going to say a word about 
the steamboats: for Cincinnati is a great 
place for steamboats. One hundred and 
eleven had been built here four or five 
years ago; besides many since. A great 
deal of manufacturing is also done by 
steam; from 40 to 50 establishments are 
propelled in this way. Most of the 
thinfs which are made are sent down 
the river. 

I should be glad to say more about 
this new city, but I must not do it. I 
must go on. Our establishment is al- 
ready loosened from the wharf where 
we had stopped for two nights and one 
day, and we are once more floating on 
the beautiful Ohio. 

Here is the Miami river, or, as the 
people of Ohio call it, the Big Miami. 
It is a fine river, but not quite so large 
as I expected to find it. It is only 40 
rods wide at its very mouth; and 75 


miles from its mouth scarcely six rods. 
Canoes may go up it so far, however, 
that there is only a land carriage of five 
miles across to a navigable part of the 
Miami river that runs into Lake Erie. 
We are now about twenty-five miles 
from Cincinnati. 

We are now arrived at the corner of 
the State of Indiana, and here is Law- 
renceburg, the first town in it. But we 
are going on; and ata rapid rate, too. 

Here, on the Kentucky side, is the 
Big Bone Lick, as it is called. It is 
above 30 miles from Cincinnati, though 
much more by water; and on a creek 
of the same name. Here it is that so 
many of the enormous Mammoth bones 
have been found. There are places near 
the creek where they say the salt water 
bubbles up through the earth so as to 
form a perfect quagmire, into which cat- 
tle will not venture to go. It will not 
bear animals heavier than geese or tur- 
kies. One of these places even appears 
to be bottomless. Some have accounted 
for the fact of so many mammoth bones 
being found here, by supposing that 
these heavy animals, in seeking for the 
salt water, ventured a little too far and 
sunk by their own enormous weight, in 
the deep mire. Mr. Jefferson, in his 
Notes on Virginia, relates the following 
story, said to have been told by an Indi- 
an chief, in one of his speeches, during 
the American revolution. You may 


have seen the story a great many times, 
but it is short, and I will venture to re- 
late it, even if you should not believe it. 
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“Tn ancient times, a herd of these tre- 
mendous animals (the mammoth) came 
to the Big Bone Licks and began a uni- 
versal destruction of the bears, deer, 
elks, buffaloes, and other animals which 
had been created for the use of the IJn- 
dians. 

“ The Great Man above, looking down 
and seeing this, was so enraged that he 
seized his lightning, descended to the 
earth, seated himself on a neighboring 
mountain, on a rock, on which his seat 
and the prints of his feet are still to be 
seen, and hurled his bolts among them 
till the whole were slaughtered except 
the Big Bull, who, presenting his fore- 
head to the shafts, shook them off as 
they fell. But missing one at length, it 
wounded him in the side; whereon, 
springing round, he bounded over the 
Ohio, over the Wabash, over the Illi- 
nois, and finally over the great lakes, 
where he is living at this day !” 





MORE ABOUT PEN-WIPERS. 


In the last number I showed you the 
picture of a pen-wiper, and gave you the 
rule for making it; from Miss Leslie. 
Here is the picture of another, quite dif- 
ferent from the former. ~I will not at- 
tempt to say which is best. Some like 
one kind best; some another. But a 
pen-wiper of some sort, you should all 
possess. 

I will call this a circular pen-wiper. 
Twill tell you how you can make it. 
The process is very simple and easy. 


MORE ABOUT PEN-WIPERS. 








“ Cut out two circular pieces of paste- 
board about the size of a dollar, or larg- 
er if you choose, and cover them with 
silk on both sides. Then get some can- 
ton-crape ; cut it into round pieces to fit 
the covered pasteboard, and scollop their 
edges in very small points. You may 
prepare eight or ten pieces. Put the 
leaves of crape between the two paste- 
boards, and fasten them all in the centre, 
stitching them through and through with 
strong silk and a coarse needle. Con- 
ceal the fastening, by covering it on each 
side with a tuft of ravelled or floss silk 
of a bright colour.” 

I have yet one picture to shows you. 
It is the picture of a pen-wiper very dif- 
ferent from both the former Below is 
a description of it. 
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“Take two old playing-cards, and 
cover them on both sides with silk, sew- 
ed neatly over the edges. Then sew 
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the cards together, so as to resemble the 
cover of a book. ‘To form the leaves of 
the book, prepare six or eight pieces of 
canton-crape; double them, and cut 
them to fit the cover. With a pair of 
sharp scissors scollop them all round, 
and then lay them flat and even on the 
cover, and sew them in with a needle- 
full of sewing-silk. On these leaves of 
canton-crape the pens are to be wiped. 
Black is the best colour.” 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 

We arrived in Norfolk. Norfolk, as 
you know, stands on Elizabeth river, 
about eight miles from its entrance into 
Hampton roads, and contains about 
10,000 inhabitants. At the time of our 
arrival, however, it contained only 8,500. 
It is not a city, but is a borough. It 
contains several churches, two or three 
banks, a theatre, a marine hospital, an 
academy, an orphan asylum, and an 
atheneum. It also contains many good 
dwelling houses, especially in the north- 
ern part of the borough ; but the houses 
generally are not elegant; and some of 
the streets are low and dirty. 

Well, we were in Norfolk ; but where 
should we go! I was not quite destitute 
of money. I had about $30. If we 
went to an expensive public house to 
_ stay, however, this.would not last long, 
and as yet we knew of no employment, 
by means of which we could earn any 
thing more. We asked ourselves and 
each other again and again where we 
should go? At last we decided. 


There lived in the borough, in one of 
the lower and more dirty streets, an el- 
derly gentleman from the north, who 
kept a grocery store and a few boarders. 
He was a kind old gentleman, but not 
very respectable ; though I did not know 
the last circumstance till some time af- 
terward. My friend knew it, but, desti- 
tute of money as he was, he seemed to 
overlook it. After some deliberation we 
concluded to board with the old gentle- 
man, whom, for the present, I shall call 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown was, in his early days, a 
tinman. Some thirty years ago, when 
it began to be so fashionable for tinmen 
and tin pedlars to go to the south, Mr. 
B. went among the rest. Hitherto, he 
had been industrious and virtuous, tem- 
perate and happy. He was prudent and 
economical, and, as the northern phrase 
is, “he was laying up money.” But he 
wanted to “ make money,” and “lay up 
money” faster; and, like many others 
who have felt just like him, away he 
went to try his fortune in other regions. 

For awhile he did, indeed, make mon- 
ey faster than before. But “ light come 
light go,” the saying is; and it proved 
true in his case. He acquired a habit 
of spending money three times as readi- 
ly as before ; and also spending in idle- 
ness or amusement a great deal of time. 
At the north he had been accustomed to 
go twice or three times a year to “ train- 
ings,” once to “ Independence,” and once 
or twice “a fishing” or “a squirrelling,” 
and these were his only holidays. But 
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now he had some forty or fifty holidays, 
or rather playdays, every year. There 
was to be a “horse race,” or a “cock fight,” 
or a “treat;” or some great personage 
was coming along, like the President or 
La Fayette ; or there was to be a party 
for sailing, or riding, or hunting, or for 
card playing or gambling. 

Mr. B., like most other easy young 
northerners, soon fell into these wretched 
habits of the more vicious part of the 
population in our southern towns and 
cities ; and it was not long before he be- 
gan to lose in property and reputation. 
To make a long story short, he became 
poor, and was compelled to keep a few 
boarders and sell a few groceries, to gain 
a livelihood. A few northern people, 
who pitied him, would board with him ; 
and a few people of mean character, who 
were half ashamed to show their heads 
at a more respectable place, would trade 
with him. 

Well, as I said before, we became his 
boarders; and fora short time all ap- 
peared to go on very well. But I soon 
found that we had.made a serious mis- 
take. His store was frequented by few, 
if any, but the worthless, the intempe- 
rate, and the licentious; nor were his 
boarders much better. - But what should 
we do? The $30 was fast becoming 
exhausted ; and it would have been ex- 
hausted twice as soon had we gone toa 
more expensive place. 

I will tell you what we did. We 
sought immediate employment. This 
employment led us away from Norfolk, 
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into the country, whence we only return. 
ed to Mr. B.’s once in a month or so, 
and then only to stay a few days. This 
was better than nothing; but it would 
have been still more for our credit had 
we quit the house at once, and made our 
occasional “ stops” in town at some res- 
pectable house. We ought to have done 
so; and with the knowledge I now pos- 
sess of human nature and things, I cer- 
tainly should do so. 

How many scenes of sabbath break- 
ing have I witnessed from the window 
of my room at Mr. B.’s! How many 
have I seen strolling the streets, convers- 
ing on the lightest and most foolish sub- 
jects, smoking, swearing, and reeling to 
and fro like drunken men! How often 
have I witnessed, on other days, scenes 
at which unperverted huinanity, and un- 
contaminated purity must shudder! How 
often have | seen—how could I help it? 
—such exhibitions of vice as few places 
in the world—I hope so, at least—can 
afford ! 

You will say; “ But you were not in- 
jured by the vices of others. You were 
not obliged to join in them.” No, I was 
not; but 1 was injured. It could not 
have been otherwise. No New England 
boy, of eighteen or twenty, let his habits 
be ever so well established, can witness 
such things uninjured. He may think 
so; and even his friends may think so. 
Some people think the army, the navy, 
or the city, a good school for the young! 
Alas! what a mistake! And how many 
thousands it has ruined! No doubt 
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some are made better men by any or all 
of these things, just as some children are 
hardened by being plunged, from early 
birth, in the coldest water, even in win- 
ter. But, in either case, where good is 
done once, evil is done ten, fifteen, or 
twenty times. There is evil enough to 
try the child’s character at home, in the 
country, without sending him to the city 
or elsewhere, unless we are obliged to do 
80. Y our friend Ricuarp Rover. 





THE BEE AND THe FLY. 

A FABLE. 

A Bee, one sunny day, did spy 

Near to her hive, a little Fly ; 

And thus she said, in angry tone: 

“You little buzzing wretch, begone! 

It ill becomes you, little elf, 

With queens of air to mix yourself.” 


“You're right,” replied the Fly quite coldly ; 
“One surely must act very boldly, 
Ever to have an inclination 
To venture near so fierce a nation 
As yours.” 


Then thus replied the Bee : 
“No nation is more wise than we. 
We have good laws, and sunny hours, 
We get the honey from the flowers. 
While you do nought but buzz and flirt, 
And seek your living in the dirt. 
Out from my presence, foolish Fly, 
No more presume to venture nigh.” 
The Fly replied, “‘ We don’t live nice ; 
But poverty is not a vice ; 
You gather honey which is sweet, 
And which is thought so nice to eat ; 
But ever bitter is your heart, 
And who provoked you, finds your dart. 
"Tis best to have more moderation, 
Although not quite so wise a nation. 


RIVERS OF BLOOD. 

AccorpinG to the estimates of Dr. 
Robertson, the blood is sent out of the 
human heart with a force and degree of 
swiftness, that would carry it 70 feet in 
a minute, or 3,200 feet an hour. The 
stream that runs from the heart through 
the great artery called the aorta, if it 
were to continue its onward course, 
would, at this rate, in 70 years, flow to 
a distance of 358,384 miles, or more than 
fourteen times the circumference of our 
globe. 

Such a stream, even thus small, did 
it actually flow before our eyes, would 
excite no little surprise. But suppose 
the mighty mass of blood which runs 
from the heart of the whale—enough al- 
most to carry the largest mill—were to 
run through the earth at the same rate. 
Who would not turn pale at sight of such 
ariver? But is it less wonderful that 
rivers of blood actually do flow by hun- 
dreds of millions daily, because their 
course eludes our observation ? 

Yes, these crimson floods actually flow, 
though it be in narrow circuits. From 
700,000,000 to 800,000,000 rivers of hu- 
man blood are at this moment pursuing 
their course through their accustomed 
channels! How many millions of mil- 
lions of rivers of blood are at the same 
time coursing their way through the veins 
and arteries of land and sea animals, no 
human mind can calculate! These migh- 
ty streams, we say again, flow on and on, 
with just as much certainty as if they did 
not elude our observation. Ep. 
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The world should never forget the spot where once stood Liberty Tree, so famous in your annals. 


ANTIQUITIES OF BOSTON 


Tue city of Boston, beautiful and 
quiet, and peaceful and happy as it now 
appears to be, was not always so, as 
most of our readers well know. 

Not much more than sixty years ago 
it was the seat of war, and overrun by 
British troops. You have read, I sup- 


pose, the history of the war, and of the 
VL4. W 


La Fayette in Boston. 


events that led to it. There are several 
stories about the Liberty Tree, which as 
some of you may not have heard, I will 
relate. 

When the news of the “ Stamp Acr,” 
as it was called, reached these Cotontes, 
that is the infant states of this Union, 
the people were very much displeased. 


They did not like the idea of being for 
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bidden to use any paper, not even so 


much as a newspaper, writ, almanac, 
marriage certificate or card, that had not 


-been stamped and heavily tazed. 


Well, on the morning of the 14th of 
August, 1765, a couple of images, or ef- 
figies, were found hanging from the Lib- 
erty Tree. One of them was intended 
to ridicule Mr. Oliver, a gentleman 
whom the British government had ap- 
pointed in Boston to distribute stamps, 
&c. ; and another was the representation 
of a doot, intended to ridicule Lord Bute, 
an Englishman, who was greatly in fa- 
vor of having the American people tax- 
ed. 

But I must tell you where the Liber- 
ty tree stood. It was in the front yard 
of a large wooden building, which stood, 
and now stands, although somewhat al- 
tered, at the corner of Essex and Wash- 
ington streets. The engraving is a per- 
fect representation of the old house. The 
whigs of those times used 10 meet in a 
room at this house, almost every even- 
ing, and discuss the events of the day. 
In the morning often would appear on 
the trunk of the tree, some notice of 
what was proposed to be done, and all 
the whigs considered what was directed 
to be done as a sacred command. No 
one, of course, knew the author of these 
papers. The tree itself has long since 
disappeared, but there is on the spot a lib- 
erty pole, on which is hoisted the Amer- 
ican flag upon every public celebration. 

The two effigies, just mentioned, hung 


on the Liberty Tree all day, but the cir- 


cumstance made a great deal of noise, 
At dusk, that which represented Mr. QO]. 
iver was taken down and carried to the 
town house, where Mr. O. had an office, 
and afterward to Fort Hill where he re- 
sided. There they made a bonfire, in 
front of his house, and burned it. 

In the following December, there was 
another public excitement against the 
same Mr. Oliver. He had not yet ac- 
cepted the office of distributor of stamps, 
but it was reported that he was about to 
do it. A large meeting of the mer- 
chants and chief men of the city, was 
held at mid-day, under the Liberty Tree. 
But Mr. Oliver satisfied them that he 
did not intend to accept of the office, and 
the tumult subsided. , 

In May of the next year, the stamp 
act was repealed. Great joy was now 
everywhere manifested. Cannon were 
fired in almost all parts of the town, bells 
were rung, bonfires blazed, and the peo- 
ple shouted. Among other marks of 
public rejoicing cannon were fired under 
the Liberty Tree. 

“The 19th of the month,” says Robin 
Carver, in his history of Boston, “was ap- 
pointed for a day of general festivity in 
honor of this event. On this day, peo- 
ple were up very early, and immediate- 
ly after one o’clock in the morning the 
bells of all the churches were set in mo- 
tion. In about one hour, drums were 
beating in all the streets, guns were fir- 
ed, and there was noise enough made to 
rouse every man, woman, and child i 
the town. 
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“Liberty Tree was hung round with 
banners, and the steeple of a church in 
the neighborhood was decorated in a 
similar manner. Flags and pendants 
were displayed from the tops and at the 
windows of the houses. All night the 
whole town was illuminated ; and there 
was a brilliant display of fire-works on 
the common, where a_ pyramid was 
erected and lighted with nearly 300 
lamps. 

“ About midnight a signal was given 
for the citizens to retire. The lights 
were extinguished, the music was silenc- 
ed, and all sought their dwellings. On 
the following evening, all the gentlemen 
in town were called upon to furnish lan- 
terns for an illumination of the Liberty 
Tree. This tree had grown to be a 
great favorite with the people, and men 
had been employed to prune and trim it. 
On this evening, every bough was laden 
with lanterns, and it presented a very 
beautiful appearance.” 

Other events connected with the his- 
tory of Boston are said to have taken 
place under the Liberty tree. I will re- 
late only one more. 

In February, 1770, the merchants of 
Boston, displeased still with the con- 
duct of the British government, deter- 
mined not to import nor bring home to 
Boston any more of their goods. A few 
of them, however, continued to trade 
with the British as usual, which made 
them greatly hated by the rest of the 
people; and at last a quarrel grew out 
of it. In the quarrel one man shot his 


musket from his window, and wounded 
a boy, who soon after died. 

Then there was another great parade 
at the Liberty tree. The funeral pro- 
cession of the boy who had been slain 
was formed under it. When formed, it 
proceeded thence to the burying ground 
in the most slow and solemn manner.— 
It consisted of from 400 to 500 school 
boys, walking two by two before the 
hearse ; about 1300 citizens on foot, and 
30 carriages. This number of carriages, 
for those days, was quite remarkable. 
A thousand would hardly attract more 
attention now. 

As I have already told you, nothing 
now remains of the Liberty Tree; you 
only know where it stood by the liberty 
pole erected near the house at the junc- 
tion of the streets before mentioned. 

I think it will be pleasant just to trav- 
el over, 2 tmagination, the principal 
places in Boston which are memorable 
as the scenes of important events in the 
revolutionary war. We will begin at 
the north,—the oldest part of the city. 
Perhaps I have already told you, on a 
former occasion, that Boston is divided 
into twelve parts or wards; called Ward 
1, Ward 2, and so on. Ward 1 is at the 
north part of the city, and Ward 12 at 
the south part. When the city shall 
be extended all along the neck, to Rox- 
bury line, there will probably be Ward 
13, Ward 14, &c. 

Warp 1. Here is Copp’s Hill. On 
this hill the British troops, while tney 
held Boston, in 1775, built a fort; and 
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from this fort they threw bomb shells 
(that is bombarded) upon Charlestown 
during the memorable battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

Warp 2. Here, at the junction of sev- 
eral streets, is North Square. This is 
famous as being the spot where once 
stood a church, called the Old North 
Church. The British, in 1776—just 100 
years after it was built—tore down this 
church and used it for fuel. 

Warv4. This contains Faneuil Hall, 
a large public building, which stood here 
during the revolution. In this hall, 
which will hold 3000 people, many 
meetings were held about the beginning 
of the war; and many public speeches 
made. It is still quite a famous place 
for holding public meetings. Every 
body that visits Boston should see Fan- 
euil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty. 

Brattle Street Church, in Ward 4, was 
used by Gen. Gage the British comman- 
der to quarter his soldiers, They great- 
ly injured the building. The name of 
Hancock—who had given much money 
to build it—had been inscribed on one 
of the corner stones, but the soldiers de- 
faced it: There is a cannon ball, shot 
against it during the war, still sticking 
in the bricks over the front porch. 

Warp 6—Contains many antiquities 
and curiosities. Here is the State House, 
which, though not built till after the rev- 
olution, contains a full length marble 
statue of Washington in the act of giv- 
ing up his commission at the close of the 
war. He is dressed in what is called a 


Roman toga or gown, thrown loosely 
over his shoulders. In the State House 
are also four stone tablets on which are 
written some of the more remarkable 
events of the revolution, especially such 
as took place in and near Boston. 

A little west of the State House is the 
house which was once occupied by John 
Hancock, whose name stands first among 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is a stone building hand- 
some for the time in which it was built, 
but very ancient. The summit of Bea- 
con Hill, which was once 138 feet above 
the level of the sea, was directly behind 
the State House: but it is now demol- 
ished to make room for buildings. This 
hill was called Beacon hill, because they 
used to have during the war a_ beacon 
upon it, by means of which they used 
to give notice of the movements of the 
enemy. 

The Common does not belong to eith- 
er ward of the city, but it contains 
one relic of the revolution. This is the 
remains of an old fort thrown up by the 
British in 1775. 

Warp 7. In this ward is a burial 
ground in which is a monument 26 feet 
high, erected to the memory of Dr. 
Franklin’s parents. There was in this 
ward, also, a hill called Pemberton hill ; 
but it has lately been demolished to give 
place to buildings and streets. 

In Ward 8 is State street. This has 
been the scene of many remarkable 
events. Here it was that several men 
were killed by British soldiers on the 
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night of March 5, 1770. This event is 
called the Boston Massacre. Here also 
the people were accustomed to assemble 
in great numbers when they heard any 
important news. They frequently meet 
there, for this purpose to the present day. 
The City Hall stands at the head of the 
street; and in it is the Post Office. 

In Ward 9, in the eastern part of the 
city, is a place called Fort Hill. Here 
was a fort, built as early as 1689. It 
remained until after the revolution. In 
this ward also is Liverpool wharf, the 
very wharf where the ships lay from 
which the tea was thrown overboard, 
just before the commencement of thee 
war. At that time it was called Griffin’s 
wharf, and ought to be called so still. 

Warp !2, Dorchester heights and 
Nook’s hill, in South Boston—all with- 
in the present limits of Boston—are 
very famous in the history of the revolu- 
tion. They were from 120 to 1465 feet 
above the level of the sea, and very com- 
manding. Dorchester heights seem al- 
most as perfect now as they did in the 
days of the revolution. The forts, how- 
ever, are not the very same which were 
built by Washington, but are on the 
same spot. As they now exist, tHey 
were thrown up during the last war, in 
the year 1814. 

Besides the antiquities I have already 
mentioned, there are many others in and 
around Boston. Among them is Wash- 
ington street the main street leading from 
Roxbury to the centre of Boston, near 
the principal market. 


When Gen. Washington drove the 
British away from Boston, there was no 
other way to enter the town by land ex- 
cept on this road, over the neck as it is 
called ; for though there are seven bridg- 
es across from the city to the main land 
now, there were none then; the oldest 
bridge having been built only just 60 
years. The fact that the General and 
his army entered upon this street, gave 
it its present name. 

I have told you something about Bun- 
ker Hill in other numbers of this work. 
This artiele is so long that I must stop 
for the present. Ep. 





LETTER FROM AUNT NEWBURY. 
BE SATISFIED : 
OR, ALL WILL YET BE WELL. 

O, wHat a piece of service should I 
render you, if I could prevail on you to 
be satisfied! This would do more to- 
wards making you happy, than if I could 
give you the mines of Mexico. More 
peace, more heart’s repose, more real 
joy, would flow from such a source, than 
you would obtain from the possession of 
a world. But though I may not be able 
to give you such an inestimable treasure, 
I will still urge upon you the advanta- 
ges of being satisfied, and of hoping that 
all will yet be weil. 

I once knew a very rich, wise, and 
aged woman, who lived in an almshouse. 
“What!” say you, “lived in an alms- 
house !—that can be no great proof of 
her wisdom. If she were really rich, 
why did she not dwell in a habitation of 
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her own, like other rich people?” Ay 

but, my dear girls, you are forgetting 

that 

“True riches are they which will not pass away, 
And true wisdom the fear of the Lord.” 

Rebecca Roberts, it is true, had neith- 
er houses nor lands, and, if she had 
money, she kept it very snugly, for I 
never knew her to possess more than a 
few shillings beforehand in her life ; yet 
for all this, Rebecca was rich. Though 
she had neither mansions nor money, 
she was satisfied without them: this sat- 
isfaction constituted her riches. In eve- 
ry joy, and in every sorrow, she believ- 
ed that all would yet be well. 

Many a time have I sat me down 
while Rebecca has eaten her mid-day 
meal. Sometimes this was composed 
of a slice of bread, a few onions, and 


half a pint of beer: nor could she with 
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a more grateful spirit have thanked God 
for his bountiful provision, had her table 
been spread with dainties, than she did 
for that slender supply. She was satvs- 
fied; and never was 1 more convinced 
of the truth of the texts, “ Better is lit- 
tle with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasure, and trouble therewith.” “ Bet- 
ter is a dinner of herbs where love 1s, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 

Rebecca Roberts found more peace in 
her Bible, than many people find in the 
whole world. Among the many things 
it taught her, it instructed her to be saé- 
isfied ; to trust in God’s mercy, through 
her Redeemer ; and to be confident that 
all would yet be well. 

When I urge you, my girls, to de sat- 
isfied, | do not want you to sit still twir- 
ling your fingers, nor to lie down and 
go to sleep. No, I cannot bear to see a 
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drawling sleepy creature, that is content- 
ed to remain in dirt and disorder, rather 
than to use a little exertion to be cleanly 
and orderly ; or to remain beset with all 
the ills of poverty, rather than by indus- 
try to acquire comfort and independence. 
This is an idle slovenly disposition, dis- 
graceful to the being who gives way to 
it. But | want you to be of a contented, 
cheerful, and satisfied spirit, rather dis- 
posed to thank God for what he has giv- 
en, than to repine after what he has 
withheld: in this sense it is, my dear 
girls, that 1 wish you to de satisfied. 

On whatever account you may be dis- 
contented, if you look around, you may 
find reason to be satisfied. If you see 
others richer than you are, you may al- 
so see maay that are much poorer. If 
you know those who have better health, 
you must also know those who are more 
heavily afflicted with sickness. Nor can 
you, perhaps, in any one instance, point 
out a trouble, or a trial, wherein others 
are not more severely exercised than 
yourself. Do then reflect upon this with 
a tranquil spirit, and be satisfied: fear 
nothing, and al/ will yet be well. 

Try to gain this spirit of satisfaction 
in the little as well as in the greater af- 
fairs of life: every hour will offer occa- 
sion to call into exercise such a disposi- 
tion with advantage. Be satisfied. 

To get large possessions is one way of 
becoming rich ;_ to be satisfied with lit- 
tle is another. I do not say that the lat- 
ter is the easier, but certainly it is the 


most secure way; for large possessions, 
when obtained, may be lost, while a sat- 
isfied spirit has hardly any thing to lose: 
be satisfied. What a vast distinction 
there is in the happiness of a being who 
can look around at the merciful arrange- 
ments of the Almighty, in reference to 
himself and to all that are dear to him, 
and be satisfied ; and in the happiness of 
another, whose troubled, discontented, 
and repining spirit, can see nothing to 
give him pleasure. The one can repose 
his interests and his all with Him who 
has already conferred upon him so 
many blessings. The other is unmind- 
ful of his mercies, through his desire to 
attain something which he possesses 
not: he feels no confidence, he expects 
no permanent joy. 

Do, my dear girls, accustom your- 
selves to look at your mercies, rather 
than to dwell on your wants and your 
desires. Do de satisfied, and cast your 
burdens upon Him who has promised to 
sustain them, under the confidence that 
all will yet be well. 

I have passed on through youth, ma- 
turity, and age; I have known both to 
want, and to abound; to suffer, and te 
enjoy: and I can truly say, that to pos- 
sess health, and wealth, and the abun- 
dant sources of gratification in the world, 
is not of so much importance to our hap- 
piness, as the possession of a satisfied 


and grateful heart. This can alone be 


given by Him who bestoweth our other 
mercies. Seek to obtain it, my dear 
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girls, and you may then indeed Le satis- 


fied ; and hope, even “against hope,” 
that all will yet be well. 





MY LITTLE FINGER. 


How small a thing the little finger is, 
and how unimportant a part of my frame 
it seems to be! And yet, small as it 
is, it is quite useful; I should be very 
sorry, indeed, to lose it. : 

I said it was small and unimportant. 
It certainly is so, compared with my 
whole hand, or a whole arm or leg. But 
if we compare it with the whole head, 
or even with an eye or an ear, or a 
tongue, it seems of less consequence still. 

And yet, after all, this little finger, 
small as it may be, and unimportant as 
it may be, is quite an interesting thing. 
Did you ever think what a multitude of 
curious parts and things it contains ? 

Why there are in it, and outside of it, 
bones, cartilages, ligaments, muscles, 
tendons, nerves, blood-vessels, skin, hair 
and nails. Of the nerves there are two 
sorts, and there are also two sorts of 
blood-vessels. 

There is also a multitude of each of 
these several sorts, except the nails. Of 
the bones there are, it is true, only three; 
but there is a very great multitude of 
each of the other sorts, especially the 
nerves and blood-vessels. It would 


take a whole page to tell you all there 
is to be told about even a little finger. 


Ep. 
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ELM TREE HALL. 
BY CARLTON BRUCE. 


I love to tell a cheerful tale 
In happy-hearted mood ; 

Come, read it with a willing mind 
For it may do thee good ! 


’ 


AnouT twenty years ago there lived 
a singular gentleman in the old Hall 
among the Elm Trees. He was about 
three score years of age, very rich, and 
somewhat odd in many of his habits, but 
for generosity and benevolence he had 
no equal. 

His dress was as old fashioned as his 
habits. He wore a cocked hat, richly 
embroidered, a waistcoat reaching near- 
ly to his knees, and his shoes came up 
almost to his ancles. No poor cottager 
stood in need of comforts which he was 
not ready to supply, no sick man or wo- 
man languished for want of his assis- 
tance, and not even a beggar, unless a 
known impostor, went empty handed 
from the Hall. 

The sick he sooth’d, the hungry fed, 

Bade care and sorrow fly, 
And loved to raise the downeast head 
Of friendless poverty. 

Now it happened that the old gentle- 
man wanted a boy to wait upon him at 
table, and to attend to him in different 
ways, for he was very fond of young 
people. But much as he liked the so- 
ciety of the young, he had a great aver- 
sion to that curiosity in which many 
young people are apt to indulge. He 
used to say, “The boy who will peep 
into a drawer will be tempted to take 
something out of it, and he who will 
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Henry Ball and the Electrifying Machine 


steal a penny in his youth will steal a 
pound in his manhood.” 

This disposition to repress evil, as 
well as to encourage good conduct, 
formed a part of his character ; for though 
ofa cheerful temper, and not given to 
severity, he never would pass over a 
fault till it was acknowledged and re- 
pented of. 

No sooner was it known that the old 
gentleman was in want of a servant, 
than twenty applications were made for 
the situation; but had there been forty, 
no one would have been engaged until 
he had undergone a trial ; for a boy with 
a curious, prying disposition, the old 
gentleman would not engage. It was 
ona Monday morning that seven lads, 
dressed in their Sunday clothes, with 
faces as bright as cherry-cheeked apples, 
made their appearance at the Hall, each 
of them desirous to obtain the situation 





they applied for. 
man, being of a singular disposition, 
had prepared a room in such a way 
that, if any of the young people who ap- 


Now the old gentle- 


plied to be his servant were given to 
meddle unnecessarily with things around 
them, or to peep into eupboards and 
drawers, he might be aware of it. and he 
took care that the lads, who were then 
at Elm Tree Hall, should be shown into 
this room one after another. 

And first, Joseph Turner was sent in- 
to the room, and told that he would have 
to wait a little; so Joseph sat down on 
a chair near the door. For some time 
he was very quiet, and looked about him, 
but there seemed to be so many curious 
things in the room that, at last, he got 
up to peep at them. 

On the table was placed a dish cover, 
and Joseph wanted sadly to know what 
was under it, but he felt afraid of lifting 
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itup. Bad habits are strong things, 
and as Joseph was of a curious disposi- 
tion, he could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of taking one peep; so he lifted up 
the cover. 

This turned out to be a sad affair ; for 
under the dish cover was a heap of very 
light feathers ; part of the feathers, 
drawn up by the current of air, flew 
about the room, and Joseph in his fright, 
putting down the cover hastily, puffed 
the rest of them off the table. 

What was to be done? Joseph began 
to pick up the feathers, one by one ; but 
the old gentleman, who was in an ad- 
joining room, hearing a scuffle, and gues- 
sing the cause of it, entered the room to 
the consternation of Joseph, who was 
very soon dismissed as a lad not at all 
likely to suit the situation. 

When the room was once more ar- 
ranged, Thomas Hawker was placed 
there until such time as he should be 
sent for; no sooner was he left to him- 
self, than his attention was attracted by 
a plate of fine ripe cherries ; now Thom- 
as was uncommonly fond of cherries, 
and he thought that it would be impos- 
sible to miss one cherry among so many. 
He looked and longed, and longed and 
looked for some time, and just as he had 
got off his seat to take one, he heard, as 
he thought, ,a foot coming to the door ; 
but no, it wasa false alarm. Taking 
fresh courage, he went cautiously and 
took a very fine cherry, for he was de- 
termined to take but one, and put it in 
his mouth. It was excellent, and then 


he persuaded himself that he ran no 
great risk in taking another; this he 
did, and hastily popped it in his mouth. 

Now the old gentleman had placed a 
few artificial cherries at the top of the 
others, filled with cayenne pepper; one 
of these Thomas had unfortunately ta- 
ken, and no sooner did he put it in his 
mouth than he began to sputter in such 
an outrageous manner, that the old gen- 
tleman knew very well what was the 
matter. Thomas Hawker was sent 
about his business without delay, with 
his mouth almost as hot as if he had 
put a burning coal in it. 

William Parkes was next introduced 
into the room, and left to himself, but he 
had not been there two minutes, before 
he began to move from one place to 
another. He was of a bold, resolute 
temper, but not over-burdened with prin- 
ciple; for if he could have opened every 
drawer in the house, without being found 
out he would have done it directly. Hav- 
ing looked round the room, he noticed a 
drawer to the table, and made up his 
mind to peep therein, but no sooner did 
he lay hold of the drawer knob than he 
set a large bell ringing which was con- 
cealed under the table. The old gentle- 
man immediately answered the sum- 
mons, and entered the room. William 
Parkes was so startled by the sudden 
ringing of the bell, that all his impu- 
dence could no. support him: he looked 
as though any one might knock him 
down with a feather. The old gentle- 
man asked him if he had rung the bell 
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because he wanted any thing? William 
stuttered and stammered, but all to no 
purpose, for it did not prevent his being 
ordered off the premises. 

Samuel Tonks was then shown into 
the room, by an old servant, and, being 
of a cautious disposition, touched noth- 
ing, but only looked at the things about 
him. At Jast he saw that a closet door 
was a little open, and thinking it would 
be impossible for any one to know that 
he had opened it a little more, he very 
cautiously opened it an inch further, 
looking down at the bottom of the door 
that it might not catch against anything 
and make a noise. Now had he looked 
at the top instead of the bottom, it might 
have been better for him, for to the top 
of the door was fastened a plug which 
filled up the hole of a small barrel of 
shot. Samuel ventured to open the 
door another inch, and then another, till 
the plug being pulled out of the barrel, 
the leaden shot began to pour out at a 
strange rate; at the bottom of the closet 
was placed a tin pan, and the shot fall- 
ing upon this pan made such a clatter 
that Samuel Tonks was half frightened 
out of his senses. 

The old gentleman soon came into 
the room to inquire what was the mat- 
ter, and there he found Samuel Tonks 
nearly as pale as a sheet. Samuel had 
opened one door, the old gentleman soon 
opened another, bidding him walk out 
of it, and never again to show his face 


at Elm Tree Hall. 
It now came to the turn of Edward 


Roberts to be put into the room, and as 
it was in a distant part of the house, he 
knew nothing of what had happened to 
the other lads. 

On the table stood a small round box 
with ascrew top to it, and Edward, 
thinking that it contained something cu- 
rious, could not be easy without un- 
screwing the top, but no sooner did he do 
this, than out bounced an artificial snake, 
full a yard long, and fell upon his arm. 
Edward started back and uttered a 
scream, which brought the old gentle- 
man to his elbow. There stood Edward 
with the bottom of the box in one hand, 
the top in the other, and the snake on 
the ground. “Come, come,” said the 
old gentleman, handing him out of the 
room, “one snake is quite enough to 
have in the house at a time, therefore 
the sooner you are gone the better ;” 
with that he dismissed him, without 
waiting a moment for his reply. 

Henry Ball next entered the room, 
and, being left alone, soon began to 
amuse himself in looking at the curiosi- 
ties around him. Ball was not only cu- 
rious and prying, but downright dishon- 
est, and observing that the key was left 
in the drawer of a bookcase, he stepped 
on tiptoe in that direction, but the mo- 
ment he touched the key, he fell flat on 
the floor. The key had a wire fastened 
to it which communicated with an elec- 
trifying machine, and Henry received 
such a shock as he was not likely to for- 
get. No sooner did he sufficiently re- 
cover himself to walk, than he was told 
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to walk off the premises, and leave oth- 
er people to lock and unlock their own 
drawers. 

The last boy was John Grove, and 
though he was left in the room full 
twenty minutes, he never during that 
time stirred from his chair. John had 
eyes in his head as well as the rest of 
them, but he had more integrity in his 
heart ; neither the dish cover, the cher- 
ries, the drawer knob, the closet door, 
the round box, nor the key tempted him 
to rise from his seat, and the consequence 
was that, in half an hour after, he was 
engaged in the service of the old gentle- 
man at Elm Tree Hall. 

John Grove followed his good old 
master to his grave, and received a leg- 
acy of fifty pounds for his upright con- 
duct in his service. Read this, ye busy, 
meddling, peeping, pilfering young peo- 
ple, and imitate the example of John 
Grove. 





EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 


PrecisEty 94 years ago the first day 
of Nov. 1849; Lisbon the capital of Por- 
tugal was destroyed by an earthquake, 
in which it was estimated that 70,000 
persons perished. What an awful ca- 
lamity! What terror it would strike in- 
to the most thoughtless, if Boston with 
its 80,000 people was to be thus destroy- 
ed! | 

There is one fact connected with the 
story of this terrible earthquake which is 
worth relating, for it reflects great honor 
on the British nation. News of the 





earthquake having reached London, the 
parliament immediately voted to send 
100,000 pounds sterling to Lisbon, to 
the poor surviving sufferers, and accord- 
ingly corn, flour, rice, &c. to this amount 
were sent off immediately ; by means 
of which thousands of persons were 
probably saved from absolute starvation. 

During this earthquake the waters of 
Loch-Lomond and Loch-Ness, two beau- 
tiful lakes in Scotland, were most strange- 
ly agitated. Loch-Ness ebbed and flow- 
ed, like the sea, for about an hour. At 
last one of the waves, much larger than 
the rest, burst over the north bank of the 
lake in a great sheet, thirty feet high, 
upon which the agitation of the water 
immediately subsided. 

The hot well at Bristol was also 
strangely affected at the same time. The 
water became suddenly as red as _ blood, 
and so very thick and muddy that the 
people could not drink it. The water 
of a common well in the same neighbor- 
hood, which had always before this been 
remarkably clear, became almost as 
black as ink, and continued unfit for use 
a fortnight or more. The tide in the 
river Avon flowed back contrary to its 
natural course; and several singular 
events were observed in Great Britain. 
Nobody could guess the cause till they 
heard of the earthquake, when their 
wonder at once subsided. Ep. 





An honest employment is a most ex- 
cellent patrimony. 
A young man idle, an old man needy. 
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THE SALMON. 


Tuts beautiful fish is an inhabitant of 
the northern seas, both of Europe and 
America. On the coast of Europe it is 
not found south of Spain; on the Atlan- 
tic coast of America it is found as far 
south as the river Hudson. It also fre- 
quents, in vast numbers, the rivers and 
seas of Northwestern America, Kamt- 
schatka and Eastern Asia. A cold cli- 
mate and very clear water seem most fa- 
vourable to its growth and happiness. 

The salmon resides in the oceans and 
seas in the winter, but in the spring as- 
cends the rivers for the purpose of de- 
positing its eggs or spawn ; and it is be- 
lieved by naturalists to be a fact, that it 
almost always ascends the very rivers 
which gave it birth. What but that in- 
stinct which is implanted by Almighty 
God can teach them the way back, year 
after year, to their native rivers? The 
bird might be guided, one would think, 
by certain objects, when it returns every 
spring to its old nest; but what object 
can guide the salmon in the deep ocean ? 

I have said that it ascends the rivers. 
It is almost always found in large com- 





panies. It is easily frightened as it 
swims along; sometimes so much so, 
that it returns to the sea. In ascending 
a stream which has a fall, it will fre- 
quently leap up the fall to the height of 
from ten to fifteen feet. 

The salmon penetrates very far into 
the interior of both continents, and de- 
posits its spawn in the lakes, and about 
the head waters of the longest rivers. 
When the young are about a foot in 
length, they descend, and take refuge in 
the ocean. Late in the following spring, 
or in the beginning of summer, and after 
the old ones have ascended, the young 
again enter the rivers;—they are then 
about eighteen inches long. On the re- 
turn of frost, they once more seek the 
ocean. 

At two years old, the salmon weighs 
six or eight pounds ; but it requires five 
or six years to attain the weight of ten 
or twelve. When it has reached its 
usual size, viz. a weight of twelve or fif- 
teen pounds, it is often four or five feet 
in length. [t sometimes weighs 30 or 
40 pounds; but this is not common. 

The body of this fish is long and 
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somewhat slender; its colour a silvery 
gray, with spots; and the head is of a 
moderate size. The upper jaw is rath- 
er the longest. Almost all parts of the 
mouth, and even the tongue are furnish- 
ed with pointed teeth. It lives on other 
and smaller fishes. The velocity of its 
motions is great; it can swim from 
twenty-five to thirty miles an hour. 

I have seen a salmon brought to the 
Tremont House, in this city, early in 
the season, which weighed about forty 
pounds, and was sold for 83 cents a 
pound. It must have cost the purcha- 
ser, therefore, above thirty dollars. Yet 
it contained far less nutriment than a 
bushel of wheat, rye, or corn, that would 
cost little more than one dollar. Who 
but the wasteful would spend money in 
such a way as this ? Ep. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CENT. 


SWEDEN was my native place, but I 
have numerous relatives in England, 
Siberia, Japan, and even in Africa and 
the United States. 

The first recollection I have of my- 
self, I lay quietly in my native bed, near 
Fahlun, in the province of Dalecarlia. 
There they say I had lain almost six 
thousand years; but whether this is 
true or not, I know as little as the toad 
which is sometimes found deeply imbed- 
ded in rocks or sand, where he too is 
supposed to have lain thoughtless his 
thousands of years. 


My bed was just about 1000 feet be- 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CENT. 


low the surface of the ground; and in 
order to reach me the workmen had 
been labouring nearly 1000 years. Not 
the same men, for no single workman 
had ever lived a hundred years, and few 
of them fifty. Their intemperance, and 
the bad air, and scanty food, had usually 
made them shortlived. But what | 
mean is, that men of successive genera- 
tions had during the space of 1000 years 
been employed on the spot ; great num- 
bers of them too. When I was dug out, 
the whole company, men and boys, con- 
sisted of 2,400. 

You will wonder that such a work 
should be carried on so long in pursuit 
of me, insignificant as I am; I do not 
mean that it was so. I mean that it 
was carried on in pursuit of me and my 
fellows ; for besides friends abroad, I be- 
long to a family of millions and tens of 
millions at home. The whole surface 
of the earth over where I lay, to the ex- 
tent of three quarters of a mile in width, 
was thickly populated; and they were 
all my brothers, sisters, uncles, cousins, 
&c. 

Well, as I told you, I was found about 
1000 feet deep. [ was no sooner brought 
to the light than I was seized, and in 
company with a number of my fellows, 
drawn up from my deep bed, and carried 
away to a shop where I underwent a 
most fiery trial. If ever a poor fellow 
was overcome with heat, it was I. In 
short, I was literally melted. 

Soon after I had undergone this terri- 
ble process, instead of being restored to 
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my native freedom in my native region, 
I was put on board a vessel at Stock- 
holm, and carried off to the United 
States of America. 

I was landed in Philadelphia. Of all 
civilized places in the world I dreaded 
this most, for it was the city of the Qua- 
kers. I found, however, that the Qua- 
kers were nothing but men; though 
their dress and behaviour are a little dif- 
ferent from those of some other people, 
especially the people of my own dear 
native Sweden. 

I was carried along through the city 
to a building in what they call Chestnut 
street. It was a most splendid building ; 
and I was at first glad to be furnished 
with so grand a residence. It is at least 
100 feet long; is faced with marble; 
and is constructed on the plan of a Gre- 
cian temple on the river [lissus near 
Athens. 

At first,as I have already told you, 
I was delighted with my residence. But 
I soon found that my trials were not all 
over. I had withstood the smelting pre- 
cess in Sweden, I had braved the dan- 
gers of the sea, and [ had ventured a- 
mong the Quakers ; but all this seemed 
as nothing to the new operation which 
awaited me. I will tell you what it 
was. 

I was first flattened, by means of ma- 
chinery, to about the thickness you now 
see. I was next cut out into a circular 
shape ; for I would not have you sup- 
pose that I was always round. This 
cutting or trimming was performed with 
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a circular steel punch, as they call it, of 
just my present size, which was driven 
down upon me by means of a powerful 
screw. It left my edges a little rough, 
it is true; but these were soon and eas- 
ily smoothed by a file or a rasp. 

When they had made me of such a 
thickness and circumference as pleased 
their fancy, they proceeded to stamp me. 
You will laugh at this, I suppose; and 
wonder why such a thing should be 
necessary ; but for the life of me I can- 
not tell you, only that it isso. I believe, 
however, that the good people of Phila- 
delphia are very fond of marking things ; 
for almost every dog or door is marked 
with the name of its owner. 

The marking or instamping was done 
as follows. They passed or rolled me, 
by means of a sort of mill, between two 
plates of steel, each of which contained 
half of the letters, &c. with which they 
wished to instamp me. One of these 
plates was fixed, the other was moveable. 

I need not tell you what the letters 
and devices were which they instamped 
upon me; they are so plain that you 
can read them for yourselves. In my 
new appearance, thus clipped and meta- 
morphosed till I was no more like a na- 
tive Swede than a dandy is like a man, 
I was once more sent out into the wide 
world, to seek my farther fortune. I did 
not go out free, however ; though I had 
heard so much that America was a land 
of freedom. I was still a slave. My 
adventures you shall know in my next 
letter. 
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HOUR BEFORE BED-TIME. 


MOTHER. 

Come now, my little children, 
Tis time to leave your play, 

To tell how you have acted 
And spent the time to-day. 


You know it is a duty, 
At every setting sun, 
To pray that God would pardon 
The evils we have done. 
Besides, by telling over 
Our faults before we pray, 
We better learn to shun them 
Upon another day. 


Harry, you are the eldest, 
Now say, my darling son, 
What sins have you committed, 
And what gvod have you done ? 
HARRY. 
I will obey you, mother, 
And my bad actions tell : 
To day I was not idle, 
I learned my lessons well. 


But then I have been angry, 
And acted bad enough ; 

For when old Phillis vexed me 
I threw away her snuff. 


My kite, when Cato tore it, 
Into a rage I flew; 

Poor fellow! how I beat him, 
And pinched and seratch’d him too! 

MOTHER. 

O, how [I grieve to hear it ; 
What! could you not forgive? 

When you, my son, so often 
Offend each day you live! 

We pray God to forgive us 
As others we forgive : 

With us, if he should deal so, 
How few of us would live! 


Go, pray to Him to help you, 
That henceforth you may shun 

Such anger, and bad actions, 

As you this day have done. 


AN HOUR BEFORE BED-TIME. 


His blessing may he grant you, 
And readier pardon too, 

Than any who have vexed you 
Have ever had from you. 


And now, my gentle Susan, 
Say, what have you to tell? 

I hope to hear, my daughter, 
That you have acted well. 


SUSAN, 

O, no! my dearest mother, 
Too idle I have been, 

And that, you often tell me, 
Is not a trifling sin. 


’Tis true I’ve not been angry; 
But, since the rising sun, 

I have learned nothing useful, 
Nor any good have done. 


But I have done no mischief 
Nor any harm to day, 
Only that t’was wasted 
In frolic and in play. 


MOTHER. 
You, too, my little dawghter, 
Have reason to be sad ; 
To waste your precious moments 
Indeed was very bad. 


O, learn, my darling children, 
Each precious hour you gain, 
To spend in glorifying God, 
Or doing good to men. 
For every hour God gives us, 
While here on earth we live, 
A strict account before him 
One day we all must give. 


Each night, before we slumber, 
Our sins we should lament ; 

And mourn for every precious hour, 
That we have idly spent. 


Kneel, then, and pray for pardon 
To Him that heareth prayer ; 

And praise him for the good He give 
And all his love and care. 
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THE BLIND FIDDLER. 





THE THREE CAKES. 


Here is a beautiful picture for you ; 
but the story it belongs to is not here. 
There is, however, something very much 
like it in this volume, at page 102. It 
isin one of Uncle Newbury’s letters. By 
the bye, how do you like the letters of 
Uncle Newbury and Aunt Newbury ? 
One of my young friends says they are 
among the best things he ever read in 
his life. 

The story of the three cakes, the three 
boys, and the blind fiddler, is related in 
that excellent little book, “ The Child- 
ren’s Friend,” written by M. Berquin. 
The work is in four volumes, and is 
full of stories, and if they were not so 
long, we should like to insert some of 
Do you like 


long stories? Jane, a little cousin of 
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mine, says she don’t care how long the 
stories are, if they are only agreeable. 
Probably it is so with you all. We will 
not make many promises, but it is very. 
possible we may give you some of Mr. 
Berquin’s stories before long. 

In the picture—perhaps you have read 
the story—one of the boys is holding out 
some cake to the poor old blind fiddler, 


and the fiddler is reaching out his hand. 


to receive it. There is his little dog by 
his side, who seems almost as thankful 
as his master for the present. Per- 
haps he thinks he shall be likely to get 
a piece of it. 

How much more pleasure must George 
have felt in giving part of his cake to 
the poor hungry fiddler, than Will who 
made himself sick with his, or Edward 
who laid his up till it was spoiled and 
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did nobody any good! But go, my dear 
children, and read the story for your- 
selves, if you have never yet done it, 
and “ MAKE A GOOD USE OF IT.” Ep. 





WISHING TO SEE A MIRACLE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

One day in Spring, Solomon, then a 
youth, sat under the palm trees, in the 
garden of the king, his father, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and absorbed 
in thought. Nathan, his preceptor, went 
up to him and said, “ Why sittest thou 
thus, musing under the palm trees ?” 

The youth raised his head and an- 
swered, “ Nathan, I am exceedingly de- 
sirous to behold a miracle.” ‘“ A wish,” 
said the prophet, with a smile, “ which 
I entertained myself, in my juvenile 
years.” “And was it granted?” hasti- 
ly asked the prince. 

“ A man of God,” answered Nathan, 
“came to me, bringing in his hand a 
pomegranate seed. Observe, said he, 
what this seed will turn to. He there- 
upon made with his finger, a hole in the 
earth ; and put the seed into the hole, 
and covered it. Scarcely had he drawn 
baek his hand, when the earth parted, 
and 1 saw two small leaves shoot forth ; 
but no sooner had I perceived them, than 
the leaves separated, and from between 
them arose a round stem, covered with 
bark, and the ‘stem became every mo- 
ment higher and thicker. 

“The man of God thereupon said to 
me—' Behold!’ And while I observed, 
seven shoots issued from the stem, like 
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as the seven branches on the candlestick 
of the altar. I was astonished, but the 
man of God motioned to me, and com- 
manded me to be silent and to attend. 

“¢ Behold,’ said he, ‘new creations 
will soon make their appearance.’ He 
thereupon brought water in the hollow 
of his hand from the stream which flow- 
ed past; and lo! all the branches were 
covered with green leaves, so that a 
cooling shade was thrown around us, to- 
gether with a delicious odor. 

“Whence,” exclaimed I, “ is this per- 
fume and the refreshing shade?” ‘Seest 
thou not,’ said the man of God, ‘the 
scarlet blossom, as shooting forth from 
among the green leaves, it hangs down 
in clusters? I was about to answer, 
when a gentle breeze agitated the leaves, 
and strewed the blossoms around us, as 
the Autumn blast scatters the withered 
foliage. No sooner had the blossoms 
fallen, than the red pomegranates ap- 
peared suspended among the leaves, like 
the almonds on the staves of Aaron. 
The man of God then left me in pro- 
found amazement.” 

Nathan ceased speaking.—* What is 
the name of the God-like man ?” asked 
Solomon, hastily. “Doth he yet live? 
Where doth he dwell?” “Son of Da- 
vid,” replied Nathan, “ I have related to 
thee a vision.” 

When Solomon heard these words, he 
was troubled in his heart, and said, 
“ How canst thou deceive me thus?” “I 
have not deceived thee, son of Jesse,” 


rejoined Nathan. “ Behold, in thy fath- 
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er’s garden thou mayest see all that I 
have related to thee. Doth not the same 
thing take place with every pomegranate, 
and with the other trees?” “ Yes,” said 
Solomon, “ but imperceptibly, and in a 
long time.” Then Nathan answered,— 
“Ts it therefore the less a divine work, 
because it takes place silently and insen- 
sibly ?—Study Nature and her opera- 


tions: then wilt thou easily believe 


those of a higher Power, and not long 
for miracles wrought by a human hand.” 





JOURNEY DOWN THE OHIO RIVER. 


VEVAY.—KENTUCKY RIVER.—FRANKFORT.— 
JEFFERSONVILLE.—LOUISVILLE CANAL.— 
PORTLAND.—CLARKSVILLE. 


Here is Vevay, a pretty place in In- 
diana, settled by the Swiss, who have 
extensive vineyards. The whole town 
contains nearly 2000 inhabitants, but the 
village is by no means large. It con- 
tains however a court-house, a printing 
office, a bank, and some other public 
buildings. The inhabitants are a most 
excellent people, and the country around 
is delightful. There are in Vevay, a 
library, and a literary society. 

But here—what river is this? They 
say it is the Kentucky; but can it be ? 
It is not twenty rods wide; but I ex- 
pected to find it half a mile; for it is nav- 
igable for boats a long way up, at least 
200 miles. It is, however, a beautiful 
tiver; and has on its banks, 60 miles 
from its mouth, Frankfort, the capital of 
Kentucky. , 

I wish we could go to Frankfort, but 


I know we cannot. Our business is to 
go down the river, as fast as possible. 
We have yet a long distance to travel. 

What I wish to go to Frankfort for, 
more than any thing else, is to see the 
chain bridge there, across the Kentucky 
river. Itis not the place itself, for it 
scarcely contains 2000 people. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of this bridge, it is 
700 feet long, 18 wide, and at the mid- 
dle of the river 65 feet high. The 
chains were made of bar iron an inch 
and a half square, and weigh about 
twelve tons. The bridge cost about 
$ 25,000. I should like also to visit the 
State Penitentiary there; for | am told 
it is a very fine one. 

But we are moving on. What means 
this, on the Kentucky side? They say 
it is some machinery for carrying water 
from the river to the farm house in the 
field yonder. This reminds me of some- 
thing I once read ina Bible dictionary 
about Hamath, a city on the river Oron- 
tes, in Syria. Ail the people of that 
city are supplied with water in a similar 
manner. ‘There are large wheels with 
buckets to them, which in revolving 
round dip and fill the buckets, and these 
buckets, when they come round towards 
the top of the wheel are emptied into a 
kind of canal by which the water is 
conducted about the city. Some of the 
wheels are seventy feet in diameter, or 
more than 200 feet circumference. 

But hefe—what’s here? We are 
coming near the falls. Yes, here are 
the famous falls of the Ohio. Here, on 
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our right, is Jeffersonville ; a town, I 
should think, of from one to two thous- 


and inhabitants. And yonder on the 
Kentucky side, nearly opposite, is Louis- 
ville. We shall stop here, before de- 
scending the falls; and not go down till 
tomorrow morning. 

Louisville is handsomely situated on 
an eminence about 70 feet higher than 
the river, 112 miles, by land, southwest 
of Cincinnati. The population cannot 
be less than 20,000. It is about equal 
to that of New Haven. The streets are 
well laid out, and I am, on the whole, 
much pleased with the place. 

Here, at Louisville, is one of the most 
curious canals [ have ever seen. It is 
cut from Louisville to Portland, or as it 
used to be called Shippenport, around 
the falls, and is from two to three miles 
long. It cost more than half a million 
of dollars. It has five locks, and over- 
comes 23 feet of falls. This canal is 
large enough for large vessels and steam- 
boats. It is much more pleasant pass- 
ing the rapids of the Ohio, since the 
completion of this canal. 

The Ohio, at Louisville, is one mile 
and twenty-five rods wide, and com- 
mands a most beautiful view both above 
and below the falls for a great distance. 
The country is nearly level, but is fer- 
tile and exceedingly handsome. 

Well, we have seen Louisville and 
spent a night there; and are now on our 
journey again. Here is Portland. I 
thought it a larger place. The village 
scarcely contains—I judge—more than 
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2000 inhabitants. 
ever, quite rapidly. 
Y onder, on the Indiana side, is Clarks- 
ville. But it is only a small place. 
Two miles below Clarksville, the Silver 
Creek comes in; and eight miles farther 
on, is a range of hills called the Silver 
Hills. A little way up the Silver Creek 
is a place called the Copperas Banks. 
Here is found an abundance of copperas. 


It is increasing, how- 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE receive many a letter from our 

young friends which are of no value at 
allto us. For example, we lately re- 
ceived one from Georgia, the object of 
which was to tell us that the writer had 
attempted to induce a number of his 
young friends to associate and take the 
magazine, but had failed. Another came 
from a distant state with a piece of Poe- 
try for us, entitled “Is it Sunday ;” which 
had been inserted in our work some time 
ago. And what is worse, in some res- 
pects, than all the rest, each of these let- 
ters cost us postage.— 
We beg our correspondents to remember 
the saying of Poor Richard that “ many 
a little makes a mickle ;” and to pay 
their own postage, according to our for- 
mer and oft-repeated requests. 





MARCH OF WOLVES. 

WHEN wolves cross a river, it is said 
that they follow one another directly in 
a line, the second holding the tail of the 
first in his mouth, the third that of the 
second, and so on of the rest. 
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THE EARTH WOLF. 

Tris is an animal of South Africa. It 
is about the size of a full grown fox, but 
its shape is more like that of a young 
striped hyena. Its body is ash-coloured, 
with a slight shade of yellowish brown. 
Around the eyes and on each side of the 
neck are dark brown marks, and eight 
or ten dark brown stripes pass over the 
body, crossways; its legs are marked in 
a similar manner. 

I have said that the young earth wolf 
—the natives call it the Aard wolf—is 
about the size of the fox. Its manners 
and habits strongly resemble that animal. 
Like the fox it is quite fond of being 
abroad in the night, and seldom ven- 
tures abroad much in the day time. It 
burrows in the earth, and during most 
of the day time lies concealed in its 
subterranean apartment. 

The earth wolf is very fond of society, 
I mean the society of his own species. 


Many of them are often found in the 
same burrow. They are timid, and very 
shy and cautious, having three or four 
entrances to their subterranean houses, 
so that if attacked on one side, they may 
secure a retreat in the opposite direction. 

On the whole, the earth wolf is a cu- 
rious little animal. He is pretty fairly 
represented by the engraving; but it 
would be still more pleasant to see the 
animal himself. This, however, we 
cannot do without either going to Afri- 
ca, or visiting some menagerie or cara- 
van of curious and rare animals, Ins 
deed, I do not know that the earth wolf 
has ever yet been exhibited in this coun- 
try. Ep. 

MICE. 

Mice, it is thought by naturalists, will 
live entirely without water. Experi- 
ments have been made on them of three 
or four months’ duration, and they do 
not appear to suffer during that period. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT OF LUTHER. 

Martin Lutuer, the founder of the 
Reformation, was born at Eisleben, in 
the county of Mansfield in Upper Saxo- 
ny, in 1483. His father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather, were farmers; but 
his father forsook this occupation for 
that of a miner. His father’s name was 
John; his mother’s Margaret Lindemann. 

At the usual age, Luther was sent to 
school, and during this period, obtained 
a support by singing about the streets, 
and begging from door to door, as was 
the usual custom. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to 
the University of Erfurt, and four years 
after commenced the study of law; but 
he was so deeply affected at the loss of 
one of his companions, who was struck 
dead by a flash of lightning, that he re- 
solved to devote the remainder of his 
life to the cause of religion. He accord- 
ingly joined himself to the Augustinian 
friars, and became very devout and rig- 
orous, often depriving himself of food 
for several days together. 

In 1508 he was elected professor of 
the college of Wittemberg. This was 
the only office he received, or would ac- 
cept. He lectured on the Logics and 
Physics of Aristotle. In 1516 he com- 
menced preaching. 

About this time the public treasury 
being exhausted, Pope Leo X. resort- 
ed to the sale of indulgences. The care 
of the sale was committed to the Domin- 
icans, who were bitter enemies to the 
Augustinians, Luther was chosen to 


defend the rights of the latter, though 
his zeal, perseverance, and honesty, car- 
ried him much farther than they intend- 
ed. In 1517 he affixed to the gate of 
the University, ninety-five propositions, 
opposing the selling of indulgences. 

He now saw and exposed many errors 
of the church of Rome, and commenced 
a translation of the scriptures, beginning 
with the seven penitential psalms. 

On the 15th of June, 1520, the Pope 
issued a bull, condemning his conduct, 
which Luther committed to the flames. 
On the 27th of January 1521, the Pope 
issued another bull, formally excommu- 
nicating Luther, and depriving him of 
the protection of the law. 

Charles V. offered him a safe con- 
duct if he would go to Worms, and there 
explain his views before the Diet. His 
friends, suspecting some treachery, stren- 
uously opposed his going; Luther re- 
plied that “ go he would,” were he con- 
scious he should meet as many devils 
there, as there were tiles on the roofs 
of the houses around him. 

Frederic, the Elector of Saxony, who 
had embraced Luther’s sentiments, ofler- 
ed him an asylum in his castle. He re- 
mained there ten months, and employed 
himself in translating the New Testa- 
ment. In 1522 he published his trans- 
lation; this formed a new era in Ger- 
man literature, and the dialect in which 
it was written, soon became the lan- 
guage of all Germany. 

In 1523 he threw down his cowl, and 
dispensed the Sacrament in the same 
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manner as is practised at the present 
day. 

On the 27th of June, 1525, he mar- 
ried Catharine de Bori, a woman of dis- 
tinction, who, with eight of her compan- 
ions, escaped from a convent, and em- 
braced his sentiments. In 1529, at a 
Diet of the Empire held at Spire, Lu- 
ther and his adherents issued a protest 
against the Church of Rome, from which 
they have since been called Protestants. 

He died after a short illness, at his 
native town, Feb. 18, 1542. He was 
justly regarded as the master-spirit of 


the Reformation. Moina. 





AN AGED PRINTER. 

Mr. George Goodwin of Hartford, in 
Connecticut, is now in his eightieth 
year, but is as healthy and active as 
most men of sixty. Indeed I have seen 
many men of bad habits, who were more 
infirm at 40 than Mr. Goodwin is at 80. 

Mr. G. became a printer’s boy at eight 
years of age, and was employed in the 
office of the Connecticut Courant, a pa- 
per just then commenced in Hartford. 
After this he became an apprentice in 
the shop; and subsequently to this, the 
owner of the paper, and finally the Edi- 
tor. From eight years of age to the 
present year, he has therefore been con- 
stantly employed in this same printing 
office ; and much of the time has work- 
ed as a printer. 

A gentleman who called to see Mr. 
G. last summer found him setting types 
in exactly the same place where he had 


found him doing the same thing 20 years 
before, and with nearly the same appar- 
ent sprightliness and cheerfulness. On 
expressing his surprise, Mr. G. said that 
after setting types for the same paper 
more than 70 years, he could not be con- 
tented to leave it! So powerful is hab- 
it—good habit as well as bad habit. 

I learn, of late, by the papers, that 
Mr. G. has at length, now that he is so 
old, retired from the office of editor. I 
do not know that he has yet left off “ set- 
ting types.’’ His habits of industry are 
so strong that I think he will be likely 
to continue in his favorite employment 
as long as he can see. He is probably 
one of the oldest printers in the world. 
l have often seen him; and am deter- 
mined, next time J visit Hartford, to call 
on him. [Dec, 1836.] 





TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 


Between Alexandria and Mount Ver- 
non, in Virginia, is an elevated range of 
woods called Suuyrer’s Hitz. It is 
about a mile from the Potomac river, 
and commands a most beautiful view of 
that river, up and down it for ten or 
twelve miles, including the whole region 
about Washington, Georgetown and Al- 
exandria. Indeed you look down from 
it upon Alexandria, and upon the beau- 
tiful Potomac “sparkling in the sun-light, 
and whitened by its hundreds of snowy 
sails,” almost as you would upon a map. 

When the United States’ seat of gov- 
ernment was about to be removed from 


Philadelphia to some place farther south, 
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many of the leading men of the country 
thought Shuyter’s Hill would be a most 
excellent spot for the new capital. Wash- 
ington at first thought so too. The city 
would thus, for a great many miles along 
the river, be quite elevated, and the har- 
bor would be among the best on the 
whole river. 

Why then was it not built there? Be- 
cause Washington objected. He knew 
and acknowledged it was the best place ; 
but if a city were built there, he knew 
too, it would raise the value of his es- 
tates, and many people might think he 
was selfish, and only had it built there 
as a means of enriching and aggrandiz- 
ing himself; and by his influence, he 
prevented it. ‘The new city was final- 
ly built farther off from his property, 
and on the other side of the Potomac. 

Is there any in the whole history of 
Gen. Washington which does him more 
honor than this circumstance ? Ep. 





GREAT STORM IN ENGLAND. 

One of the greatest storms which ever 
happened in Europe since the general 
deluge, took place in England, Oct. 26, 
1703; or 146 years ago. Great tracts 
of country were overflowed ; trees were 
torn up by the roots; immense numbers 
of cattle and sheep destroyed; houses 
unroofed or blown down; ships blown 
from their anchors; and multitudes of 
human lives lost. 

The loss of property could not be es- 
timated ; but that of the city of London 
was supposed to be a million of pounds 
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sterling. Seventeen thousand uprooted 
trees were counted in Kent alone. Ing 
single neighborhood, 15,000 sheep were 
destroyed. The number of people 
drowned in the floods of the rivers Sev- 
ern and Thames, lost on the coast of 
Holland, and in ships blown from their 
anchor and never heard of afterwards, 
was thought to be at least 8,000. 





HUNTING LOCUSTS. 

Tue Smyrna papers say that in the 
beginning of last summer the locusts, in 
Syria, appeared in such swarms as to 
threaten all the crops in the country with 
certain destruction. Upon this, Ibrahim 
Pacha, went out at the head of his troops, 
scouring the country and compelling ev- 
ery body to go to work—great and small, 
officers and soldiers. In the course of 
a hunt of forty days, it is stated that 
they succeeded in delivering the country 
from its dreadful scourge, and saving the 
crops. 

The quantity of locusts destroyed by 
the Egyptian army under Ibrahim, and 
by the people of the city of Aleppo—say- 
ing nothing of those destroyed by the 
rest of the people—was estimated to 
amount to more than 3,417,000 bushels. 

How they destroyed them, we are not 
told. Perhaps some of our young read- 
ers can tell us how locusts are hunted 
in the East, as well as how the people 
contrive to collect and measure them 
after they are taken. Ep. 





He is an ill boy that goes like a top, 
no longer than ’tis whipped. 
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HOW TO USE WINE-GLASSES. 


“T’m determined never to have a 
wine-glass in my house as long as I 
live,” said a young female friend of 
mine, who was just going to house-keep- 
ing. “ Never,” I[ replied, “is a long 
word.” “I don’t care,” said she, “I 
never will.” And thus far she keeps 
her word. No such thing as a wine- 
glass has ever yet found its way with- 
in her doors. She scarcely admits tea 
cups and coffee cups; and if she admits, 
she rarely uses them. She thinks wa- 
ter a better drink than any other; and 
for this she uses tumblers. 

But many of our friends already have 
wine-glasses in their houses; and what 
shall they do with them? I can tell them 
of one useful purpose to which they can 
apply them. It is to make them into 
pincushions. ‘The process is very sim- 





WINE-GLASS PINCUSHION. 


Take a common wine-glass, fill it with 
bran pressed down very tightly and 


heaped at the top; then take a circular 
piece of thick silk large enough to cov- 
er the top and sides of the glass; tie it 
on tightly over the top and sides with a 
ribbon, bringing it down a little below 
the place where the stem of the glass 
begins. Lastly, scollop or hem the edge 
of its silk covering. Such pincushions 
are quite convenient. 





THE ROBIN AND THE CANARY BIRD. 
A FABLE. 

One cold winter’s morning, a poor lit- 
tle half-starved robin had been hopping 
about from place to place, to find some- 
thing to eat. It was a very hard win- 
ter, and the ground had been so long 
covered with snow that the robins and 
partridges were almost famished for 
want of food. The little bird, at last, 
drew near to a house, in hopes of pick- 
ing up some crumbs of bread, but not 
finding any, he hopped on the window 
sill. 

When he looked though the window, 
he saw acomfortable looking room, the 
floor covered with a rich carpet, the win- 
dows hung with curtains to keep out the 
cold air, and a well filled grate, glowing 
with a bright coal fire. On hearing the 
merry note of a bird, he turned his head 
to find whence the sound came from, 
and saw a gilt cage hanging against the 
papered wall, with a beautiful canary 
bird resting on the perch, and pouring 
out a joyful song. His glass cup was 
filled with the clearest water, his seea 
box was full, and through the bars of his 
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cage were thrust some tender green let- 
tuce leaves, fresh from the hot-bed. 

“Ah!” sighed he, “I wish I were a 
canary! what a hard fate is mine! He 
never knew ‘vhat it was to feel hunger, 
or to seek for .ood. Every thing is pro- 
vided for him, while I have to toil for 
every morsel. He has more than he 
can eat, while I am starving. He is in 
a comfortable room whose warmth is 
like summer, while I am shivering in 
this cold winter wind that is sweeping 
by me. O, why was I not a canary ?” 

A few months after this, the ground 
was covered with fresh green grass, 
through which the little wild flowers 
were peeping. The trees were covered 
with leaves, and the birds were busily 
making their nests, or resting every now 
and then to pour out the gladness of 
their hearts in joyful notes. 

But the busiest and the merriest 
among them was our little robin. He 
now found plenty of food in the fields or 
the woods, wherever he chanced to be. 
If he were thirsty, he had only to fly off 
to the cool meadow-stream, whose clear 
waters rippled and sparkled over the 
snow white pebbles. He was so giad 
that the spring had come—that win- 
ter and all its sufferings were “forgotten. 
He loved to feel the soft air, and the 
gentle winds ; and nothing pleased him 
better than to spread his wings, and fly 
away frorn place to place. 

In one of his flights he alighted on a 
tree, near the same house where he had 
seen the canary bird. This brought to 


mind all he had suffered on that cold 
winter’s day, and he felt so thankful for 
his present happiness, that he began one 
of his sweetest and gayest songs. 

When he ceased, he heard two or 
three chirping notes from a bird that 
seemed near him, and turning round, he 
saw the gilt cage suspended from the 
lowest bough of thenext tree. The lit- 
tle canary was thrusting its bill through 
the bars, as if it wished to get into the 
free air. It was well provided with wa- 
ter, and with food; but it was a prisoner! 

“ Ah!” sighed the poor canary, “ what 
a miserable lot is mine! How well I re- 
member the happiness I once enjoyed 
among the orange groves in my own 
beautiful island. But it was a short-liv- 
ed pleasure, for just as | began to taste 
the delights of existence, and just as my 
wings had become strong enough to bear 
me from one lovely scene to another, I 
was cruelly taken in a snare and confin- 
ed inacage. My unfeeling captor took 
me from my own summer clime, and 
brought me here, where the winter 
makes every thing look so desolate. It 
is true that I have a kind mistress ; she 
gives me the purest water, and the most 
tempting food ; but what are these with- 
out liberty? My wings are now useless 
tome. O, what would | give, but for 
one hour’s flight in this balmy air, 
among these fields and woods ?” 

The little robin overheard the poor 
canary’s lament, and he thought of the 
past winter and his own murmuring 


spirit. And at length he said, “I find 
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that happiness and misery are shared 
equally with all; though some, at times, 
seem to suffer more than others, yet the 
wise Creator distributes to all alike. In 
the winter I am often cold and hungry, 
while the canary is provided with food, 
and protected from the weather; but 
now while I am winging my way, 
wherever I list, the poor canary sits 
through the bright hours of spring and 
the long summer’s day, a drooping pris- 
oner on his perch. 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 


THE HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE. 


In one of my excursions in the state 
of Virginia, I met with an adventure 
which I think not a little remarkable; 
and which I purpose now to relate in all 
its particulars. 

It was near night when | came to a 
small, pleasant, country plantation, a lit- 
tle way from the river, and not knowing 
that I could reach the next plantation 
before dark, I called and asked the peo- 
ple to lodge me for the night. They 
hesitated at first, but at length concluded 
to entertain me. 

The family was small, but for anything 
I could discover, it was respectable. Like 
other Virginia families, they were, at any 
rate, sociable, and treated me with res- 
pect and kindness, and I felt myself 
quite at home. 

But I had not been long in the house 
before an aged gentleman was seen at a 
distance approaching the house, and on 


looking out of the window with great 
attention, for some time ; “ Oh,’ said the 
gentleman, whom I will, for distinction’s 
sake call Mr. Lay, “it is uncle Tom 
Cooke.” 

Presently the stranger arrived. A 
servant was sent, as one had been when 
I came up, to keep off the dogs, and the 
old gentleman was kindly received into 
the house. He had a venerable appear- 
ance, and was very affable, and extreme- 
ly polite. I could not, however, forbear 
observing that Mr. and Mrs. Lay did 
not seem to treat him with quite so much 
fondness as he manifested towards them; 
though I did not, at first, suspect the 
reason. Why should I have done so? 
They called him uncle; and I thought 
the word uncle, in other places except 
New England, meant a relative. I lit- 
tle thought the foolish practice of calling 
almost every old man, even though he 
is an old villain, by this title, had reach- 
ed so far as Virginia. 

In the course of the evening the old 
man became quite communicative; and 
I could not help being pleased, in gene- 
ral, with his conversation. But he be- 
came in the end as disagreeable as he 
was at first pleasant and agreeable. He 
became too inquisitive. He asked me 
too much about my business, circum- 
stances, &c. 

He found I had property with me to 
the amount of several hundred dollars, 
and a little money. This was of no 
great consequence to a robber, I knew; 
but it was something. I grew suspi- 
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cious, I must own; yet after all, I could 
not believe he was a villain. How could 
the people, I thought, permit him to stay 
in the house, if he was a bad man? He 
was really intelligent and sociable. His 
hand writing, which, in the progress of 
the evening he took pains to exhibit, 
was, for a person fifty years of age, un- 
commonly excellent. 

The hour at last arrived for retiring 
to rest; and I was not sorry, for I was 
very much fatigued. But judge, if you 
can, reader, what my surprise was, when 
“ Uncle Tom Cooke” and I were request- 
ed, if we were willing, to sleep together. 
To refuse, I dare not, lest it should ex- 
cite suspicion, and hasten the very evil 
I feared. To consent, was to expose my- 
self to be plundered, and perhaps mur- 
dered. 

To add to my fears, the room which 
was assigned us was not only on the 
ground floor of the building. but had a 
sort of back door, through which its in- 
mates might easily retreat without dis- 
turbing those who were in the other 
parts of the house. 

But we went to bed. I, as my cus- 
tom was, took ry effects, whatever I had, 
to my room, and set them down near the 
foot of the bed. On them; and on a 
chair I threw my clothes, pretendedly 
without the least apprehension of dan- 
ger ; and into bed I went. 

As you may easily guess, however, I 
did not immediately get to sleep. I ru- 
minated long on the events of the even- 
ing, and watched with almost breathless 
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anxiety the time of my companion’s get- 
ting to sleep. At last he appeared to be 
asleep ;—probably he was really so. It 
was not long after this, that I followed 
his example. 

About the middle of the night I heard 
him up, and groping about the chamber. 
“ What do you want ?” said I, very bold- 
ly. He made an apology for disturbing 
me; said he could not find the door, 
&c. &c. At last the door was found, 
and he went out. 

He staid some time. When he came 
in, he seemed ready to play his old game 
again, of feeling round the room, I mean; 
but when I spoke up boldly, and asked 
some question or other, he immediately 
came to bed. There was no more dis- 
turbance till morning; neither was there, 
on my part, very much sleep. 

When we arose in the morning, I 
found opportunity to examine my effects, 
Nothing was gone—every thing was as 
perfectly safe as it had been the previous 
evening. 

We breakfasted—* uncle Tom Cooke” 
and all. Having done so, I bade them 
all good morning, thanked them for their 
hospitality, for they would accept of no 
compensation, and proceeded on my 
journey. 

At the distance of about three quar- 
ter of a mile, I came to Mr. White’s; 
and the thought struck me, “I will go 
in and inquire about Uncle Tom Cooke.” 
So I went in and began to make inqui- 
ries. 

But no words can express the surprise 
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of the people where I called, when I told 
them that I had just come from Mr. 
Lay’s, and had slept, during the night, 
with “Uncle Tom Cooke.” “It is a 
thousand wonders,” said they, “that you 
are alive. Why, will you believe it? 
the old wretch of whom you speak, and 
with whom you say you slept, is one of 
the greatest villains in the state of Vir- 
ginia. He is only just now out of the 
Why, he would take a 
man’s life, at any time, for sixpence.” 
Suspicious as I had all along been of 
the old gentleman, I could hardly believe 
allthis. They seemed at first like those 
who mocked, as the Scripture says. But 
on a little more inquiry, | became pretty 
well satisfied that they told me nothing 
more than the naked truth; and that I 
had indeed escaped by a hair’s breadth. 
What became of “ Tom Cooke,” or 
the family who entertained him and me, 
Inever knew. I have never been that 
way since. Sixteen years may have 
carried the old man to the grave, and 
made great changes in the family of Mr. 
Lay. If the latter are honest people, 
however, I hope they will not harbour 
any more such men as Tom Cooke ; and 
above all lodge him in the same bed 
with a stranger. Your friend, 
Ricnarp Rover. 


state prison. 





A good maxim is never out of season. 

A good life keeps off wrinkles. 

As good do nothing, as to no purpose. 

A good paymaster is lord of every 
man’s purse. 





THE MEXICAN WATER CARRIER. 


How many ways there are of carrying 
burdens! In a great many parts of the 
world, almost every thing which a per- 
son can carry alone is mounted on his 
head. I have seen the colored women 
of some of our southern cities, walking 
along the streets with a tub of water on 
the head which would almost crush a 
person unused to it. 

In other parts of the world, burdens 
are carried on the back and shoulders. 
The porters, as they are called, in the 
east will carry immense weights on their 
shoulders—some say 800 or 900 pounds 
weight. 

In the city of Mexico, you will find 
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the water carriers adopt a still differ- And then he grows pettish and stamps his foot, 
ent mode of conveyance. In turning And then independently cracks his nut ; 
the corner of a street, you will meet one, And thus he lives the long summer thorough, 


| +4] mary : Without a care or a thought of sorrow. 
perhaps, with a very large jar hanging = But small as he is, he knows he may want 


low down at his back, suspended from: In the bleak winter weather when food is 





the head by a strong leathern belt, while 


scant, 


a smaller vessel hangs by another strap 5° he finds a hole in an old tree’s core, 


in front, to maintain the balance. 


must certainly be a hard way of carry- 7). 
ing burdens ; much harder than that of® 
I think the When the white snow is falling, and keen is 


carrying them on the head. 
latter mode of carrying light burdens 
decidedly useful. Ep. 








THE SQUIRREL. 


BY MARY ROWITT. 


Tue pretty red squirrel lives up in a tree, 

A littie blithe creature as ever can be ; 

He dwells in the boughs where the stockdove 
broods, 

Far in the shades of the green summer woods : 

His food is the young juicy cones of the pine, 

And the milky beech-nut is his bread and his 
wine. 

In the joyof his heart he frisks with a bound 

To the topmost twigs, then down to the ground, 

Then up again like a winged thing, 

And from tree to tree with a vaulting spring ; 

Then he sits up aloft and looks waggish and 
queer, 

As if he would say, “ Ay follow me here !” 


This And there makes his nest and lays up his 


store ; 
when the cold winter comes, and the 
trees are bare, 


the air ; 


He heeds it not, as he sits by himself 
In his warm little nest, with his nuts on the 


shelf. 


O, wise little squirrel! no wonder that he 
In the green summer woods is as blithe as 


can be. 








SOLWAY MOSS. 

Sixty five years ago, the 13th of the 
present month, Solway Moss, a very ex- 
tensive morass, near the borders of Scot- 
land and England, burst over its banks 
and produced a most alarming inunda- 
tion of the country round it. The sub- 
stance which was ejected during the 
eruption had a black mossy appearance 
somewhat resembling ink, intermixed 
with large fragments of peat. The 
streams of this substance continued till 
they had covered an area of 500 acres, 
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and destroyed great numbers of cattle 
and some houses. ‘Twenty-eight fam- 
ilies were reduced by it, to the most ab- 
ject poverty. The plain thus inun- 
dated has, however, since that time 
been reclaimed, and again waves with 
its golden harvests. 





THANKSGIVING. 


Tre Annual Thanksgiving season is 
at hand, and many a school boy and girl, 
and many a boy and girl who are abroad 
for other purposes than attending school, 
are looking forward with great pleasure 
to this day. But wherefore? Is it to 
eat or drink gluttonously ? Is it to join 
in the wicked sports—we are thinking 
now of boys—which, even in our own 
New England, sometimes accompany it ? 

We say sometimes, for it is not true, 
as Goodrich’s Universal Geography says 
that “before and after Thanksgiving, 
there are held all over the country, 
‘shooting matches,’ which are announc- 
ed by printed placards headed ‘ sports- 
men attend,’ and which set forth that 
geese, turkeys, and fowls will be set up 
for marksmen.” Ohno. These things 
—abominable as they are and always 
were, and practised as they have been 
and still are quite too much—are not 
done all over the country ; neither were 


they when the book of which we are 


speaking was published. The writer of 
it was mistaken. 

We do fot believe that many of our 
boys wish to go home at Thanksgiving 
to attend shooting matches. We have 
more charity for them. Nor do we be- 
lieve that all of them wish to go wholly 
or chiefly for the sake of eating to ex- 
cess. They have other objects ; at least 
we believe so. 

What are the objects? James— 
here—you are one of these boys. You 
are going to the valley of the Connecti- 
cut, to spend your Thanksgiving. And 
for what? Is it to be a glutton, or to trans- 
form yourself into a merciless savage ? 
Or is it to visit once more your own 
dear home, the scene of so much early 
pleasure, and the theatre of so much so- 
cial happiness,—to see and embrace, and 
hold sweet converse, once more, with 
your father and mother, and brothers 
and sisters ? 

Ah! you may see by the expression 
of James’ eye that we shave now “hit 
the nail on the head.” James is not a 
glutton, a sensualist,or a savage. He 
loves home and the endearments of 
home ; and he loves to look forward to 
Thanksgiving, because it brings him to 


it. Ep 





Peart-asH. This substance is obtained from 
the ashes of burnt wood or vegetables. 
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‘‘Come, May! thou lovely limgerer.? 


Furnished for this work by Lowel Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 


Allegretto, 
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streamlets Meander through the plain ; We long once more to gather The flow’rets fresh and 
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True, winter days have many But Oh, when comes the season, 
And many a dear delight : For pretty birds to sing, 
We frolic in the snow-drifts, How sweet to roam the meadows, 
And then—the winter night, And drink the breeze of Spring ; 
Around the fire we cluster, Then come, sweet May! and bring us 
Nor heed the whistling storm, The flow’ret fresh and fair ; 
When all without is dreary, We long once more to wander 


Our hearts are bright and warm. And breathe the balmy air. 
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A view of the building and garden of the School Colony of Mr. Fellenberg, at Mey- 
kirch, six miles from Berne in Switzerland. 


In the “Anuais of Education” is a 
very pleasing account of a colony of 
children who were sent out into the 
woods to begin for themselves, as new 
settlers, who are adults, often do;—to 
take care of themselves and educate 
themselves. But I will give you partic- 
ulars. 

Mr. Fellenberg, a very benevolent 
gentleman who lives at Hofwyl, near 
Berne in Switzerland, having 80 poor 
children under his care, determined to 
send a part of them to a place called 
Meykirch, a few miles distant, that they 
might form a colony for themselves and 
others, where they could live by their 
own work, at the same time that they 
were receiving instruction. 


VOL 4. = 


After thinking of the matter and’ con- 
triving about it for seven years, he at 
length bought fifteen acres of land, pro- 
cured teachers, and sent out his colony. 
It consisted of six boys. I do not know 
their exact age, but they were old enough 
to work. 

The place selected by Mr. Fellenberg, 
on which to make this experiment, was 
on the side of a mountain. There was 
a shed provided for them, under which 
they could sleep, until they had built 
something better. The first thing they 
had to do was to erect a house. 

It may surprise our readers that six 
boys, with perhaps about two teachers, 
should have been expected to build a 
house. But Mr. Fellenberg had made 
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some preparation for them. He had 
procured the timber and other materials, 
and formed the plan, in doing which, 
and in furnishing them with a few do- 
mestic animals, he had expended about 
700 dollars. What the boys had to do 
was to put together the materials, which 
were already prepared and left on the 
spot. 

This experiment was commenced in 
the summer of 1827. The Editor of the 
Annals of Education, Mr. Woodbridge, 
first visited them just as they were fin- 
ishing their building. They were en- 
larging the wings of it in order to ac- 
commodate their cows and other animals; 
for you probably know that it is not un- 
common, in the east, to have stables for 
their domestic animals in buildings close- 
ly connected with their houses; and 
sometimes in underground rooms of the 
very houses themselves. 

The boys were also engaged in dig- 
ging a cellar, or rather a basement story, 
where they could keep their vegetables 
during the winter. In one part of this 
basement story they also intended to 
have one or two looms. 

Their bed at this time—for they had 
but one—was a large space filled with 
straw, covered by a great sheet. On 
this they stretched themselves side by 
side, and over them they spread another 
great sheet. This was a singular bed; 
but it gave them the means of repose ; 
and he who gets repose, gets the boon, 
whether he sleeps on down or on straw. 
Their dining room was furnished with 





slates and books; and this, at that time, 
was their only school room. In it they 
spent about two or three hours a day. 
The rest of the time they were employ- 
ed, of course, at their labors. 

Their food consisted of bread, potatoes 
and milk. The milk they procured from 
their cow; the potatoes they raised ; and 
their bread was procured at Hofwyl, the 
place they were sent from. Hofwyl was 
to these boys, for the first year of their 
experiment, what the wreck of the ship 
was to Robinson Crusoe. They obtain- 
ed there such things as were necessary 
in order to keep them alive until they 
could provide entirely for the supply of 
their own wants. 

“Tt was delightful,” says Mr. Wood- 
bridge, “to see, in the midst of their sol 
itude and comparative privation, the 
cheerfulness and activity of these pupils, 
as well as the spirit of brotherly kind- 
ness which seemed to prevail toward 
each other and toward their leader.” 

In 1829, two years after the com- 
mencement of the colony, Mr. W. paid 
them a second visit. He found their 
house wholly completed, with a conve- 
nient kitchen cellar, dairy, and weaving 
room, in the basement story; and their 
bed room furnished with separate beds. 

At the beginning of this number is a 
picture of the house, which, as you may 
easily see, was quite a comfortable build- 
ing. You see its wings at the right and 
left, and the garden terrace before it. 
The forest you also see ‘ying behind it. 
During Mr. W’s. absence they had, 
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with the aid of one laborer, cut a pas- 
sage through a soft sand rock, 5 feet in 
height and 280 feet in length, to procure 
water. They had also raised, in one 
place, a terrace fifteen feet wide to serve 
as a road, and also to prevent the ground 
from washing; and another kind of ter- 
race twenty feet square and six high, 
as a garden spot in front of the house. 

Besides this, a spot of several acres of 
land, which four years before was cover- 
ed with timber, had been cleared even 
of the stumps, and was under fine culti- 
vation, mostly in potatoes. 

The tillage of this ground, with their 
washing, cooking, sewing and weaving, 
occupied their laboring hours; and four 
hours daily, on the average, were spent 
in the school room, or at least in their 
studies ; for the Swiss pupils, perhaps you 
know, study a great deal out of doors in 
the open air. They attended public 
worship in a village at the foot of the 
mountain ; but sometimes at Hofwyl. 

Thir stock consisted of two cows, two 
goats, two swine, and a hive of bees. 
Qne of their cows had been presented 
to them by Capo D'Istrias, President of 
Greece. The other cow and the bees 
were furnished by Mr. Fellenberg. The 
goats and swine came to them in the 
night; nobody knew from whom; though 
it was always supposed that they were 
presented by a gentleman who had just 
before visited their little colony. 

As yet they had not been able to raise 
quite hay enough to support their cow; 
and they were obliged -to get a small 


part of their supply at Hofwyl. They 
were also still obliged to go there for bread 
and for oil for their lamps. In return, 
however, they had sent to Hofwyl, dur- 
ing the year, a calf, a kid, three pieces 
of linen (which they had spun and wove 
as I suppose), of twenty or thirty yards 
each, and a quantity of wood. 

Their food now consisted of potatoes, 
carrots, clotted or curdled milk, and soup 
made with butter and pork. Their cows 
and goats furnished them with a good 
supply of butter and milk, and their po- 
tatoes they raised. 

In 1832 Mr. Duppa, an English gen- 
tleman, visited these little Robinsons, as 
he calls them, and found them quite 
prosperous. It appears that the number 
of boys had now increased to twenty, 
and that they had cultivated seven or 
eight acres of land with all the neatness 
of a garden. He visited it, so it appears, 
in company with Mr. Fellenberg him- 
self ; and the following is his own ac- 
count of the visit. 

“ With a joyous yet anxious look, my 
venerable companion seized the reins of 
my horse, bade me be silent and go in. 
I did so; and found twenty little boys at 
their lessons round a table. I had not 
been in a minute, when Mr. Fellenberg 
followed. All the faces beamed again 
with joy, and every little hand was 
stretched forth to catch that of its bene- 
factor. No father returning from a voy- 
age could have been welcomed with 
greater joy, and no children could have 
had their welcome returned with more 
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parental tenderness. It was one of the 
most pleasing, touching scenes I ever 
witnessed. 

“ Here twenty-five boys, the eldest not 
above thirteen years of age, were inhab- 
iting a cottage which had been entirely 
constructed by themselves and their com- 
rades who had preceded them. It is a 
neat, comfortable dwelling, at a distance 
from any other habitation of man. [It 
seems it is among the Jura mountains. ] 

“In the room first entered was the fu- 
el for the winter, neatly piled; hard by 
lived the cow; and close to the cow- 
house was the kitchen. Above the kitch- 
en was the dormitory, (sleeping apart- 
ments) with the agricultural implements 
—spades, hoes and rakes—neatly ar- 
ranged around the wall, while the beds 
were constructed of the rude, unpolished 
timber of the forest. 

“The boys, as I before said, were in 
the school-room, where they went 
through with many of their exercises be- 
fore me. The library did not contain 
many books; but one of them was a 
German translation of Robinson Crusoe. 

“The boys had sunk a well, and after 
conveying the water in arunning stream 
through the house, directed its course in 
such a manner as to irrigate (moisten 
with water) a part of their meadow.” 

, It appears that boys are prepared at 
this school, to be admitted into the school 
of Mr. Fellenberg at Hofwyl. They 
here make a beginning, and a good one 
too. Boys trained a few years in sucha 
school will almost of necessity, make 
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good scholars when they come to be 
transferred to other and higher schools. 

I have never read this curious story 
of Mr. Fellenberg’s Robinson Crusoe 
School without being struck with the 
importance of early throwing boys upon 
the necessity of helping themselves. 
Parents and teachers help boys and girls 
a great deal too much. They would 
make far better men and women, and be 
far more useful and happy, if they were 
taught in early life to help themselves 
more than most of them now do. 

We have more to relate about this 
little Crusoe Colony ; but we have said 
enough for the present; perhaps too 
much. Of this, however, our readers 
must judge for themselves. Ep. 





LETTER FROM UNCLE NEWBURY. 
THINK ! 


You will think this a very short max- 
im, my boys, and so it is; but I hardly 
know if I have given you one of more 
importance: and if you will put it in 
practice, it will much assist you in prac- 
tising all the others. The evils that are 
brought about in this world for want of 
thought are more than can be numbered. 

I dare say that some of you, when 
calling to mind my maxims, will say to 
yourselves, “ Why, what a wise old man 
he must be, if he practises all the advice 
he gives to others!” Very true, my 
boys; but perhaps it is in some cases 
because I have not practised it, that | am 
the better enabled to impress the advan- 
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tage of it on your minds. 


_ been snugly tucked up in a good warm 


bed during a stormy winter’s night, can 
say something about the value of a good 
lodging ; but the poor fellow who has no 
bed at all to go to, who is obliged to 
“bide the pelting of the pitiless storm” 
through the cold and darksome hours of 
the night, can say a good deal more 
about it. The hungry man knows a 
creat deal better the real value of food 
than he who feeds on venison and turtle; 
and he who has smarted because he has 
neglected good advice knows its value a 
thousand times better than he who has 
profited by following it. Now it hap- 
pens, my boys, that I know both sides 
of the question ; for I have benefitted by 
attending to good advice, and smarted 
for neglecting it: therefore, pay atten- 
tion to the maxims | may lay down. 


If the drunkard would think, as he 
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entered the pot-house, of the evils of 
poverty, and of the pressing wants of a 
half-starved wife and children ;—if the 
gamester would think, before he threw 
the dice, of the despair that awaits him 
when plunged in sudden and irremedi- 
able ruin ;—if the murderer would think 
before he plunged the dagger into the 
breast of his fellow-man, of the fearful 
denunciations against him who sheddeth 
man’s blood ;—how much misery, tor- 
ment, and despair, would be avoided! 
Think, my boys, in all your pursuits ; 
and endeavour to prevail on others to 
think also. 

It is said, that a father once enjoined 
a hasty son always to think three times 
before he spoke once. The father was 


standing with his back so near the fire 
that the tail of his coat was caught by 
the blaze; on seeing which, the. son 


said, “Father, I think!”—*“ That is 
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right,” said the father, “ but what is the 
subject of your thoughts?” “ QO, I think,” 
repeated the son. “ Very good!” the 
father added, “ but now tell me what it 
is you are thinking of ?”—* Why,” re- 
joined the son, “ I think, father, that the 
tail of your coat is on fire.”—‘ You 
young rogue!” cried the father, turning 
round in a passion, and finding his coat 
skirt half burned away, “ you young 
rogue, why did you not tell me at once 
that my coat was on fire ?”—“ And so I 
should,” replied the son, “but you told 
me always to think three times before I 
spoke once.” 

Now, my boys, when I tell you to 
think, 1 do not mean that you should 
spend that time in thinking which ought 
to be employed in acting. If the case 
require thought, never act without it; 
but many cases require prompt and im- 
mediate action. If a child is in danger 
of being run over by a carriage ;—if 


‘another is in the act of drowning ;—a 


third near to the brink of a precipice ;— 


or if an accident occur, like that of the 


gentleman’s coat being on fire ;—he who 
would be of any service must stretch 
forth his hand immediately, and act with 
decision. . 

The clown praying to Jupiter to as- 
sist him to get his cart out of the slough, 
instead of whipping his horses and put- 
ting his shoulder to the wheel, and the 
Portuguese praying to a crucifix in a 
storm at sea, instead of working away 
at the pump to relieve the ship from the 
water in her hold, are instances where 


human beings are represented as guilti- 
ly neglecting the use of faculties which 
they possessed, and which ought to have 
been brought into action. Therefore, 
my boys, think when thought is neces- 
sary; and act with spirit and energy 
when action is required. 

A relative of mine was awakened one 
night at an inn, by the cry of fire. Up 
he jumped from his bed, and hurried on 
a part of his clothes; but when he at- 
tempted to leave the room he could not 
find the door. In vain he walked round 
the room, and felt with his hand every 
part of the wainscot as he went, for no 
door could he find ; nor could he, in his 
agitation, remember at all the town 
where he was. After much time lost in 
fruitless attempts to get out of his cham- 
ber, he sat himself down, as calmly as 
he could, to think of the places he had 
passed through. By this process he 
ascertained the town where he was; and 
as he always frequented the same inn, 
and generally slept in the same cham- 
ber, he was enabled immediately to walk 
to the door: which had he not sat down 
to think, he probably never would have 
found. Think, my boys; and be assur- 
ed that you will not accustom yourselves 
to do so in vain. 

He who thinks wisely is the most like- 
ly to act wisely; for actions proceed 
from thoughts. When we say that a 
person acts thoughtlessly, or without 
thought, we mean that he acts without 
suitable or sufficient reflection. The 
spendthrift, the libertine, the gamester, 
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OSMAN THE ROBBER. 


the thief, think, in all their errors, to se- 
cure a present advantage; but they 
neither think suitably nor sufficiently 
of the bitter consequences that must in- 
evitably follow their mad career. Think, 
iy boys; for reflection is a noble facul- 
ty of the soul: it raises man above his 
fellow-men ; it enables him to make the 
best use of the best things ; it points out 
the impolicy as well as the wickedness 
of vice ; it shows the comparative little- 
ness of worldly ambition ; and enhances 
the value of all that is pure, and heav- 
enly, and eternal. 


Mid every pleasure think on time, 

And call to mind your fleeting breath ; 
Ponder on eternity ; 

Early learn to think on death : 
Think much on all things, great and small, 
But most on him who made them all. 


If the fool would think, he would be 
a fool no longer. If the wise thought 
more, they would be wiser than they are. 
Thinking aright never yet hurt any one ; 
but the want of thought has ruined 
thousands. 

If a boy neglects to think about his 
lesson until he is called upon to repeat 
it ;—if a man does not think about get- 
ting his bread until he has no bread te 
eat ;—both the boy and the man will be 
obliged to think, when they are least ca- 
pable of thinking with advantage. 

It is not thinking long together, but 
thinking habitually, that I want to im- 
press on your minds. The habit of 
thinking about things is of more value, 
my boys, than reading, writing, casting 
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up accounts, and all your other attain- 
ments put together. 

If a boy could tell the meaning of ev- 
ery word in the dictionary ;—repeat ev- 
ery line that ever was written ;—read 
all languages, and speak the tongues of 
all nations ; unless he reflected on what 
he knew, and was in the habit of think- 
ing, he would still be a simpleton. Do 
then, my boys, obtain the habit of think- 
ing as soon as you can. 

Osman, an Arabian robber, came to 
the cell of Benkaled the anchorite. 
“ Benkaled,” said he, “Iam successful, 
I am powerful, I am rich ; but I am not 
happy: tell me what I must do to be- 
come so 2?” 

“Think!” replied Benkaled, placing 
a scull before him, and ieaving him to 
his reflections. 

Osman did think, and abandoned his 
guilty career; for when Benkaled was 
numbered with the dead, Osman occu- 
pied his cell ;— 

And there upon that ragged rock, 
All barren, rude and bare, 


In rigid abstinence he pass’d 
A life of praise and prayer. 


I do not want you to be anchorites, for 
you owe society too much to be permit- 
ted to dwell alone in solitary cells and 
caves of the wilderness; but I do wish 
you to be upright and useful characters ; 
and that you may be so, think, my boys, 
do think! 





Think to-day, and speak to-morrow. 
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EVILS OF TOBACCO. 


Every Tobacco chewer, Snuff-taker, 
and Smoker, should commit to memory 
the following, and say it over each night 
before going to bed. 


From the Juvenile Reformer. 
TOBACCO. 


What makes my teeth from day to day, 

Exhibit symptoms of decay, 

With pain and anguish rot away ? 
Tobacco. 


What makes my breath so feetid, foul ? 

What makes the ladies on me scowl, 

And shun me as they would an owl? 
Tobacco. 


What makes me when I’m called to speak, 
Fly quick for fear my mouth will leak, 
The spit-box or the door to seek ? 

Tobacco. 


What is the cause of war and strife, 

Between the good man and his wife, 

Embittering every hour of life ? 
Tobacco. 


What makes an appetite for rum, 

And sends the drunkard staggering home? 

And prematurely seals his doom ? 
Tobacco. 


These are the facts—then let us shun 

The weed that many has undone, 

And our just vengeance wreak upon 
Tobacco. 


- 


OUR PILGRIM FATHERS. 





Tue settlement of New England was 
beguri in the cold month of December. 
They landed on a large rock at the foot 
of a cliff in the town of Plymouth, 
about thirty six miles south eastward of 
Boston. 


The Plymouth rock may be 


OUR PILGRIM FATHERS. 





seen yet by travellers ; but it was split in 
two about sixty years ago, in attempting 
to remove it. Part of it now lies near 
the Court House. 

Our pilgrim fathers landed just 229 
years ago. Their whole number—we 
mean the number of themselves and 
their families—was 100. What mighty 
changes since their feet first struck the 
“Rock”! What multitudes have since 
followed them from their father land ! 
And what other multitudes have descend- 
ed from them! They came a little band, 
not much larger than the household of 
Jacob that went down into Egypt; their 
posterity have been here just as long as 
his were there, and who knows but 
their increase has been equal to his, if it 
could be ascertained ? 

Young readers, are you familiar with 
the history of New England? You 
ought to be. Will you not resolve to 
be ? Ep. 





FOOLISH FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


Wuen Mr. Thomas Cobbett, a minis- 
ter of Ipswich in this state died—164 
years ago—the expenses of his funeral, 
though considered moderate for the 
times, were no less than eighteen pounds, 
about seventy dollars. 

Among the articles to which this mon- 
ey was applied were thirty-two gallons 
of wine, sixty-two pounds of sugar, a 
quantity of cider and ginger, and some 
dozen pairs of gloves !—Strange times, 
you will say ; and I say so too. 
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ANCIENT SHOES, or SANDALS 


Tue earliest known coverings of the 
feet were made, like those of modern 
times, of leather. (This substance is 
better calculated than any other to guard 
the feet from injury, without being too 
heavy or too awkward. Leather also 
lasts longer than any other convenient 
material which has yet been discovered. 

The first shoes did not cover the up- 
per part of the foot, as ours do; but 
consisted merely, or at least chiefly, of a 
sole, with strings or belts attached to the 
edges, by which they were fastened to 
the foot and ankle. They were called 
sandals. 





Here is the picture of an ancient san- 
dal. Itis different, however, from those 
which were most commonly worn, in that 
it had spikes fastened to the sole. The 
spikes were added to enable the wearer 
to ascend or descend steep places, or cross 
plains of ice or frozen snow. Thecom- 
mon sandal was nearly what this would 
be without the spikes. 

Below is the picture of another kind 
of sandal. This however is a clog, 


rather than sandal, as it consists chiefly 
of a piece of wood hollowed out at the 
middle of the bottom, and left thick at 
each end. It is said that the ladies in 
Syria wear something very much like 
this at the present day. 





Shoes in modern times are an impor- 
tant item of dress, and quite expensive. 
The father of a large family finds his 
shoemaker’s bill, at the close of the year, 
one of his heaviest. It is sometimes a 
great deal heavier than it would be, 
were young folks more careful, not to 
burn them, cut them, &c. In regard to 
burning shoes at the stove or the fire- 
place, I recollect a useful rule given me 
once, when | was a boy, and which, as 
| observed it, probably saved my father 
many dollars. It was, never to hold my 
shoe or boot nearer the fire than I could 


bear to hold my hand. Ep. 





GuNPOWDER is made of 75 parts in 
100 of nitre, 10 of sulphur, and 16 of 
charcoal. 
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THE NEWSPAPER ON THE WALL. 


POUNDED ON FACTS. 


Tue Editor of this paper is well ac- 
quainted with an individual considera- 
bly distinguished for his plain, straight- 
forward manners, and good habits and 
principles, as well as for his literary 
merit, who owes much of his distinction 
to an old newspaper. But I will give 
you particulars. 

He was born near the close of the last 
century ; and in a part of New England 
where, at that time, few newspapers had 
been circulated. At five years of age, 
his father occupied a small building, the 
walls of one of whose rooms, instead of 
being plastered, was lined with boards, 
and the crevices covered by old news- 
papers. Here our little boy, whom for 
the present I will call Andrew, having 
contracted a taste for reading, used to 
amuse himself for hours together. 

One story, in particular, greatly inter- 
ested him. He read it over and over, 
and mused upon it perpetually; and I 
have heard him say that if he possesses 
any valuable traits of character, he is in- 
debted, in no small degree, to the story. 

This youth of whom I have spoken is 
now a middle-aged man. | lately ac- 
companied him to the place of his na- 
tivity, where [ saw pasted on the wall 
of the old house in which he was 
brought up—now turned into a shop— 
the very story alluded to. With his 
permission | took it from the wall—not, 
however, without some injury—deter- 
mined to send it to you for the benefit 


Py 
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of your readers. But it was so torn, 
that I feared you could not possibly find 
it all out; so with the gentleman’s help 
I have copied it for you. It is, in sub- 
stance as follows. 

In a small parish in the eastern part 
of Connecticut, toward the close of the 
last century, lived a gentleman, whom 
for the present we shall call Capt. K. 
Mr. Samuel Huntington afterwards Gov- 
ernor of that state, but then a boy, lived 
in the same neighborhood. While a 
youth, he was taught to look up with 
great respect to Capt. K., whom he saw 
filling, with great honor, many public 
offices, and beloved and esteemed by all 
his townsmen. Capt. K. had also noticed 
young Samuel, who was as much beloved 
for his good nature and modesty, as Capt. 
K. was for his virtue and usefulness. 

By a train of adverse circumstances, 
however, Capt. K. became poor and ne- 
glected. But he did not despond; he 
had a contented mind, and knew how to 
find happiness without seeking it in pub- 
lic offices. He was fond of retirement, 
and especially of farming. He therefore 
removed a few miles from the bustle of 
business, and seated himself down on a 
quiet little farm, where, with his wife, 
he spent the remainder of his days. 

But while Capt. K. had gone into re- 
tirement, young Huntington had been 
rising into notice. He was bred a law- 
yer. After sustaining several important 
offices, he became at length governor of 
his native state. 

Often after he became governor, he 
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thought of Capt. K. Anxious to see 
him, he learned where he resided, and 
one day took his horse and rode to his 
house. A friend who knew Capt. K. 
accompanied him. 

It was eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning when they arrived, and Capt. 
K., like a good farmer, had already com- 
menced his labors. ‘They found nobody 
within but his wife. The friend told the 
good lady that his companion was Gov- 
ernor Huntington; and that he wished 
very much to see Capt. K. 

The lady showed them into her best 
room, which indeed was not a very good 
one, except that it was neat, begged them 
to be seated, and she would call her hus- 
band. The next thing she did was to 
find the captain’s Sunday clothes. When 
she had found them, away she ran to 
the field, with the clothes on her arm, 
told her husband what a distinguished 
visiter he had at the house, and begged 
him to change his clothes, and come in. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Captain, when 
he heard her story, “do you go in, and 
get them a mug of cider, and I'll come 
in presently.” He did not, however, 
change his clothes, for he was not so 
easily disturbed by the appearance of 
distinguished strangers as his wife was. 
So taking the bundle of clothes under 
his arm, he deliberately walked to the 
house, and presented himself to the gov- 
ernor in his frock and trowsers. 

“ My wife and I,” said he to his visi- 
ters, “are quite unacquainted with the 
rules of modern politeness; and she is 


not familiar with great folks, and your 
unexpected visit has rather ruffled her. 
These are my sabbath day clothes which 
she entreated me to put on before I came 
into the house; but I should have ap- 
peared as a just object of ridicule had I 
come from the field where I was labor- 
ing, in my best habit. The Governor 
of Connecticut expects to find husband- 
men in frocks and trowsers. A pleasing 
incident has released me from the labors 
of the field to day, and after I have 
smoked my pipe I will dress for the oc- 
casion.” 

The governor and his friend spent 
much of the day in conversation with 
Capt. K. They found him the same 
simple, honest man that he had been in 
the days of his prosperity. In the course 
of the conversation, Capt. K. made the 
following remarks: 

“T can well remember when my com- 
pany was courted and myself respected 
beyond my merit; my neighbors honor- 
ed me by choosing me captain; they 
sent me to the General Assembly, and I 
was almost wholly employed in public 
business; but I long since met with a 
heavy reverse of fortune, and here I am. 
My friends pitied me, but it was a situ- 
ation from which they could not relieve 
me. Sammy Huntington, whom I loved 
when a boy, is now Governor of Connec- 
ticut, and Capt. K. a humble tenant. 
While many others whom I have oblig- 
ed and served have long since forgotten 
me, it gives me pleasure to find that I 
am not wholly forgotten by one friend, 
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and that I have this day been honored 
by a visit from him.” 

Gov. Huntington was exceedingly 
pleased with his visit to Capt. K.’s. He 
was often heard to say it was one of the 
most interesting events of his life ; that 
the captain seemed to him the same excel- 
lent man in poverty that he did in afflu- 
ence ; that his disposition, naturally ami- 
able, was not at all soured by misfor- 
tune; and that the visit afforded him 
many useful and valuable lessons of in- 
struction. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the story; will 
not your readers find it full of interest ¢ 
It is true that in these days of tempe- 
rance some may dislike the “ mug of ci- 
der,” and the “ pipe ;” but they must re- 
member that cider was the common 
drink in these States fifty years ago; 
and that tobacco smoking was not then 
believed to be as injurious as it now is. 

I hope the story, and the effect the 
reading of it over and over by young 
Andrew had on his character, will make 
an article worthy of a place in your pa- 
per, and that it will stimulate many a 
young mind to, pursue “through good 
report and through evil,” the plain path 
of honesty and virtue. A. 


- 





FLYING SQUIRREL. 


A most curious animal. Did you ev- 
er see one? A membrane is stretched 
from its fore legs to its hind legs, like a 
sail. The Flying Squirrel of Java is 
18 inches long. 





THE HISTORY OF SILK. 


HISTORY OF SILK 


Sixx, to which our country is now di- 
recting so much attention, must have 
been known to the Chinese soon after 
the establishment of that empire, as it is 
mentioned in their earliest writings. 
Aristotle also mentions silk, and says 
that Pamphila of Cos was the first weav- 
er of silken cloths ; and mention is made 
of it in Scripture several centuries be- 
fore Christ. It was, however, a very 
costly article for several centuries after 
the commencement of the Christian era: 
and a story is often related of Aurelius, 
Emperor of Rome, who, when his wife 
asked for a dress of purple silk, answer- 
ed that he could not afford to purchase 
one at the price of gold; silk being sold, 
at that time for its weight in gold. The 
Romans had a method of working over 
their worn-out silks, and producing from 
them a beautiful, transparent articles 
which must have resembled tiffany; a 
material worn by our mothers and 
grandmothers, but now in little use. 

Silk was not raised in Europe until 
near the middle of the sixth century, 
when two Persian monks, having resi- 
ded for some time in Serinda, and learn- 
ed something of the art, were induced 
by a great reward, to bring some of the 
eggs of the silkworm to Constantinople. 
The eggs were concealed in a hollow 
cane, to avoid detection. When hatch- 
ed, they spun their cocoons, and the 
monks became manufacturers, and in- 
structed the Romans in theart. At this 
time the Roman Empire, although it 
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had lost a part of its glory, was still 
great and powerful, and it monopolized 
the manufacture of silk in Europe until 
1146—that is, it kept it entirely to itself. 

At this time Roger, king of Sicily, in- 
vaded Greece, then a part of the empire, 
and with other spoils took several silk 
weavers, whom he carried te his own 
dominions, and obliged them to instruct 
his subjects in the art. Not long after, 
the art was carried into England and 
Scotland; and in 1629 the mulberry was 
planted in England, the manufacturers 
incorporated in a company, and the 
country began to furnish materials for 
its own consumption. In 16521, the 
French first engaged in the business ; 
and about 1750, or 1760, we find that 
some French refugees and others, whom 
the Russians banished to Asia, not only 
planted the country about Astracan with 
vineyards, but engaged in the culture of 
the mulberry. 

Henry 4th of France, the first of the 
Bourbon kings, introduced into that 
country the weaving of tapestry, but the 
manufactory which he established did 
not flourish. Under Louis 14th it was 
brought to great perfection, and called 
Gobbelin’s tapestry, two brothers of that 
name having built the house in which 
it was woven. Tapestry, which was 
known to the ancients, is cloth woven in 
pictures, such as landscapes, battles, &c. 
Some of the most celebrated are twelve 
Scripture pieces, called the Cartoons of 
Raphael, designed for the Pope, but now 
in the possession of the English. A- 


mong those executed at the Gobbelin’s, 
were the battles of Alexander, and va- 
rious scenes in the life of Louis, their 
patron. Still there was a great defect 
in all the looms used for the weaving of 
figured silks, and much was left to be 
performed by the ingenuity of the wea- 
vers. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Jacquard, a straw-hat-maker of 
Lyons, invented a loom for the weaving 
of nets ; being excited to this trial of his 
skill, by the offer of a reward from the 
government. But when he had succeed- 
ed in his design, as if engaged in an or- 
dinary game, he lost all his zeal, gave 
his loom to a friend, and forgot the cir- 
cumstance. Upon the exhibition of this 
machine at Paris, considerable excite- 
ment was produced, and a prefect pro- 
ceeded to Lyons to examine the inven- 
tor. Jacquard, when required to present 
his loom, could at first recollect nothing 
about it; but when he had recalled the 
circumstange, he fitted one up, and the 
prefect worked it. Napoleon, hearing 
of Jacquard, ordered him to be seized, 
and he was brought by soldiers to Paris. 
Such was the illiberal spirit of that pre- 
tended age of freedom. While at Paris, 
the attention of Jacquard was directed 
to the silk looms, and he immediately 
invented one upon an improved plan. 
But this so enraged the silk weavers, 
that they tore his loom in pieces; and 
Jacquard observes that they “ used the 
iron for iron, and the wood for wood.” 
Napoleon, however, granted him a pet 
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sion, and suffered him to return home ; 
and in spite of opposition, the new loom 
came into use, and is still used, under 
the name of Jacquard’s loom. 

A late traveller in France observes 
that the weavers of the most difficult ta- 
pestry have now nothing to do, but with 
a paper before them, in which the plan 
is pierced with a pin, to proceed as in 
the weaving of plain cloth. The Eng- 
lish use this loom, but with some farther 
improvements. 

The French, always attentive to beau- 
ty and grace, take the utmost pains with 
their figured silks. New and beautiful 
patterns are invented by young and old, 
by rich and poor, who live in the vicini- 
ty of the manufactories. At Lyons a 
large school is kept for the free instruc- 
tion of all who show any skill in draw- 
ing and painting. Several professors 
are employed; and those pupils, who ex- 
cel, are promoted to important stations in 
the factories. Connected with this 
school is a flower garden ; and, in the 
hours of leisure, both the oii in the 
school, and workmen, engaged in the 
factories ; children, parents, and grand- 
parents, may be seen forming nosegays 
of every form and hue ; and indeed ev- 
ery beautiful object either in nature, or 
in art, is copied by the pencil, and turn- 
ed tosome account. From ordinary pat- 
terns, twenty or thirty pieces are woven; 
and from the most admired never over an 
hundred. 

Silk is now manufactured by most na- 
tions enjoying the advantages of civili- 
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zation and a climate favorable to the 
growth of the mulberry. At Valencia, 
in Spain, is a silk manufactory employ- 
ing, a few years since, twenty thousand 
laborers. Our own country, just enter- 
ing with spirit into the business, even 
now excels Spain, France, and England, 
in the production of the raw material, 
and it may not be long before American 
enterprise and ingenuity shall produce 
silks, satins, and velvets, equal to those 
of Persia. E. L. E. 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 
PAMUNKY 

You probably know that York River 
in Virginia is formed of two principal 
branches, the Pamunkey and the Matta- 
pony; but you may not all be aware of 
the fact that there are some remnants of 
tribes of Indians living along the banks 
of these rivers, in the very heart of this 
older part of the state. 

I visited one of these tribes. They 
live on the Pamunkey; and are called 
the Pamunkey Indians. Few of them, 
by the way, deserve the name of Indians; 
so mixed are they with other nations by 
intermarriages. Some are partly Afri- 
can, others partly European, or rather, 
as I should say Virginian. 

I told you they resided on the Pamun- 
key river. The place at which they re- 
side is called Old town. It is almost an 
island, formed by a bend of the river. 
The river winds in such a way that 
there is only a narrow neck of a few 
rods in width across to the island, or rath- 
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er peninsula, which is its proper name. 
I entered the town about one o’clock in 
the afternoon. The following are ex- 
tracts from the journal which I kept of 
the visit. 

“This island, or peninsula, consists 
of several acres of land,’some of which 
is pretty good ; and it is all very level. 
It is quite populous, containing more 
than 30 log huts or rather cabins, and is 
inhabited by the most curious intermix- 
ture of every colour and class of people. 

“These people are generally rather 
poor, and live much on fish, wild fowls 
and quadrupeds ; though a few of them 
raise corn, cotton, &c. In fact several 
families live much in the style of the 
lower class of the Virginians, but are 
most miserably dissipated. They are 
not only bad themselves, but have very 
many bad neighbors among the whites. 
They are hospitable and social, but much 
addicted to drunkenness.” 

I cannot find in my journal any ac- 
count of their fierce dogs. But I well 
remember how they annoyed me when 
I approached a house; and I verily 
thought, more than once, that they 
would tear my clothes, if not my limbs. 
The dogs generally in Virginia, are very 
large and fierce; and it would often be 
very dangerous to attempt to open a gate 
and go to the house of a planter, with- 
out somebody to guide you. 

Some of these are bull dogs, others 
hounds. Many of the Virginia planters 
keep great numbers of hounds. They 
are very fond of the chase. I have even 


seen ministers there whose attachment 
to hunting was extremely strong. 

One of the latter who was then about 
70 years of age, would shoot down a 
deer while he was sitting on his horse, 
and the horse and deer both at full speed. 
I do not know that this was a fact, but I 
had good reasons, at the time, for believ- 
ing the story. 

I knew one gentleman, a merchant, 
about 70 years of age, who divided his 
time between hunting and card playing. 
You will stare at this; and well you 
may. But your surprise will be less 
when you come to know that he was a 
man of few good principles. The only 
good thing I heard about him was that 
he went to bed early. It was said that 
his servant was obliged to call him pre- 
cisely at nine, let who would be present; 
and that he never disobeyed the sum- 
mons. 

But how could he afford to hunt and 
play all the time? you will perhaps 
ask me. Why, he was wealthy ; 
and wealthy men sometimes think they 
have a right to spend their time as 
they choose, even if they choose to waste 
it. You, I trust, will not think so. You 
will think, I conclude, that rich men, as 
well as poor men, ought to spend all 
their time usefully. They should not 
work so hard as to injure their health, 
but they should work moderately at 
something or other as long as they have 
strength to do it. They should not, 
above all, spend their whole time in 
hunting and card playing. 
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This old gentleman died soon after I 
saw him. Do you think the last ten 
years of his life, devoted to nothing at 
all but amusement, afforded him much 
pleasure when he came to die ? 

Before I conclude I wish to tell you 
a little more about this Virginia hunting. 
The people hunt deer and foxes. They 
do not always shoot these animals when 
they can, especially in those counties 
where they are scarce. Indeed, it would 
be disgraceful, in some instances, to 
shoot the animal they pursue. I remem- 
ber I was told of a fox—usually known by 
the name of the church fox, because he 
burrowed in an old church—whom no- 
body might kill. Every now and then 
the horns were sounded, and the dogs 
were heard, and the horsemen were up- 
on the tilt to pursue the church fox ; and 
the poor fox, who did not know the plan, 
had to scud for his life. Do you think 
this was a pleasant sort of life to live ? 
Did the honor of being called the church 
fox pay him for the anxiety and torment 
of mind he underwent? But I must 
conclude. Yours, &c. 

Ricuarp Rover. 





USEFULNESS OF THE CAMEL. 


Tue milk of the camel, besides being 
useful for. food, makes butter and cheese ; 
its skin makes shoes and harnesses ; its 
hair makes clothes and tents, and it is a 
most important beast of burden. What 
adds greatly to its value is, that it eats 
very little, and drinks almost nothing. 


MY MOTHER. 


Wuo has not read, a hundred times 
over, the beautiful little poem called My 
Mother? The following, from a British 
Journal, is an attempt to imitate it. It is 
pretty good, considering, as is stated, 
that it was written by a youth; but it 
does not come up to the beauty of the 
original. 


Who was it watched my infant bed, 
When pain oppressed my little head, 
And wept when I a tear did shed ¢ 

My mother. 


Who, when the Sabbath bell was heard, 
Took me to hear the sacred word, 
And told me who was there adored ? 

My mother. 


And who was pleased when I displayed 
The pretty robes that she had made, 
When in my best attire arrayed ? 

My mother. 


Who taught me how my pen to use : 
Of all the arts that can amuse, 
Which to adopt, and which refuse ? 
My mother. 


Who, when the object of my love 
Prepared his faith and truth to prove, 
My pure attachment did approve ? 

My mother. 


How can I ever cease to plead 
For blessings on thy aged head, 
In multitude unnumbered ? 
My mother. 
In the last hour, as come it must, 
When thou shalt be consigned to dust, 
May'st thou be numbered with the just, 
My mother. 


When on thy grave [ shed a tear 
For all the ills I’ve caused thee here, 
May love divine forgive and hear, 

My mother. 


s 
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FOOLISH FRIGHTS, 


OR 
STORY OF THE LANTERN. 


In Berquin’s Children’s Friend we 
find the following story showing how 
three travellers, and indeed almost a 
whole village, were thrown into a fright 
by a lantern. The story is thus related 
by Mr. Vernon. 

I was coming home one night on 
horseback, from a visit that I had just 
been making to a number of neighboring 
villages, where I had quartered my re- 
cruits. There had fallen a great deal 
of rain that day, since noon, and during 
all the evening, which had broken up 
the road, and it was raining still with 
the same violence; but being forced to 
join my company the next morning, I 


set out, provided with a lantern, having 
VOL.4 Z 





to pass a narrow defile between two 
mountains. 

I had just cleared the defile, when a 
gust of wind took off my hat, and car- 
ried it so far, that I despaired of recover- 


ing it again, and therefore gave up the: 


matter. By great good fortune, I had 
on a large scarlet cloak. I covered up 
my head and shoulders with it, leaving 
nothing but a little hole to see my way 
and breathe through; and for fear the 
wind should take a fancy to my cloak 
as well as hat, [ passed my right arm 
round my body to secure it, so that ri- 
ding on in this position, you may easily 


perceive that my lantern, which I held: 


in my right hand, was under: my left 
shoulder. 

At the entrance of a village, on a hill, 
I met three travellers, who no sooner 
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saw me, than they ran away, as if they 
were possesed. For my part, I went on 
with a gallop, and when come into the 
town, alighted at an inn, where I de- 
signed to rest myself a little; but soon 
after, who should enter but my three 
poltroons, as pale as death itself. They 
told the landlord and his people, tremb- 
ling as they spoke, that on the road they 
had encountered a great figure of a man 
all over blood, whose head was like a 
flame of fire, and to increase the won- 
der, it was placed beneath his shoulder. 
He was mounted on a dreadful] horse, 
said they, quite black before, and grey 
behind, which, notwithstanding it was 
lame, he spurred and whipped right up 
the mountain with extraordinary swift- 
ness. 

Here they ended their relation. They 
had taken care to spread the alarm as 
they were flying from this wondrous ap- 
parition, and the people had corhe with 
them to the inn in such a drove, that 
upwards of a hundred were all squeezed 
together, opening their mouths and ears 
at this tremendous story. 

To make up in some sort for my dis- 
mal journey, I resolved to laugh a little 
and be merry at their cost, intending at 
the same time to cure them of such 
frights, by showing them their folly in 
the present instance. 

With this view I mounted my horse 
again behind the inn, went round about, 
till] had rode the distance of half a 
mile; then turning, I disposed of my 
accoutrements, that is to say, my cloak 


FOOLISH FRIGHTS. 





and lantern, as before, and on I came 
upon a gallop towards the inn. You 
should have seen the frighted mob of 
villagers, how they hid their faces at 
the sight, and crowded into the passage. 
There was no one but the host that had 
courage to remain and keep his eye up- 
on me. I was now befere the door, on 
which I shifted the position of my lan- 
tern, let my cloak drop down upon my 
shoulders, and appeared the same figure 
he had seen me by his kitchen fire. 

It was not without difficulty that we 
could bring the simple people from their 
terror, who had crowded in for safety ; 
the three travellers in particular, as the 
first impression was still strong within 
them, could not credit what they saw. 
We finished by a hearty laugh at their 
expense, and talking of the man whose 
head was like a flame of fire and placed 
beneath his shoulder. 

This is my ghost story; and perhaps 
if I had not afforded these people such 
a conviction of their groundless appre- 
hension, the story of my strange appear- 
ance would have passed from one old 
woman to another, and for centuries oc- 
casioned mortal fears throughout the 
country. 





Loxman was asked, where he had 
acquired such excellent manners. He 
said, “ From the unmannerly ; as | took 
care to avoid their faults. 





Say what is well, and do what is bet- 
ter. 
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TRAVELS OVER THE ALLEGANY 
MOUNTAINS. 


In the last year’s volume of the Relig- 
ious Magazine, you will find an account 
of a series of travels among the Allega- 
ny mountains and elsewhere, which is 
so interesting that I have obtained the 
writer’s permission to abridge it for the 
use of my own readers. Ep. 


At half past seven o’clock in the mor- 
ning of May 11th, 1836, we took our 
seats in the omnibus, at the door of the 
National Hotel in Philadelphia, to ride 
to the rail road depot. On coming to 
the outskirts of the city we entered an 
immense rail road car, having three par- 
titions, the two extreme ones for passen- 
gers, and the middle one for baggage. 
We were drawn out of the city, a dis- 
tance of about four miles, by horse pow- 
er, to the foot of an inclined plane, 
where a stationary engine upon the top 
of the hill stretched out its long cable 
arm and seizing hold of us, hurried us 
up the steep ascent of about a third of a 
mile. Here a little locomotive engine, 
sputtering and fretting as if vexed at the 
heavy load it was compelled to drag, 
seized us in its iron grasp, and rushed 
at times with maddening speed through 
hills and over valleys, along the most 
beautiful banks of the Schuylkill. 

Passing through the very heart of the 
delightful counties of Chester and Lan- 
caster, and the city of Lancaster among 
the rest, we reached Columbia, on the 
Susquehanna river, a distance of 85 


miles, at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
In all this distance we did not pass a 
town of any size, except Lancaster. But 
the soil was excellent, and the land well 
fenced and under high cultivation. We 
wondered, to see no churches ; but were 
told that they were occasionally to be 
found, only as they were in Quaker 
style and had no steeples, travellers 
could not readily distinguish them. 

The valley through which we had 
passed, was, for the greater part of the 
day, bounded by high lands, twenty or 
thirty miles distant. The forest trees 
were in their richest foliage. The peach 
and apple orchards were in full blossom, 
and the fields green with summer ver- 
dure. 

Here, at Columbia, the rail road ter- 
minates,and we take a canal boat. We 
went on board immediately. The one 
which we entered was about 40 feet long 
and 8S wide. At this time it contained 
about 40 passengers. A curtain, closed 
at night, divides a small part of the cab- 
in from the rest, for the ladies. The 
baggage is placed on the top of the boat, 
and during the afternoon and evening, 
the passengers sit upon the trunks ad- 
miring the beauty of the scenery as we 
proceed. 

Every now and then the helmsman 
cries out, “a bridge,” when every one 
bows his head to avoid a bump. This 
bowing, and the necessity of lying quite 
down when the bridge is a very low one, 
is a source of much merriment. Three 
horses draw the boat on a gentle trot of 
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about four miles an hour. The move- 
ment is so gentle and noiseless, that with 
one’s eyes shut, no motion can be per- 
ceived. 

About half past ten, after all had as- 
cended to the top of the boat, that the 
hammocks might be swung, we entered 
the cabin, and found it apparently filled 
with shelves, one side fastened by iron 
hooks to the wall, and the other side 
. Supported by ropes from the ceiling. 
The cabin is about seven feet high, and 
there were three tiers of shelves or ham- 
mocks, thus suspended, one under the 
other, on both sides of the boat, leaving 
a narrow aisle between. 

The captain then called out our names 
in order, as they were found on the way 
bill, and each person as his name was 
called selected his berth, We were 
soon quietly deposited on our shelves. 
While we slept, the boat glided smoothly 
on its way ; the only interruption to our 
slumbers being occasioned by the boat- 
man’s horn echoing along the hills to 
warn the tender of some lock that we 
were approaching. 





SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


Tus great and good man ought to be 
better known. When he was young, 
he was of a light and trifling turn of 
mind, and he even fell into some extrav- 
agances. But he finally reformed him- 
self, and commenced the study of the 
law. He became one of the most learn- 
ed men of his time; not only in the law, 


but in morals, divinity, and even medi- 
cine. Many wondered how he became 
so learned ; but we shall not wonder so 
much when we know what his _ habits 
were. The following are some of them. 

1. He always rose early in the morn- 
ing. 

2. He was never idle. 

3. He spent but little time in eating 
and drinking. 

4. He never ate too much; but al- 
ways left off with a good appetite ; and 
at the same time 1m a fit condition to 
study. 

d. He seldom, if ever, spent any time 
in talking about the common news of 
the day. 

6. He wrote no letters, except what 
were very necessary. 

7. He never went to public feasts. 

8. He studied sixteen hours a day. 

Now, reader, if you wish to be wise 
and learned, read over this account of 
Sir Matthew Hale, and think of it. But 
there is one thing more about him which 
you may deem as desirable to imitate as 
his wisdom. Sir Matthew was a good 
man. He loved God and men. He 
was devout in his worship, and remark- 
able for his observance of the Sabbath. 
He gave a tenth part of all he earned to 
the poor. Though he never went to 
any feasts, not even to Thanksgiving 
feasts, he sometimes made feasts at his 
own house ; but they were for the poor. 
Those, however, are the right sort of 
feasts, and Sir Matthew’s wisdom is 
evinced by this circumstance as much 
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as by any of the acts of his long life. 
He was an Englishman and died 160 
years ago. Ep. 





THE NAUTILUS. 
Mother. Tuere is a little fish, which 


is a great deal more curious than a kite, 
or a boat. 


Robert. Do tell me about it, mother. 
What is it called ? 

M. Itis called a nautilus. Navri- 
Lus is a word that used to be spoken by 
a people, who spoke very differently 
from us, a great many years ago, and it 
means a satlor. 

R. Why? Does this little fish sail 
in a boat ? 

M. Yes, my son ; and it lives in the 
same boat in which it swims and sails. 

R. What is the boat made of 2 

M. The boat isathin shell, round 
and hollow. It is as thin as paper, and 
very light, so that it will float on the top 
of the water, just as your little boat 
does. The shell is a part of the fish ; 
and inside of the shell is the living part, 
soft and slimy, like a snail. It is a good 
deal softer than the inside and living 
part of an oyster. 

When the little fish wishes to sail, it 
raises up two short arms which it has ; 
and between these arms there is some- 
thing stretched, very thin like a web, 
which the wind blows, and so away it 
sails on the top of the water. 

It has also two other arms, which it 
jets down into the water, on each side 


of the shell ; and it paddles with them, 
and makes itself go along faster ; and 
turns itself with them, and goes one way 
or another as it chooses. 

You know, if you fill your little boat 
with water, it will sink. So when the 
nautilus, about which I have been telling 
you, wishes to go down into the deep 
water, it first draws in its two arms that 
have the sail between them, and the 
other two that it paddles with. Thenit 
has a way of drawing in the water and 
filling all the inside of the shell, which 
makes it so heavy that it sinks away 
down to the bottom, like a stone. 

When it wishes to rise again, it throws 
out the water through the little holes, of 
which its arms are full, and makes itself 
light; and soon it rises and keeps rising 
till it reaches the top of the water. 

When the weather is pleasant and the 
water smooth, the people that are in the 
ships on the great ocean often see a 
great many of these little shell fish, or 
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sailors, in their boats, with their sails up, 
and sailing all about, as happy as can be; 
but if the wind blows hard, or any thing 
disturbs them, they take in their sails, 
and draw in their arms, and fill them- 
selves with water, and away they go 
down into the deep ocean, and are not 
seen again for some time. 

R. Mother, I never heard of such 
a curious thing before. It isa great 
deal more curious than a boat would 
be, large enough to carry me, with 
a kite fixed to it, so that I could sail a- 
cross the pond. How large is the 
nautilus ? 

M. A gentleman told me, who had 
seen one, that it was about as large as 
a bowl which he could hold in his two 
hands. But it was not shaped like a 
bowl. Here is a picture of one,—it is 
the Prarty Navritus,—with its head 
out of its shell. The shell is as if it 
were sliced open, and you saw the inside 
of one of the slices. 
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NAUTILUS. 


R. Oh! I wish I had a little nauu- 
lus, mother. 

M. Suppose you should ask your 
uncle John to make you one ; he knows 
how to make a great many curious 
things. 

R. He could not make one, mother. 
He would not know what to make the 
shell of. 

M. Suppose somebody should give 
him the shell of a nautilus, could he not 
make the other parts and put them in- 
side of it ? 

R. Perhaps he might make some- 
thing like the sail, mother. But how 
could he make the two little arms that 
carry the sail, and the two arms that 
paddle and make them stretch themselves 
out and draw themselves in? Besides, 
the little nautilus isalive. Uncle John, 
if he was to make something almost ex- 
actly like the nautilus, could not make it 
so as to move itself about, and go down 
under the water,and rise up again, just as 
itchooses. Nobody, mother, can make a 
live thing that will move of itself. 

GALLAUDET. 





WINTER. 


Winter is a dreary time, 
Then we hear the howling blast, 
Then the trees are bare as hop-poles. 
Rain and hail fall thick and fast. 


Winter is a social season, 
Then we gather round the fire ; 
Books and pictures then delight us, 
Fun and feasting mirth inspire. 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Sir Waiter RaLeigH was born at 
Hayes, in Devonshire, England, in 1552. 
He was early placed in a college at Ox- 
ford ; but he was naturally fond of bus- 
tle, and this disposition was greatly in- 
creased by reading, almost constantly, 
about the discoveries of Columbus in 
the then new world; and the conquests 
there of Cortez, Pizarro, and others. 
The consequence was, that he did not 
long stay in college ; and, when he was 
only seventeen years of age, he joined a 
body of volunteer soldiers to assist the 
French Protestants in the Netherlands, 
where he served with much satisfaction 
to himself and his officers 

After this, he accompanied a_ half 
brother of his—Sir Humphrey Gilbert— 
to Newfoundland, in America. He was 
also distinguished in the Irish rebellion, 
and rewarded for his services there, by 
a considerable Irish estate. 

From the age of seventeen to that of 
twenty-seven, Raleigh, though not in 
college, was a hard student. Though 
busily employed, he found four hours a 
day to study. It is said, however, that 
he slept only five hours in twenty-four, 
in order to save time. This was wrong, 
though perhaps not so wrong as to sleep 


eight or nine. Seven would have done 
better. He seems to have been quite a 
favorite with the reigning monarch, 
queen Elizabeth, and there is an anec- 
dote related of him, which shows how 
he became so. The queen, it is said, in 
walking abroad, one day, with some of 


her friends, came to a spot which for a 
few steps was wet and miry; upon 
which Sir Walter threw down his fine 
plush cloak, for her to walk upon. Such 
an act of gallantry, as it is commonly cal- 
led, would not be easily forgotten. It is 
noble to show our kindness to our fellow 
companions and to strangers, by every 
little act of kindness in our power ; but 
to throw down our garments in the wet 
and mire, for them to walk upon, is buy- 
ing their favor at a little too dear a 
price. 

Among the anecdotes related of Ra- 
leigh is the following. While a student 
at Oxford university, a cowardly fellow, 
who was at the same time skilful in 
shooting at the mark, being greatly in- 
sulted by a neighbor, complained to Ra- 
leigh, and asked how he should get his 
recompense for the wrong he had suffer- 
ed. “Challenge him to a_ shooting 
match,” replied Raleigh. How much 
better was this advice than that which 
has sometimes been given, viz.—* Chal- 
lenge him to a duel.” 

During the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and while Raleigh was middle aged, he 
made other voyages to America,and dis- 
covered and settled the coast of Virginia 
and North-Carolina; where he had ma- 
ny singular adventures with the In- 
dians. 

He was also concerned in the famous 
defeat of the Armada, a Spanish fleet ; 
and joined in an enterprise against Ca- 
diz. He also commanded in expeditions 
against Panama and Guiana. In short, 
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he was one of the most active and busy 
men of his time. 

Raleigh is said to have been the first 
to introduce into England both tobacco 
and potatoes. The potato is one of the 
best eatable roots in the world, and, if 
Sir Walter had introduced nothing but 
this, and let alone the tobacco, England 
might have blessed his memory. But 
the filthy tobacco is a stain upon his 
memory. It is unfit for man or beast, 
whether in the form of tobacco proper, 
cigar, or snuff; and there is scarcely a 
beast to be found, except man, that will 
condescend to use it. 

There is an anecdote related of Sir 
Walter, which is very curious, though 
we cannot vouch for its truth. It is said 
that he was very fond of smoking ; and 
that, soon after his return from America, 
bringing with him his tobacco, his Eng- 
lish servant came suddenly into his 
study one day, and found him smoking. 
Astonished at the sight of his master’s 
head enveloped in smoke, he ran down 
stairs and cried out that Sir Walter had 
studied till his head was on fire, and the 
smoke had burst out at his mouth and 
nose ! | 

Another anecdote is also related of 
him, which is said to have happened 
about the same time. Conversing, one 
day, with Queen Elizabeth about the 
virtues of this new and wonderful herb, 
he told his royal mistress he understood 
the nature of it so well, that he could 
tell her the exact weight of the smoke 
of it, in any quantity which she was 
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pleased to consume. This the queen 
could not well believe, and so laid a wa- 
ger or bet with him; for in those days 
the foolish practice of betting had not 
gone out of fashion. 

Well, Sir Walter and the queen hav- 
ing agreed on the quantity of the tobacco 
which should be consumed, Sir Walter 
immediately set himself to work to smoke 
it. When it was all consumed, instead 
of attempting to weigh the smoke in a 
balance, as the queen had expected, he 
weighed the ashes; and as the remain- 
der—that which had disappeared—must 
have disappeared as smoke, the quantity 
missing, it was at once concluded, must 
have been the weight of the smoke. 
The queen paid him the money which 
had been bet, very pleasantly observing 
that she had heard of many laborers who 
turned their gold into smoke, but never 
knew before that smoke could be turned 
into gold. 

While Elizabeth, the queen, was alive, 
Sir Walter got along very well ; but as 
soon as she was dead, many enemies 
rose up against him. In 1603, he was 
accused of treason; and strange to tell, 
was, on trial, condemned to die. He 
was not immediately executed, however, 
but was confined 12 years in the Tower 
of London, and afterwards liberated. 
Here, during his confinement in the 
Tower, he wrote his “ History of the 
World.” 

In 1616 he was liberated ; and not on- 
ly so, he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of an expedition to Guiana. But 
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the expedition failed ; and on his return 
he was wickedly arrested on the same 
old charge of treason, and at last sen- 
tenced to be beheaded. ‘The cruel or- 
der was executed in the old Palace Yard 
in London, Oct. 29, 1618. 

No man ever died a violent death of 
this kind, in a more becoming manner 
than Sir Walter Raleigh. As the morn- 
ing of the execution was cold, the sher- 
iff offered to delay the execution a little, 
to give him time to warm himself. This 
he refused, saying that his ague would 
come on, in about a quarter of an hour 
—for he appears to have had, at this 
time, the ague and fever—and if he 
should not be dead before that came on, 
his enemies would see him shiver, and 
would say he trembled for fear. 

After praying, on the scaffold, most 
fervently, he rose, clasped his hands, 
and said; “ Now I am going to God !” 
When all was nearly ready, he begged 
the executioner to show him the axe. It 
was at first refused; but upon his ur- 
gent request, he was permitted to see it. 
He examined it, and made some remarks 
on the keenness of its edge, &c. Hav- 
ing done this, and once more concluded 
a silent prayer, he rose, examined the 
block, and laid himself down to it, in a 
proper manner, to see that it was so ar- 
ranged as to fit him. When he saw 
that all was right, he once more rose 
and told the sheriff he was ready, 
only insisting that the executioner should 
not strike the blow till he had first given 
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the signal, and that then he should strike 
fearlessly. 

He now proceeded to lay himself 
down on the block to receive the fatal 
stroke. On being requested to place 
himself so that his face should be to- 
wards the east, he replied, “‘ So that the 
heart be right, it is no matter which way 
the head lies.” Memorable words! and 
we wish they might sink deep into the 
hearts of our readers. 

After he had placed himself, he seem- 
ed to be, for a time, engaged in prayer ; 
but presently he gave the signal. The 
executioner, delayed a few moments— 
nobody knew why—upon which Sir 
Walter cried out, “ What dost thou fear? 
Strike, Strike!” The executioner then, 
with two strokes of the axe, finished the 
work assigned him. He died in the 
66th year of his age. 

Connected with this number—the last 
for the year—is a frontispiece to the vol- 
ume. It is a picture of the birth place 
of Sir Walter. It is truly old English, 
in every respect, and we love to admire 
its simplicity almost as much as we do 
the enterprise and heroism of the man 
who has given it celebrity. Ep. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. S. makes too many mistakes is regard to 
spelling, and placing capitals ; besides not pay- 
ing postage. No less than eight words, in his 
short letter of Oct. 13, were spelled wrong, and 
twenty-five capital letters misplaced. Such 


letters give us more trouble of correction than 
they are afterward worth, and cannot be in 
serted. 














A CAUTION TO CHILDREN. 








MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 


One day about the beginning of Vov. 
1836, a very fine little girl, ten years 
old, by the name of HELEN Downes, was 
run over by a stage coach, and instantly 
killed. The accident happened near the 
Tremont House, wheye the road being 
macadamised the noise is not perceptible, 
and she was taken up and carried into 
Dr. Higginson’s office, at the corner of 
School street. This interesting child 
was the eldest of three little girls, who 
were deprived of their mother by death, 
four years since ; she was boarding with 
a lady in Province house court, under 
the care of her father, who took charge 
of her education, and on every fair day 
was in the habit of walking with her an 
hour or so before they dined. She was 
his constant and almost only companion; 
she would sit by him when he was en- 
gaged in reading, or when making his 
astronomical calculations, and her mind 
became informed on every subject on 
which he was employed. 

On the day of the accident he had 
just parted with Helen near the gate of 





the Chapel burying-ground in Tremont 
street, and told her to meet him at Rob- 
erts’s bindery in Water street, whence 
they would proceed on their accustomed 
walk. She then left him to go where 
he had directed, but in a few minutes 
was a melancholy corpse, carried by 
strangers into the physician’s office. The 
father had some business to transact in 
Court street, which being done, he short- 
ly returned the same way, saw a crowd 
round the doctor’s house, and not think- 
ing it important to inquire into so com- 
mon an occurrence, passed on a few 
rods, but was impelled to turn back with 
intention to ask the cause. Not seeing 
any one that he was acquainted with 
among the concourse, he again returned 
on his way, and proceeded to Roberts’s 
bindery to meet his daughter. When 


he found she had not been there, he 
went to his home to seek her, and again 
to the bindery. This being in a large 
new building with many entrances, he 
thought she might have missed her way, 
and was waiting his coming, in some 
one of the empty rooms. He according- 
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ly searched the whole building in vain ; 
and feeling very anxious, knowing she 
had no engagements to detain her from 
her pleasant walks, and ignorant where 
farther to seek her, went to the Athene- 
um to while away an hour, expecting 
to find her at the dinner table. From 
the Atheneum he did not go immediate- 
ly home, but was detained in a bookstore, 
in Cornhill, until after three o’clock. 
In the mean time, the physician, un- 
acquainted with the little stranger, 
thought proper to despatch the Crier to 
various parts of the city to call some 
friend to take charge of her; but his 
cries were unavailing. The first notice 
the father had of the misfortune, was by 
a friend in the street, when he came 
from the bookstore in the afternoon, 
three hours after the accident. His feel- 
ings can better be conceived than told. 
It was a heavier blow to him, perhaps, 
than to most fathers, who have not con- 
stantly under their eye and care a belov- 
ed daughter, and one that had become a 
constant companion. We must hope 
that this sad event is all for the best. 
Such sudden bereavements do not happen 
without the special ordinance of Heaven, 
and we must weep and be resigned. 
We wish our young readers would take 
warning, and be careful when about to 
cross the crowded streets of a city, to 
look to the right and to the left, and to 
delay a few moments rather than to rush 
before the horses of a coming carriage. 
Mr. Downes, the father, has engraved 
many of the embellishments of our 


Magazine, and he has always done the 
astronomical calculations for Parley’s 
Almanack. While we lament his great 
loss, let us hope his other little daugh- 
ters may grow up to console him, and 
repair, in some sort the melancholy 


blank made in his life. F. 








A CARD NEEDLE BOOK. Muss Lester. 
TakE two handsome colored cards 


with perforated edges. You may get 
them at the fancy stationers’. Prepare 
a double leaf of a square of white cas- 
simere. Scollop the edges with scissors, 
or overcast them with sewing silk. Lay 
these needle-flaps between the two cards, 
and bind all together at the back with 


narrow ribbon. Sew to each corner a 


string of the same ribbon, to tie up.the 
needle book when not in use, and put 
a bow at each extremity of the back. 
Lilac cords, with dark green ribbon, 
are very pretty. So are pink, trimmed 
with green or brown; or blue, trimmed 
with brown.or purple. Yellow looks 
well, trimmed with black or crimson. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Curistmas, you know, is a sort of 
festival, held Dec. 25th, in remembrance 
of our Saviour, Christ, who is supposed 
to have been born on that day. Per- 
haps Christmas is the only celebration 
of a birth which has prevailed, age af- 
ter age, among christian people. It has 
been more common—certainly among 
Catholics, and I believe, too, among Pro- 
testants—to celebrate the death of a per- 
son than his birth. For my part I like 
the celebration of a birth best; and for 
a very plain reason, that a birth is usu- 
ally a much more important event than 
a death. And I like Christmas, too; 
because if there is a season which 
should be set apart as a season of uni- 
versal joy, it is this. 

Some say that the birth of Christ has 
always been celebrated by the church, 
from his very death. Certainly it began 
very early. As we know from Luke’s 
gospel that our Saviour was born in the 
night, so it has been customary, especi- 
ally among the Catholics, to have divine 
service performed in their churches du- 


ring the night of the 24th, that is the 
night previous to Christmas. These 
masses, as they call them, are perform- 
ed, one at midnight, one at daybreak, 
and one in the morning. 

In the Greek and Roman churches, 
they sometimes have curious exhibitions 
of a manger, a babe, and the other mem- 
bers of a family. The Franciscan con- 
vents are said to be famous for collect- 
ing people together in this way. 

In the United States, the sect called 
Episcopalians usually meet in their 
churches, and have religious exercises, 
the evening previous to Christmas. The 
church is illuminated by having a can- 
dle or a taper placed at every pane of 
glass, which makes a most singular ap- 
pearance. In small parishes, which 
have no church, but hold their meetings 
where they can, I have known a dwel- 
ling house illuminated on these occa- 
sions. The inside of the church is also 
ornamented with evergreens; and I 
have sometimes seen quite stately pines 
erected before the communion table, and 
elsewhere. The effect is very pleasing. 
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The evening before Christmas is call- 
ed ‘Christmas Eve.’ In some of the 
churches in Germany, sermons are de- 
livered on Christmas eve, for the bene- 
fit of children; which the children at- 
tend, each carrying a little taper. In a 
part of the churches, too, a particular 
hymn is sung, in which a chorus of 
children respond to the priest. 

The custom of making presents on 
Christmas Eve, is a very old custom. 
It prevails most in the north of Germa- 
ny. but has extended even to this coun- 
try. Many books are printed and pub- 
lished chiefly as Christmas and New 
Year’s presents; and they usually ap- 
pear in their most beautiful style. 

I spoke of illuminating the churches 
on Christmas eve; but I find from books 
that in England, there used to prevail 
something like a family celebration. 
Huge candles, called Christmas candles, 
were lighted up, and a monstrous block 
of wood—half a tree perhaps—was put 
into the fire place, and a fire built to it. 
Even now, when our good people in 
many parts of this country, who still use 
fire places, put on a very large log, 
they sometimes say, “That’s a real 
Christmas log.” But as I was going to 
tell you, having made an uncommonly 
large fire, the night was almost turned 
into day with the blaze. And while the 
wind was whistling, and the snow driy- 
ing without doors, the merry inmates, 
warm and happy, would dance about 
the Christmas fire, singing some such 
songs as the following :— 


Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame she 
Bids you all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play, 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a tending. 


The drink they used was strong beer. 
In those days they had scarcely learned 
—and some have not learned the lesson 
yet—that they could be happy in their 
songs, and dances, and sports, without 
extra eating, or drinking, or both. 

Many strange and superstitious no- 
tions once prevailed about Christmas 
eve, among which was a belief that at 
midnight the oxen in the stalls would be 
found on their knees, as if praying. And 
even.here in New England, within 30 
years I have been asked again and again, 
after returning from foddering the cattle 
and horses and sheep, on Christmas 
morning, whether I found them standing 
with their faces towards the east. True, 
itwas asked asa sort of joke; but it 
shows what notions once prevailed. 

I told you that the Christmas festivi- 
ties usually commenced an evening be- 
forehand. The fact is they sometimes 
begin almost a month beforehand. In 
many parts of England, the singing of 
Christmas carols begin as soon as De- 
cember comes in; and the voices of 
children are heard at the door, with the 
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ringing of a bell, or knocking, till some 
one appears to repay their good wishes 


by a few half-pence. Here is one of 
these Christmas carols : 


Now balmy zephyrs from us fly, 

To seek the gentler southern sky ; 

Winds of the north their place assume, 

And wrap the day in mist and gloom ; 
Where late the fields where clothed in green, 
Now winter’s snowy robe is seen ;— 

Then homeward haste, prepare thy cheer, 

“ For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Let blazing fires on every hearth 

Iliume the glistening face of mirth ; 

Let sprightly Youth his gambols play, 
And Age begin his stories gay ;— 

With plenty let the board be crown’d, 
But never, there, let room be found 

For sorrow past or future fear, 

“ For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Bless’d season of the annual close, 
Although array’d in fleecy snows, 

Thus jocund should we pass thy hours :— 
Spring is the reign of fragrant flowers ; 
Loose Summer lends his cooling shades ; 
His fruits delicious Autumn spreads ;— 
But mirth to thee alone is dear, 

“For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


In London, at the present time, the 
first warning you have that Christmas 
day itself is actually approaching, is 
from the waiters, who commence serena- 
ding the streets, soon after midnight. In 
our own country, the morning is often 
ushered in by some little urchin, only 
half dressed, but more than half awake, 
crying out, “I wish you a merry Christ- 
mas!” Many of these little fellows, 
who would not, on any other morning, 
be up till after sunrise, leave their beds 
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this morning almost as soon as the hens 
do their roosts, and vie with each other 
who shall first say, I wish you a merry 
Christmas. 

But the day itself—the real Christmas 
festivities—you will say, have scarcely 
yet mentioned. Indeed they are so va- 
rious and numerous that I should not 
have room to relate them all, in this 
magazine. ‘There are the visits, and 
entertainments, and the songs, and the 
sports; and the religious exercises. 

There is an amusing account of 
Christmas—written for England, but 
like various almanacks, would do for 
our latitude, with little variation—in the 
Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 
It is in four or five chapters, viz. Christ- 
mas, Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, 
and Christmas Dinner. From his Christ- 
mas Dinner, I extract the following par- 
agraphs. I ought, however, in the first 
place, to tell you who were the charac- 
ters mentioned, or appear as actors in 
the scene. 

The “ Oxonian” was a young man, 
just “through” the University at Ox- 
ford ; “ Master Simon” was the father 
or head of the family; and the “ Lord 
of Misrule” was a kind of officer or 
master of sports. 

But now for the extracts from the 
Sketch Book. 

“ After the dinner table was removed, 
the hall was given up to the younger 
members of the family, who, prompted 
to all kinds of mirth by the Oxonian and 
Master Simon, made its old walls ring 
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with their merriment, as they played at 
romping games. I delight in witness- 
ing the gambols of children, and partic- 
ularly at this happy holiday season; and 
could not help stealing out of the draw- 
ing room, on hearing one of their peals 
of laughter. 

“T found them at the game of blind 
man’s buff. Master Simon, who was 
the leader of their revels, and who seem- 
ed on all occasions to fulfil the office of 
that ancient potentate, the Lord of Mis- 
rule, was blinded in the midst of the 
hall. The little beings were as busy 
about him as the mock fairies about Fal- 
staff; pinching him, plucking at the 
skirts of his coat, and tickling him with 
straws. 

“One fine blue eyed girl of about 
thirteen, with her flaxen hair all in 
beautiful confusion, her frolic face in a 
glow, her frock half torn off her shoul- 
ders—a complete picture of a romp— 
was the chief tormentor; and from the 
slyness with which Master Simon avoid- 
ed the smaller game, and hemmed this 
wild little nymph in corners, and obliged 
her to jump shrieking over chairs, I sus- 
pected the rogue of not being a whit 
more blinded than was convenient.” 

In many parts of this country, Christ- 
mas is made much more of, than in New 
England. In some of the middle and 
southern states it is hailed with a great 
deal of joy, especially by the colored 


people. Then they have a merry time 


of it; and often they have a whole week 
for festivity. Business ends for the year 
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at Christmas; and nothing more is done 
till a week afterward ; or till New Year’s 
day. Indeed it seems that the week fol- 
lowing New Year’s day has also been 
formerly considered as a part of the 
Christmas holiday season; for I have 
often read, as well as heard songs about 
the “twelve days of Christmas.” 

Did you ever hear about “ observation 
days” in regard to the weather? I 
know of people, who gravely tell us that 
the twelve days of Christmas are so 
many observation days for the months 
of the year that is to follow. By this 
the} mean that as the weather is on 
Christmas day, such it will be in gen- 
eral, throughout the month of the next 
January; and as it is on the next day 
after Christmas, so it will be throughout 
February, &c, Thus if Christmas day 
happens to be mild and pleasant, Janua- 
ry will be pleasant for its season; and 
soon. Perhaps I need not tell you that 
this is an idle conceit; for you probably 
know it to be so. 

But Christmas day is now at hand. 
May it be amerry one. I wish you 
much joy for the whole year to come,— 
especially in the perusal of our little 
magazine. J wish you not only a “mer- 
ry Christmas,” but a “happy New 


Year.” Ep 





He who would avoid suffering from 
cold, should always take care to avoid 
too much heat. Neither too hot nor 
too cold is my maxim. 





